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Volume 2 1947 No. 1 


Twenty-five Years of CO-OPERATION 


When, for twenty-five years, you've had your eye on nothing but the goal ahead, it’s time to 
stop and take stock . . . time to think back to your beginnings, to remember your hopes and 
your promises, to trace their development and progress, and, finally, to judge how far you've 
come, how far there is yet to go. This issue marks just such a breathing point —the Silver 
Anniversary of CO-OPERATION. 


CO-OPERATION has come along way in twenty-fwe years — and that’s as it should be. We've 
grown from a small four-page leaflet to a full-fledged magazine of around twenty pages. 
We've changed our type face, our format, our masthead — but there’s one thing that remains 
the same — our editorial policy. Today, the aim of CO-OPERATION 15 still —even as it was 
twenty-five years ago — to give every member of the Elevated family an over-all look at what's 
going on throughout the System. It is, further, to provide a history of the El for the enlighten- 


ment of all who are looking for information about Greater Boston’s transit system. 


If any enter prise, any or ganization, 1s to flourish, it must have the interest and the co-o pera- 
tion of every person connected with it. To foster that interest and to stimulate our working 
together, CO-OPERATION was born. Today, the El family numbers 8,000 strong. We've worked 
together so well that the El has taken its place among the top-ranking transit systems in the 
world. We're going to do our best to keep on that way. CO-OPERATION hereby pledges itself 
to broaden its scope, keep abreast of our affairs, and report them to you in an interesting 


Manner, 


And now, we hope you'll enjoy reading this Silver Anniversary issue as much as we enjoyed 
putting it together. We think you'll have a very special interest in looking back over the years, 
seeing what we've done. Very special, because you, by right of belonging to the El, shared in it. 





Left to right: Patrick J. Welsh: Henry J. Smith, Secretary; 
Edward E. Whiting, Chairman; Ernest A. Johnson; William P. Joy 


STATEMENT FROM TRUSTEES 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of CO-OPERATION is something besides a milestone in the his- 
tory of this publication. It marks the steady growth of that for which it is named: The pur- 
poseful co-operation which has built this railway to its high standard of achievement and 
operation. It is the record of history and experience that there can be no sure and steady 
progress without co-operation. This means all working together for the common objective. 


Co-operation is the keynote of our history. 


There are many factors in the operation of such an organization as ours. Each is vital. We 
have all worked together with the understanding that as each factor is vital to the whole, so 
the whole depends on its parts. It is the special boast of this railway that all of us, labor, man- 


agement and trustees, continue to co-operate — that is to operate together. 


Co-operation is the keystone of the arch on which the railway structure stands. It is a fitting 


name for this publication whose twenty-fifth anniversary we now celebrate. 





STATEMENT OF OFFICERS 


As we look back to January, 1922, we cannot fail to realize what great changes have been 


wrought in the annals of history in every field of endeavor, including our own. 
& y y ) 8 


Conservatively estimated, only 3,500 of the present force of 7,750 in the Elevated Service 


can look back as “EL” employees to that far away date. 


CO-OPERATION was established not only to stimulate personal interest in the service 
and to create a common team play motive, but also to provide a continuing record of the events 


which transpire from year to year in the operation of this great transportation system. 


The 7,750 men and women who comprise our transportation corps were not impressed into 
the service — willingly they entered the service in the pursuit of their livelihood. Having 
taken that step, satisfaction in every-day work comes from successful accomplishment and this 
can be accentuated by knowledge of all the pertinent facts and the problems pertaining to our 


industry. The old adage says, “Knowing why makes doing easier.” 


In order to achieve these objectives, Co-OPERATION was launched,— it has thrived a 


quarter of a century and, we hope, may aspire to greater service in the years to come. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE BOSTON EL 


Most Bostonians these days are so used to hav- 
ing the El at their service at the drop of a dime 
that chances are they seldom even wonder what 
the city would be like without our modern transit 
network. Yet it wasn’t until the middle of the 
last century that the tracks of the first street rail- 
way were laid in the streets of the West End dis- 
trict, connecting Boston with Cambridge. This 
line of horse cars was among the first in the United 
States. Its popularity grew so fast that several 
other lines were started in various sections of Bos- 
ton, and in the late 1880’s four horse car com- 
panies merged into the West End Street Railway 
Company. 

Hardly had this merger been accomplished when 
the new Company began to take a lively interest 


in electric trolleys. Through the unflagging ef- 
forts of Henry M. Whitney, who was then presi- 
dent, the city fathers were persuaded to give the 
“new-fangled’” idea a try, and in 1889 the first 
electric trolley was put into operation between 
Park Square and Brighton, via Boylston, Beacon 
and Harvard Streets. 

Even then, however, street congestion began to 
rear its ugly head. The steadily increasing popu- 
lation of the area served, combined with Boston’s 
narrow streets, posed a traffic problem that called 
for immediate attention. To relieve this situation, 
the city started building subways under the busi- 
ness district. The first section, from the Public 


Gardens to Park street, was opened to traffic on 
September 1, 1897 and was the first subway in 





the United States for surface car operation. This 


section of subway and all subsequent subways 
were leased to the railway. The company built 
an elevated railway, the first sections of which 
were from Sullivan square to North Station and 
from the Pleasant and Tremont street entrance of 
the subway to Dudley street. Until the Washing- 
ton street tunnel was finished in 1908, the Tremont 
street subway was the connection between the two 
ends of the elevated structure. This method of 
operation was used from June 10, 1901 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1908. The Cambridge subway, (from 
Harvard Square to the Charles River), was built 
by the Elevated Company, and later sold to the 
State, which, in turn, leased it to the EI. | 


First Signs of Trouble 


During the second decade of the 20th Century, 
the privately owned Company began to run into 





trouble. Expenses were going up much faster than 
income. When the Company was incorporated in 
1894, the Act provided that for twenty years the 
fare be five cents with transfer. With costs mount- 
ing every year, and with a fare that could not be 
increased, the Company found itself in financial 
difficulties. 


So, in July 1918, under the authority of the 
Public Control Act passed by the Legislature, 
management and operation of the El were taken 
over by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Stockholders were guaranteed a dividend of 6% 
(later changed to 5%), with the provision that 
they would turn over their right of management 
and operation to a board of public trustees to be 
appointed by the Governor. Under this system, 
the Boston Elevated has a plan of management 
and operation unique in the transit history of the 
United States. 
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The El Starts ona New Course 


When the new trustees took over, they faced a 
sorry situation. The physical equipment of the 
road had fallen into disrepair, and was unable 
to render good service. Not only was the Company 
in financial difficulties, but the amount of service 
being furnished was insufficient. Rolling stock — 
mostly boxcars and open cars — was antiquated, 
power-generating capacity was inadequate, plant 
Small 
wonder that so many riders were dissatisfied — 


maintenance considerably below par. 


and outspokenly so. 


On the other hand, the El had one all-important 
asset that served to turn the downward tide of its 
fortunes and set it sailing on a new and better 


course — leadership and manpower of character, 


experience, and ability. The Company was fore- 
sighted enough to retain men who, through years 
of experience, had learned their jobs from the 


ground up. 


Under the Public Control Act, the trustees were 
given authority to fix such rates of fare as would 
reasonably assure sufficient income to meet the 
cost of the service. Accordingly, the fare was 
increased from five cents to seven, then eight, and 
finally ten. Pupils’ fares, however, remained at 
five cents, and from 1921 on, local rides were 
fixed at a lesser rate than the regular ten-cent 
fare. Particularly important for the welfare of the 
El, the trustees were authorized to make a charge 
for depreciation and obsolescence in order to meet 
the cost of new equipment as the old came to the 
end of its usefulness. 








Physical Facilities Improved 


Naturally one of the first tasks confronting the 
new management was the improvement of the 
physical facilities of the Company. And, as was to 
be expected, this job took a number of years. 
Three hundred new cars were ordered, and old 
wooden cars on the rapid transit system were rfe- 
placed with steel cars. Twenty-two miles of track 
were, at the outset, re-built or repaired. 


Major improvements and extensions of Boston 
El service during the past quarter of a century 
include a new subway through Huntington avenue 

. construction of the Arlington street station 
extension of the Boylston subway beyond 
Kenmore square .. . a new surface rapid transit 


station at Lechmere square . . the Charles 


street station step by step extension of the 
Cambridge-Dorchester tunnel to Ashmont . 


extension of surface rapid transit to Milton and 


- changeover from surface cars to 


Mattapan 
third rail trains in the East Boston tunnel . . . ac- 


quisition of surface line in Chelsea, Everett, Mal- 
den, and Revere . and extension of service to 
Hyde Park. These extensions of service added 
millions of dollars to the taxable valuations of the 
cities and towns served because they provided bet- 
ter service to these communities. As even so brief 
a summary shows, the service of the El expanded 
with the distribution of population throughout 
Metropolitan Boston, an area that now embraces 


14 cities and towns. 


Many new surface cars were bought during this 
25-year span — among them the streamlined and 
comfortable P.C.C. cars developed by the transit 
industry in the middle 30’s. This period also saw 
the introduction and development of the gasoline 
driven bus and electric trackless trolley. Inci- 
dentally, along with CO-OPERATION, bus service on 
the El is observing its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 


The first bus line was started on February 24, 1922. 
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The El 
Rides Out the Depression 


For the El, the depression of the Thirties was a 
time of challenge. As unemployment increased, 
people rode the El less, and the effect on the 
fare box was noticeable. Competition from the 
private automobile was felt as never before. But 
though all this added up to rough going, it also 
spurred the entire Company into a two-front cam- 
paign to keep El finances as healthy as possible. 

First, all practical opportunities for economies 
were put into effect, and second, an advertising 
campaign using every means of communication — 
newspapers, radio, leaflets, and posters — swung 
into action to sell the public on the advantages of 
riding the El — Speed, Thrift, and Safety. 

The El’s safety record was the best advertise- 
ment of all. And it was an outstanding record, 
for after winning the Anthony N. Brady award 





for safety six times, the El was barred in 1942 
from further competition for the award. 


The El Goes to War 


But no single accomplishment during the last 
twenty-five years quite touches our war record. 
And that’s as it should be, for transportation is one 
of the most vital needs of war. 

Months before Pearl Harbor, the El began 
checking over its resources with an eye toward full 
preparedness in case war should strike. The Com- 
pany ordered new rolling stock, added 50 new 
buses. Seventy-three surface cars, and 58 rapid 
transit cars were reconditioned for continued use, 
and older buses were held in reserve for possible 
emergencies. All these precautions were taken 
none too soon, for the impact of the war on the 
transportation system was felt almost immediately. 

War priorities made parts and material hard 


to get, and even when they were available, de- 





livery was usually slow and uncertain. It wasn’t 
long before some essential material was completely 
withheld. Substitute material had to be used. 
Steel took the place of aluminum for bus bodies. 
By replacing trolley wheels with carbon insert 
trolley shoes, the wear on trolley wire was reduced. 


Three hundred worn bus shoes tires were re- 
capped and kept rolling, while 2135 synthetic tires 
were used as replacements. Scrap metal saved 
throughout the plants amounted to 37,800 tons. 
By cutting down bus routes wherever other service 
was available, within a reasonable walking dis- 
tance, the El also saved 1,310,647 gallons of gaso- 
line, and 21,353,874 bus tire miles. And by con- 
verting oil burning equipment to coal in car houses, 
shops, and terminals, the El contributed 725,000 
gallons of fuel oil to the national war effort. 


Training for Emergency 


Maintenance of the railway plant in safe oper- 
ating condition and economy of essential materials 
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were, however, only part of the El’s all-out con- 
version to wartime operation. Buses were avail- 
able for evacuating hospital patients, children, 
and old folks to inland cities in case Boston should 
be bombed. Working with state and city agencies, 
Company groups were trained to cope with incen- 
diary fires in case of enemy attack. 

Sprinkler systems in power houses, terminals, 
shops, and car houses were checked and rechecked, 
and Company workers drilled to help city firemen 
in an emergency. To ease the strain of heavy peak 
loads in rush hours, the El asked for — and re- 
ceived — the co-operation of business leaders, 
state and city officials, and school authorities in 
starting a system of staggered hours. 

The war record of the El as a unit was more 
than matched by the efforts of individual El mem- 
bers. One thousand fifty-two men and women left 
the Company to go into the service of their coun- 
try. Twenty-four of these gave their lives. At 
home, 419 El workers answered the call of the 
Red Cross for blood, many of them giving again 


and again. Ninety-six per cent of the El family 
contributed to the United War Fund, and ninety- 
five per cent joined the payroll deduction plan of 
buying War Bonds. 


The El Gets 
The Green Light 


Today, as never before, the El has the green 
light to a bright future. We have the war behind 
us, but the problems of peacetime transportation 
loom large ahead. Traffic problems here, as in 
almost every large city, are the worst they've ever 
been. Much of the progress of Metropolitan Bos- 
ton depends upon how much we can give the city 
in the way of improved transportation. So it’s up 
to every one of us to prove to the public the 
safety, convenience, speed, and thrift of riding the 
El. It’s a program of education that rests on the 
shoulders of every person working for the El. 
Let’s make the most of it — for the good of our 
city, our Company, and ourselves. 
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Co-operation said — 





1922 


“The man who does not try to do right by the car rider does not merit his place on this 


railway.” 


1923 


“Employees who adopt a cheerful attitude towards those with whom they come in contact 
during the day will accomplish more towards making this railway appreciated than can be done 


in any other way.” 


1924 


. . the motorman who brings his car to a smooth, easy stop; who accelerates gradually in 
starting and whose every action insures the passenger that he is in the hands of a safe, careful 


operator, helps materially in completing a satisfactory sales transaction.” 


1925 


“This is the 7th new year under public operation. Much has been accomplished during the 
last six and one-half years. Problems confront us which require a spirit of determination and 


looking forward, not backward.” 


1926 
TEs. 


(With apologies to Kipling) 


“If you can keep your head when autos 
all around you are losing theirs, 
and running wild, leaving it to you —, 
If you can stop your car when there is danger, 
and make allowances for a slick track, too . . 
You will never want for fruits of labor 


For you can street-car anywhere, my son.” 


Co-operation 


1927 


“To avoid that run-down feeling — ‘Cross Crossings Cautiously’.”’ 


1928 


rite transportation the competition comes from the automobile. We must demonstrate to the 
public that our service is superior to the automobile for certain purposes . . . Salesmanship of 


transportation is necessary to secure the business which legitimately belongs to the railway car 
and bus. 


1929 


. the year was brought to a close with all costs met. Co-operation must have existed 
else this could not have been accomplished. The management is proud of an organization that 
can accomplish such results.” 


1930 


“The winning of the Brady medal was due not to the efforts of any individual or group, but 
to the entire Railway personnel. THERE WAS CO-OPERATION ALL ALONG THE 
EINE.” 


1931 


“Convincing the public of the value of El service is our big ‘selling’ problem. Through good 
service, courteous and considerate treatment of passengers and appropriate publicity we must 


‘sell the El’ to the public. Teamwork will accomplish this.” 


1932 


“ ‘Co-operation’ is primarily designed to give the facts promptly to the Railway personnel 


. so that they may be able to answer the questions of patrons intelligently.” 


1933 


“The award of the ... Brady memorial safety medal . . . indicates that the Railway 
personnel is pulling together in the direction of economical operation. Saving money by 


accident reduction is a kind of economy that pinches no one. 
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1934 


“We hope for, and expect permanent improvement in business, but must continue to prac- 
tice the rigid economy that has been necessary in recent years. Every effort must be made to get 


more business and to hold what we pete 


1935 


“There appears to be a more cheerful tone in business circles regarding the industrial and 
commercial economic situation. This is reflected in a slight pick-up in the transportation 


business which, however, is not sufficient locally as yet to offset increased costs.” 


1936 


“Trolley-coach service was inaugurated on April 11, 1936, on Cambridge street between 
Harvard square and Lechmere square . . . the new vehicles have proved popular in Cam- 


bridge, and the newspapers have commented favorably upon the service.” 


1937 


“Our expanding trolley-coach service is much appreciated by the patrons in Cambridge, 
Everett, and Malden. With more than 30 vehicles now in operation we are giving this form 


of transportation a practical try-out on a reasonably large scale.” 


1938 


“Emergency conditions, like those attending the tropical hurricane which devastated this 
region on the evening of September 21, test the mettle of an organization such as the El. The 


response to the demand in this case, as heretofore, was immediate and effective.” 


1939 


“First-class transportation is a necessity in this community, and will always be a necessity. 


We are better prepared than ever before to give it, and must exert ourselves to the limit to do so.” 
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1940 


“Remember, a low accident record means the prevention of suffering by individuals as well 
as a saving in money waste that could be used to offset cost increases in the various aspects of 


the business.” 


194] 


“Let us all dedicate the 365 days to come, to giving the best service within our ability, to 
the car riders of Metropolitan Boston.” 


1942 


“With shoulders to the wheel and with hands ready to meet changed conditions and respon- 


sibilities —that’s the pre-requisite of success.” 


1943 


“Nothing is more important to all of us than the winning of the war. We in transportation 


can do our part by giving it the best we have.” 


1944 


“From the many letters I receive from you who are in the armed forces, comes the conviction 
that you are accepting the changed conditions under which you now live with optimism and 


rare courage.” 


1945 


“We of the Elevated family joined in the nation-wide thanksgiving to God that at long last 


peace had come again on Earth.” 


1946 


“This business of local transportation, an old one, has survived because the men in it have 
had the energy, capacity, and determination to overcome obstacles, however severe, and to 


furnish service to the public.” 
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Co-operation Gets 


‘ 


Department Heads Say 


HARRY M. STEWARD, Superintendent of Maintenance 


Because operating a local transportation system has many aspects, 
any one of us in a particular job becomes immersed in the details 
of that job, sometimes at the expense of full knowledge of the 
entire operation. 


For that reason, Co-operation, which looks at the activities of 

the railway as a whole, has been of considerable value to the : 
members of the Maintenance Department in helping to keep us 
informed as to all phases of the railway’s work. . 


I wish it good luck in the years to come. 


DARES D. HALL, Superintendent of Transportation 


Co-operation with its messages, data, and record of progress over 
the years, has been most interesting to us in the transportation 
department. As for me, each issue is carefully read and often 
serves as a refresher of recent events. Past copies, kept on hand, 
are frequently useful for reference. 





RALSTON B. SMYTH, Superintendent of Rolling-Stock and Shops 


Co-operation has been a valuable medium in bringing to the 
attention of the men in the rolling stock and shops department 
and to other employees of the railway advance information about 
rolling stock that has been ordered but not delivered. The pub- 
lication has also been useful for reference as to the results of 
experiments that have been made from time to time to improve 
certain types of rolling stock or with respect to special features 
of equipment. A comprehensive review of the issues of Co- 
operation published during the last 25 years would disclose most 
of the changes that have occurred in equipment and in shop 
facilities during the last quarter century. 





MYRON F. FREEMAN, Superintendent of Power 


The first issue of Co-operation in 1922 to the latest, mostly 
bound and indexed, are easily accessible in our office. Its his- 
torical, development, factual, statistical, biographical and pic- 
torial features make it interesting, and a valuable textbook. 
Taken together, the issues of Co-operation present a good his- 
tory of the major changes that have taken place during the last 
25 years in the development of the power generative and distri- 
bution facilities of the El. 





FORREST W. CARROLL, Purchasing Agent 


The high spots of the El’s operations are well presented in the 
issues of Co-operation. Personally, I read this publication and 
keep it at home to refresh my memory as to recent or distant 
developments on the railway. The members of the staff have 
found it, I believe, an excellent method of learning about the 
operations of the railway as a whole. I trust that Co-operation, 
in the years ahead, will continue to keep us informed. 
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1e Good Word 


Servicemen Say 


FROM GERMANY 


... “I always enjoy very much receiving my copy of 





Co-operation as in that way I know what is going on back 
in the Hub and from the statistics I have read the Boston 





El is doing a terrific job and doing it well in transporting 
all the people about in these war times.” 


FROM NEW GUINEA _ ; 
... “Not only does Co-operation contain news about 

home and the boys all over the world but also a lot of 

valuable information. Why just recently I compiled a 

Memo on Care and Preservation of Tires from the article 

in the November issue and most of the rules contained 

therein were taken directly from Co-operation. So you 

see even in our publications the El is doing something to 

shorten the war.” 


FROM ENGLAND 


... “I am now located somewhere in England and we 





have a very nice hospital site. I enjoyed the crossing very 
much and visited London the other day. The railways 
can’t come up to the Boston El. I have been in many 
large cities in the States on hospital trains, and taking the 
railways all in all, the El is by far the best, both for serv- 





ice and equipment.” 


FROM ITALY 

. .. “I receive Co-operation very regularly and enjoy it very much. I would like to tell you that I for one appreciate the 
interest you have taken personally in our welfare. Despite the fact the El is being rushed off its feet these days, you take 
the time to inquire about the health and happiness of those in the armed forces.” 


FROM THE PACIFIC 

. . . “As for receiving our copies of Co-operation, they have been coming in pretty regularly and you would be surprised 
with what interest they are read by myself and the other Boston boys in our outfit. I can well appreciate how busy you 
and everyone on the El are kept these days, but from the reports I get from my father and friends on the El everybody 
is really doing a swell job in handling the situation. It just goes to prove that the El is one big family all working to- 
gether to accomplish the desired results.” 


FROM MICHIGAN 
... “I receive the book Co-operation and read every page of it and then put it in the book rack in our day room so 
the fellows can read it and see what kind of a company I worked for before entering the service. 


FROM TENNESSEE 

. .. “I have traveled in a good many cities since I have been in the Army, and I don’t think that you could find any better 
no matter where you go. I know that some of those people you have there crying for service don’t know how lucky they 
are, because in my estimation they are getting the very best even though they may be a little cramped. There is one thing 
that I really do enjoy and that is to look through the magazine, Co-operation, and I hope that you continue to send it. 
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ride of 
Years On The Job - 





John Hamilton W. E. Houlihan Michael Kelly 
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The El 
And Still Going Strong 











Charles I. Little 





Alonzo B. Rodenhiser 





G. E. Woodward 





Charles Symonds 


Co-operation 





Looking Forward 


Public transportation is the very life-blood of a growing city. The growth and prosperity of 
any modern metropolitan area depends to a very great extent upon the speed and depend- 
ability of its transit service. That’s why the El is more conscious than ever of the tremendous 


responsibility that is its share in helping Boston and its suburbs flourish and prosper. 


Too many people who haven’t bothered to investigate the facts, vision a time when everybody 
goes to work in his own car. For those of us who know a little about the tremendous problems 
involved, public transit is the only practicable method of keeping up with transportation needs 
of the modern city. On an ordinary surface street, trolley cars will move 13,500 people per 
hour, while automobiles can move only 1,575 people per hour. Double-decker highways, 
multiple-lane streets, and other proposed methods of encouraging automobile traffic are all 
right as far as they go . . . but without an efficient, workable public transit system, they will 


only increase the city’s traffic problems, as many studies by experts prove. 


As members of the El family then, we all have a two-fold job. On the one hand every one of 
us must share the responsibility of educating the public toward fuller appreciation of the 
efficiency and economy of maintaining and using to capacity the public transit system. On the 
other hand, every one of us must do his utmost to see to it that the El year by year improves its 
service to the point where the people are convinced beyond need of further argument that 


public transit is the best. 


This is no easy task. It will undoubtedly take years of unflagging effort. But how well we do 


it will determine in large measure the future progress of ourselves, our company and our city. 
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“No One Knows 
What He Can Do 


Till He Tries” PUBLILIUS SYRUS 


Operators and collectors are responding well to the thoughts expressed in my 
letter respecting the issue and collection of transfers. 


A number of letters were received from operators who offered suggestions in- 
tended to correct abuses of the transfer system which can occur because of the system 
itself. Several of these suggestions were adopted. 


Evidence is at hand that operators are co-operating in the effort to reduce trans- 
fer abuse by watching their transfers, timing them closely, and punching them correctly. 


We are now in a buyer’s market. Transportation is a commodity bought and sold 
like others. All of us in transportation are engaged in selling it, some more directly 
than others, like the operators who come in contact with the buyers. 


A good salesman of any product or any service is courteous, patient, informed. 


Included in this issue of Co-operation is a summary of the report of the Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth wherein he recommends the prompt termination of the 
legal proceedings relative to the authority of the public trustees to make certain charges 
to the cost of service, a suit which has resulted in holding up the payment of $4,400,000 
in outstanding deficits. 


A reading of this summary would help you in understanding this complex sub- 
ject, about which there has been much confusion during the past six years. 


Care KR em 
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Mr. Dana Urges Immediate Action 


To Solve Urban 


On April 21, at the Canadian Club of Montreal, Mr. 
Dana discussed the over-all problems of urban trans por- 
tation and called for co-ordinated planning among all 
concerned. Because the operation of transit facilities 
affects each one of us, we are reprinting here a condensa- 
tion of some of the more important points that Mr. Dana 
made. 


“Public consciousness seems to forget that an adequate 
transit system and a co-ordinated highway system are 
all that actually knit a great city together and make it 
a place in which trade, industry and social life can 
flourish. 

“Every sound principle for transit must be equally 
sound for the community as a whole, for their interests 
are complementary and never opposed. 

“Many people glibly remark that since private capital 
is not encouraged to enter such an ‘underdog’ enter- 
prise, and one so completely regulated, the answer is 
public ownership and many American cities have gone 
to this method and have not only failed to find the pot of 
gold but have encountered brand-new problems. 

“The mere change of ownership, management or title 
does not solve the urban transport problem. Any change 
in this direction must also go deep enough to grapple 
with the yital factors and to give a true value to the 
place of urban transit in the planning and creation of a 
great metropolitan district. 


The Problem of Moving People 

“As proof of the complete dependence of the business 
life of a great city upon mass transportation, let us 
visualize the rush hour traffic in downtown Boston. 
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Transit Problems 


“On January 10, 1947, in the single evening rush 
hour, there were 69,394 passengers who entered the 12 
downtown stations of the Boston Elevated Railway. 
These stations occupy an area of 9,600 feet north and 
south by 6,000 feet east and west. 


‘In Boston, counts show that automobiles average 1.9 
passengers per vehicle. In order to transport these 
69,394 passengers in that same hour, 36,523 automobiles 
would be required to perform the equivalent transporta- 
tion task. 

“Assuming two lanes of traffic per street, there would 
have to be 27 streets radiating from this area to move 
69,394 persons in 36,523 vehicles in an hour. 

“There are only 18 streets leading out from this area 
and all of them do not provide an uninterrupted flow 
of two lanes of traffic. 

“These figures apply only to the loads now carried by 
the Boston Elevated. They make no allowance for the 
fact that this extra load would have to be superimposed 
upon the existing heavy automobile trafhc traveling over 
these streets. 

“Here is physical proof that the mass transportation 
agency is vital to the existence of the business of a great 
city. 


How to Meet a Deficit 


“Not long ago a prominent citizen of New York City 
made the following statement: 


‘I do not contend that the City can indefi- 
nitely meet an operational deficit. It cannot. The 
operational deficit is $17,500,000.’ 
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“Here at least, is an admission that the operational 
deficit should be met out of the charge for the service. 
Operating costs, as you know, comprise five major items 
— wages, injuries and damages, fuel, supplies, deprecia- 
tion. 

“Now as to New York’s 57 million dollar deficit 
arising from interest and amortization charges, I believe 
that a perfectly fair solution of this problem would be 
to have these charges borne equally by the car riders and 
the taxpayers because the rapid transit improvements are 
really new streets and because when transit vehicles used 
the surface streets they had equal rights with the other 
users of the highway. 


Boston vs. Montreal 

“I have made a comparison between transit in Montreal 
and that in Boston for the year 1945, and have found it 
a most interesting one. 


Montreal Boston 


Revenue passengers 385,575,041 420,096,165 
Rides per capita 321 297 


Rey. pass. per mile 8.05 7.69 


Ratio oper. exp. to income 75.10 76.07 
Investment $54,705,032 $180,988,192 


“These facts bring out the fundamental elements of 
urban transport — investment, area, density, riding habit, 
speed and basic city planning. Boston has a higher fare 
because the riding habit is seven and one-half per cent. 
lower than in Montreal and the investment in Boston is 
231 per cent. greater. 

“The moral of this story is that Boston was forced to 
have a heavy investment in transit because of its small 
and congested central section almost entirely surrounded 
by water, otherwise the city would have strangled. The 
subways were constructed — the first in America. 


Fares vs. Taxes 

“The transit industry and the communities served by 
it face an uncertain future and must recognize the 1m- 
pelling necessity for a complete understanding of the 
problems by all concerned, namely, the companies, the 
riding public, the employees and the taxpayers. 

“The war has lifted the costs of operation to levels 
unheard of in previous days. When and if the flood tide 
of revenue recedes, there will be an increasing gap be- 
tween income and costs, for it will probably not be pos- 
sible to reduce wages and costs to the same extent that 
revenue declines. 

“In 1933, a rough appraisal of the ratio of payroll to 
revenue on transit lines was 47 per cent. Today it stands 
at 60 per cent. 
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“In city after city the handwriting is on the wall that 
all interests are becoming inevitably drawn into the vor- 
tex of fares versus taxes in the solution of this vital 
problem. 

“The plight of many urban communities now looking 
for new sources of taxation will make even more difficult 
the solution of the transport problem existing in varying 
degrees in different places. The pressure upon local 
communities for larger tax revenues is brought out by the 
astounding fact that from 1932 to 1941 in the United 
States the Federal revenue increased by 313 per cent., 
the State revenue increased by 138 per cent. and the city 
revenue increased by only two and one-half per cent. 


More “Breathing” 
Space Needed 


‘Projects are now under consideration by a Legislative 
Commission to enlarge the rapid transit system by the 
inclusion of a greater number of cities and towns. The 
extended area would not be included on the basis of a 
flat fare but on the basis of fares commensurable with 
the enlarged facilities. 

“In 1898, the subways provided ‘breathing’ space to 
the streets of Boston, and freedom of traffic movement 
extended the. area within which people could live away 
from the heart of the city where they worked and traded. 

“In the course of time, however, the automobile cre- 
ated once more the same traffic congestion which had 
forced the construction of underground streets for the 
use of local transit. Today the automobile is strangling 
the economic life of the city and the resulting decentral- 
ization is reducing the traffic available to use the rapid 
transit facilities before the heavy investment in them 
has been fully amortized. 

“The answer would seem to be — remove this auto 
strangulation as the strangulation caused by trolley cars 
and other traffic was relieved in 1898. 


Planning for the Future 


“City planning has reached a point where it has be- 
come a ‘collective bargaining’ problem. A staff of expert 
engineers laying out super-duper plans on an engineering 
basis only will not solve the problem. 

“No, the plan for the future must evolve through ‘col- 
lective bargaining’ of representatives of all interests 
sitting around the table and facing the problem of saving 
the cities by a comprehensive evaluation of all the fac- 
tors involved. It can never be solved by representatives 
of special interests working for what they visualize as of 
greatest benefit to themselves. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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New Trackless Trolleys On 
Salem Street-Sullivan Square Line 


Trackless trolley service was substituted for car and 
bus service on the line operating between Salem street 
carhouse and Sullivan square station, via Winter Hill, 
on April 19. 

This service requires 25 trackless trolleys, delivery of 
which had been long awaited. The new trackless trolleys 
are of the most modern type with a wider aisle and with 
more knee room between seats. The seating capacity is 
forty-three. 


Extra Trips on 
New Schedule 


6 


Because of the greater speed and flexibility of the 
trackless trolley, the round trip running time between 
Salem street carhouse and Sullivan square was cut down 
by five minutes. Most of the service on the line is being 
operated as through service to Salem street carhouse and 
during the hours of heavier travel some of the service is 
being short-lined to Medford square and Tufts square. 


On weekdays, forty more trips than previously are being 
operated between Medford square and Eliot street and 
thirty-two more trips between Tufts square and Sullivan 
square station. 


Early Morning Service 


In connection with this change, an early morning 
service is being operated by trackless trolley from 1:30 
a.m. to 4:30 a.m. from Sullivan square station to Leb- 
anon Street and from Sullivan square station to Linden. 
Prior to this change, passengers making this trip in the 
early morning hours went by street car from Sullivan 
square station to Everett station and there transferred 
to a trackless trolley. 

On the same day, the early morning service which had 
been operated between Sullivan square station and 
Salem street carhouse was extended to Elm street, fur- 
nishing new early morning transportation to the Elm 
street section. 








Boiler Plant Conversion Continues 
At South Boston Power Station 


Extensive alterations are under way at the South Bos- 
ton power station to permit burning of oil, as well as 
coal, in heavy duty steam generating units. When com- 
pleted, this project will assure cleaner plant operation, 
reduce maintenance work and allow a choice of fuels 
for firing. 

In late 1945, the plans for converting coal burning 
boilers were made and essential equipment for this 
project was ordered. Though delayed delivery of material 
prevented immediate alterations at that time, the work 
has been in full progress since 1946. 

During the critical coal shortage last year, we were 
able to continue normal operations by burning oil in 
two firing units which previously used only pulverized 
coal. Changes on these units, Nos..21 and 23 boilers, 
required the installation of two 20,000 gallon under- 
ground oil tanks, an oil pumping and heating set, new oil 
burners, wiring and piping. 

By the end of 1946, the most efficient steam generators 
at the South Boston power station were equipped to 
_ burn pulverized coal and oil, either separately or simul- 
taneously. This gave us the advantage of using the fuel 
which was more economical avd more available. 


Current Changes 

Plans for this year include alteration of two stoker- 
fired units, Nos. 22 and 24. These will be remodeled to 
burn both pulverized coal and oil, similarly to Nos. 21 
and 23. The delivery of motors for these units is ex- 
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pected soon, so that we can complete changes before 
next winter’s heavy load period. 

The work planned for 1947 includes removal of 
underfeed stokers, complete rebuilding of furnaces, in- 
stallation of coal pulverizing and burning equipment as 
well as oil burners and another fuel oil pump. In addi- 
tion, the power station will be equipped with electro- 
static precipitators. These precipitators minimize any 
possible dust nuisance by removing fly ash from the flue 
gases. 

Completion of this work will eliminate the operation 
of large stokers under “banking conditions” to maintain 
steam pressure for immediate use in emergencies. Boilers 
can usually be “banked’’ more economically by using 
fuel oil and the cost of oil used for that purpose is ex- 
pected to be lower than pulverized coal. 


Reduced Maintenance and Costs 


The fuel oil system will be available under a// con- 
ditions of power difficulty or failure. Boilers Nos. 22 
and 24 require no electric power for operation as they 
have a necessary complement of steam driven auxiliaries. 
These units will be ready for operation at all times and 
they will pick-up the load in any emergency. 

When these projects are completed, the efficiency of 
the plant will be increased, cleaner operation will be 
possible, the most economical fuel can be used and the 
manual work required will be reduced to a minimum. 
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Attorney General Recommends 


That Legal Suits Be Terminated 


In a report released to the newspapers on April 30, 
the Attorney General of the Commonwealth, Clarence 
A. Barnes, made public his conclusions with respect to 
legal proceedings which were started some five years 
ago by his predecessor. 

According to his report, the Attorney General con- 
cluded that ‘the establishment of the existence of any 
balance due to the Commonwealth by trial of the two 
pending proceedings is legally so improbable that the 
proceedings should in any event be terminated at once. 
Otherwise the District and the Commonwealth will be 
put to substantial additional expense that is not justified 
by the probability of ultimate success. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that if my predecessor in office had been 
informed of the facts which are now in my possession, 
this litigation would never have been undertaken.”’ 

The legal proceedings to which the Attorney General 
referred were, first, a bill in equity instituted in the 
Superior Court by a former Attorney General seeking 
a deciaratory judgment interpreting the Public Control 
Act pertaining to the authority of the public trustees to 
make certain charges to the cost of service and for their 
accounting duties incidental to such charges, and, second, 
a petition brought by the board of public trustees of the 
railway for recovery of the unpaid deficits totalling 
$3,652,573.73 for the 12 months ended March 31, 1941 
and for the nine months ended December 31, 1941; 


Impartial Examination 


In his report, the Attorney General stated that in 
addition to having various decisions and documents stud- 
ied by his assistants, he caused an examination of the 
books and papers of the railway to be made by Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, independent public ac- 
countants, and a study as to depreciation and main- 
tenance of the property to made by Messrs. Coverdale 
and Colpitts, engineers. 

In this connection, the Attorney General remarked: 
“This is the first time since the beginning of public 
control that such an examination by an independent pub- 
lic authority has been made.” 

In his report, the Attorney General named what he 
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described as the “various criticisms of the management 
of the Boston Elevated by its trustees’” which have been 
brought to the attention of the Court. These he num- 
bered as fourteen, and he described and commented on 
each in turn. 


Comments on Charges 


The more important subjects covered and the com- 
ments of the Attorney General with respect to them 
follow :— 


As to the claim that large amounts for depreciation 
and losses which accrued prior to July 1, 1918 were 
charged against the depreciation reserve, the Attorney 
General said:— 

“These charges . . . had no effect upon the 
finances of the company, nor did they increase 


the cost of service.” 


As to the claim that large amounts had been expended 
out of income for capital improvements which were 
charged as maintenance, the Attorney General said :— 

“Our accountants and engineers . . . ‘are satis- 
fied that the companies’ policies and procedures 
have resulted in a reasonable distribution of 
charges as between capital and expense accounts 
and that the cost of service has not been over- 
stated.’ ”’ 

As to the claim that deferred maintenance was made 
up in excess of the requirements of rehabilitation, the 
Attorney General said :— 

‘.... our accountants and engineers have in- 
dicated that there was some restoration to better 
than good operating condition in the early years 
of public control; but they expressly find that 
the actual deficit of the Elevated, based on 
adjusted book values, is greater now than it 
was on June 30, 1918. They do not indicate 
the existence of any present cause of action for 
excessive rehabilitation.” 

As to the claim that excessive amounts were accumu- 
lated out of income as depreciation, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said:— 
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“They certainly do not exceed the amount 
which the trustees might well have reserved 
out of income for depreciation, and are found 
by our accountants and engineers to be less than 
that amount by four or five million dollars in 
twenty-seven and a half years.” 


As to the claim that pension and retirement systems 
were established and other payments for employees were 
made without express legislative authority, the Attorney 
General said :— 


“Tt is purely a question of law whether or not 
the trustees needed express legislative authority 
in order to establish the pension and retirement 
systems and other payments for employees and 
make payments under such systems and such 
other payments .. . The total to December 31, 
1945, has been $5,926,322. There seems to be 
no doubt as to the propriety of these payments, 
and I am unable to conclude that they are not 
legal.” 

As to the claim that the property of the Elevated was 
improved to such an extent that it is now much more 
valuable than it was on July 1, 1918, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said:— 


‘The statement that the trustees have over- 
improved the property of the Elevated is not 
correct in fact... . The net excess of liabilities 
over assets of the Elevated, based upon adjusted 
book values, is greater now than it was in 
1918.” 
As to the claim that large amounts derived from income 
were spent in the financial rehabilitation of the company, 
the Attorney General said :— 


“Our accountants and engineers have found no 
evidence upon which to claim that amounts de- 
rived from income have been used for the finan- 
cial rehabilitation of the company.” 


As to the claim that there was charged to the cost of 
service as maintenance expense the book cost of certain 
abandoned track, the Attorney General said:— 


“The information furnished to us by our ac- 
countants is that the actual charges to cost of 
service as maintenance taken out of income at 
various times for losses on track and roadway 
abandoned and not replaced has been $304,438. 
This is made up of an aggregate of smaller 
amounts, erroneously charged to the cost of 
service. While it represents a total much smaller 
than the amount by which the provision for de- 
preciation, in the opinion of our accountants 


and engineers, is insufficient, it seems probable 
that we could maintain an action for this 
amount, but only as an offset against the deficits 
for which the Commonwealth is being sued.” 


More Received than Paid Out 


In his report, the Attorney General pointed out that 
during the 22 years ended in 1940, the net excess of cost 
of service over revenue was $18,462,661.53 in addi- 
tion to which there are the deficits amounting to 
$3,652,573.73 for the year and nine months ended De- 
cember 31, 1941 and the deficit of $787,527.89 for 
the year ended December 31, 1946. The total net excess 
of cost of service over receipts from the beginning of 
public control to the end of 1946 amounted to 
$22,902,763.25. 

In this connection, the Attorney General pointed out 
that “‘in the meantime, however, the District, the City 
of Boston, and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
have received, as part of the cost of service, much more 
than the District has paid out.” 

The Attorney General stated that the Boston Metro- 
politan District, the City of Boston and the Common- 
wealth have received $46,675,313.06 out of the cost of 
service during the period of public control in payments 
which the railway had made available to reduce the 
District's bonded indebtedness and the subway indebt- 
edness of the City of Boston and of the Commonwealth. 

The balance of the Attorney General’s report related 
to comments with respect to the proposed public owner- 
ship of the railway company. 


"WILL IL: BE ABLE’-TO. SEGgumae 
COW PATHS FROM HERE?” 
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Have You Seen These Cards? 





oe Here are a few reproductions of car cards from our 
current campaign to promote sight-seeing via the Boston 
Elevated Railway. Additional cards will follow the same 
design and theme in urging passengers to take the El 
to points of interest in Boston and neighboring com- 
munities. 





FINE ARTS 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE SUBWAY CAR TO PARKER STREET 





Quick Thinking 

“The driving space at the Huntington avenue under- 
pass near the Uptown theatre was very narrow and an 
auto was rapidly approaching. I was about to get off at 
the next stop when your driver, with one hand on the 
wheel and with the other holding me, brought his bus 
to a quick stop. He thus avoided a very disagreeable 
accident. 


Elite Service 

“On a recent trip to the coast, I again noticed the 
drastic contrast between Boston Transit service and that 
of other communities. In many towns and cities en 
route, I found old, untidy equipment, wooden seats and 
benches, cable cars and other antiquated transportation 
facilities. There was no evidence of any improvement 
since my last trip, four years ago. Considering the 
excellent safety record of the Boston El as well as the 
modern equipment and convenience, I wondered how 
many riders realize what they get for a dime in Greater 
Boston — compared with the fares and services of other 
typical communities.” 


Thoughtful Bus Driver 


“The Boston Elevated and its trolley and bus opera- 
tors are often the butt of criticism for wrongs, fancied or 
real, so it is pleasant to record an incident that demon- 
strates that El personnel are just as thoughtful and as 
courteous as any of us. 

“Last Thursday morning on a trackless trolley bound 
from Lechmere station along Highland avenue to Claren- 
don Hill there occurred the incident to which we have 
reference. A blind man asked to be let off at Trull Lane, 
next to the Legion Home. The bus driver pulled his 
vehicle into the curb, alighted, then assisted the blind 
man down the steps, escorted him across Highland 
avenue and led him to the sidewalk of Trull Lane. 

“We don’t know the driver’s identity. Actually that 
doesn’t matter. What does matter is that every passenger 
on that bus is going to be a little more kindly disposed 
toward the El and its difficulties, and for that the El can 
thank this driver.” (reprinted from Somerville Journal 
& Press) 


A Helping Hand 


“A lame friend of mine, who walks with the help of 
a cane, has occasion to go frequently to Boston and usu- 
ally takes a car on Prescott street, one with the same 
motorman in charge: He never fails to say ‘“Good morn- 
ing” and gets off the car to help her on; later getting off 
to help her off. She feels very grateful to him and asks 
me to write for her. I also am grateful.” 
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Our Riders WRITE! 


Courtesy Kiss 

“Last week, while standing in Scollay square subway 
north, a car stopped and a woman with two small 
children, girls, started to alight. A starter, a middle 
aged gent, lifted one of the kids and turned her over to 
her Ma. The youngster was tickled; and even more so 
when, with Ma hustling her along, the starter waved 
her a goodbye. A similar wave and a thrown kiss were 
his reward.” 


Lost & Found 


“Last Sunday I carelessly left a valuable moving pic- 
ture camera on a Revere car arriving at Maverick station. 
The operator turned it in immediately to the Revere 
car barn. 
The starter immediately made an inquiry by phone and 
located it at the car house. It was turned over to me 
that evening. I'd like to extend my appreciation to the 
starter at Egleston and to the operator whose honesty 
and integrity prompted me to write this note.” 

x x xk xk 

“I desire to express my appreciation for the honesty, 
promptness and efficiency with which my bag, which | 
had carelessly left on an Ashmont subway train, was 
reported to my brother, whose name was on my identifi- 
cation card, within 15 minutes of the loss. You can 
imagine my relief when my brother called me to report 


At Egleston square I made known my loss. 


its safety.” 


Kind Motorman 

“Last Tuesday at 2:15 p.m. in the busy traffic of 
Arlington Centre, two blind men were wandering 
around directly in front of an elevated trolley. The 
motorman stopped his car and helped the men to the 
sidewalk. I think he used his head as well as his heart 
and should receive honorable mention in your great 
morning newspaper.” (reprinted from Boston Post) 


“Spick and Span” 

“Will you kindly pass on to your car cleaners at the 
Revere carbarn our compliments on the very neat ap- 
pearance of your trolley cars housed there. Your men 
do a good job; noticeable whether viewed from within 
the car or outside. Clean windows make the world look 
better; hence you are adding comfort and a better out- 
look to those who ride with you. Also I want to con- 
gratulate you on the neat appearance of your rolling 
stock and the new coats of paint which have been applied 
to many of the cars. Thanks to you and your faithful 
men, who evidently take pride in their work, for the 
neat, colorful and clean appearance of your cars.” 
(from the Revere Chamber of Commerce) 
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Joint Legislative Committees 


Hear Mr. Dana’s Plan for Progress 


On April 28, Mr. Dana spoke before a joint session of 
the Legislative Committees on Metropolitan Affairs and 
Transportation. He delivered a comprehensive analysis 
of local transportation problems and outlined a practi- 
cal plan for future operation of the railway. At this 
time, several proposals for public ownership of the rail- 
way were being heard. 

Mr. Dana spoke as follows: 

“The Elevated problem requires immediate action and 
a long-term plan of comprehensive legislation. 

“The action necessary is to 

1. Eliminate the dividend. 

2. Simplify the entire functional set-up with mini- 
mum authorities. 

3. Pay the $4,440,101.62 deficits needed to operate 
the system. 

4, Disabuse the public mind that 18 million dollars 
have been charged to cost of service during the 
last 2814 years that should not have been so 
charged. 

“Such actions will meet the public demand to stop 
paying unjustified dividends. It will save several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars annually. It will mot stop 
deficits until further steps, outlined below, are taken. 
The first quarter of 1947 shows an operating loss of over 
one million dollars. 


Co-ordinated Control 


“There are too many different authorities taking part 
in the function of mass transportation service in this 
area at the present time with lack of co-ordination and 
joint performance. 

Here they are: 

1. The Board of Trustees, directed by law to op- 
erate the system. 
2. The city and town authorities. 
The Trustees of the Boston Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 
The Metropolitan Transit Council. 
The Department of Public Utilities. 
The Boston Transit Department. 
The Board of Directors of the private company. 
The State Auditor, 


_ 


Oy a 
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“In 1946 — 153 petitions were filed by the railway 
to 25 different authorities and the maximum time for 
approval was 221 days and the average time 39 days. 

“A long-term plan should include a simplified, direct 
set-up of authorities designed to produce adequate trans- 
portation. 

“Thus, the planning, engineering, financing, and con- 
struction for the future could proceed in an orderly, co- 
ordinated, efficient manner to provide transportation 
upon sound principles. 


Staggering Problem Ahead 


“It is apparent that few people have any realization 
of the staggering problem with regard to local trans- 
portation which faces the 14 cities and towns in the 
years directly ahead. 

“Any competent engineering concern would confirm 
the fact that in the next decade, to operate the trans- 
portation system, many millions in excess of what may 
be taken from income as replacement charges will be 
required. 

“For example, rapid transit cars now in service cost 
from $10,000 to $28,000 while replacement costs would 
be from $40,000 to $70,000. This is also typical of 
other property. Where will the money, represented by 
this difference, come from? 

“It is estimated that in 1940 one million dollars 
would buy 62 modern surface cars or 95 modern buses. 
Today that amount would only buy 40 modern cars or 
72 modern buses. 

“Facing facts of this character, a preliminary estimate 
of requirements for the next five years indicates that a 
sum of more than $10,000,000 would be required in 
addition to the money available from income for re- 
placements. 

“Traffic already has begun to decline from war-time 
levels. If traffic should fall rapidly, and the cost of wages 
and the price of coal, gasoline, steel and other materials 
did not also decrease, then a very serious deficit problem 
will face the communities in view of the fact that ex- 
cessive fare increases would diminish the usefulness of 
the system. 

(Continued on Page 46) 





E. B. Myott Appointed 
Superintendent of Maintenance 


On April 12, Mr. E. B. Myott, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the maintenance department, was appointed 
superintendent of maintenance. 

Mr. Myott came to the railway in March 1946, after 
more than 32 years of executive and engineering ex- 
perience in transportation and power distribution 
projects. As principal engineer, resident engineer, de- 
signer and draftsman, he has worked in every phase of 
design, construction and maintenance. He served as 
chief of party, transitmen and rodman on surveys for 
street railway construction, railroad bridges and other 
public works. He has supervised all types of engineering 
projects for municipal and military needs both at home 


and abroad. 


Government Service 

During the period of national preparedness, Mr. 
Myott was in charge of engineering design of Army 
bases in Newfoundland. This work included railroads, 
lighting and power distribution systems, streets and 
highways, underground fuel oil facilities and other mis- 
cellaneous projects. 

A veteran of two world wars, he now holds the rank 
of Colonel (Ret.) in the Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Mr. 
Myott served in Iran and Iraq on transportation problems 
in connection with the movement of military supplies for 
Russia. Later he commanded an engineering regiment 
in England, France, Belgium and Germany and after 
V-E Day, he was on duty in Okinawa. Mr. Myott was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for his work in the Persian 
theater. 


His Duties 


As superintendent of maintenance, Mr. Myott’s chief 
concern will be maintenance of tracks and structures in 
safe operating condition, the maintenance of existing 
buildings and the construction of new tracks, car- 
houses, garages and other buildings. 

He is an active member of The American Society of 
Civil Engineers, The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
The New England Waterworks Association and The 
American Concrete Institute, as well as The American 
Society of Military Engineers. 
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E. B. MYOTT 
Superintendent of Maintenance 


Fun and Frolic at 
Road Division Dance 


The night crew, road division, rapid transit lines 
and their guests had such a gay time at their dance that 
they plan to make it an annual event. 

The first banquet and dance was held in the main 
ballroom of the Hotel Manger on April 19th. A well 
known orchestra provided music and solos were sung by 
Miss Claire Welsh, Mrs. L. Navarro, Mrs. F. Hannigen, 
Joe Barrett and John Sheehy. 

A lot of credit for the social success of the evening 
goes to Bill Hennigan and his assistants from the road 
division who planned the entertainment and dance. 












Write Your Bright Ideas 
To Mr. Dana 


Here's an open invitation to all “El” employees. 
Whenever you get an idea for improving service 
on the El . . . whenever you think of a better way 
of doing things, write direct to Mr. Dana. He’s 
looking forward to receiving service suggestions 
about any phase of Elevated operations. And maybe 
your bright idea will be the right idea — so write 
it now! 






Co-operation 





Successful Bowling Season 


Closed with Annual Banquet 

The Boston Elevated Bowling League finished another 
successful season on April 15, at the Commonwealth 
Recreation Alleys. Awards to teams and individuals were 
made by retiring President Howard W. Churchill, at 
the annual bowler’s banquet. This year, more than 44 
bowlers and friends attended the banquet in the hall 
of the Rosewood Restaurant where a tasty turkey supper 
was followed by special entertainment. 

The following teams and individuals were prize 
winners of the season— 


Team Prizes 
1st—Salem Street, Capt. Vincent Salvi 
2nd—Division One, Capt. Howard S. Churchill 
3rd—Fellsway Garage, Capt. Frank Miller 
4th—Eliot Sg. Carhouse, Capt. Anthony Pasquarilla 


High Individual Single 
Daniel F. Perkins, East Boston Carhouse, rolled 143. 


High Individual Three-Strings 
William J. Christie, Everett Shop Team, rolled 354. 


Ten High Individual Averages 


1st—Maxwell Wilson, Division One team 
2nd—Robert J. Young, Salem Street Team 
3rd—Glenn R. Watson, Salem Street team 
4th—Vincent Salvi, Salem Street team 

5th—-Arthur Ritchie, Everett Shop team 

6th—Harold M. Tower, Salem Street team 
7th—Howard W. Churchill, Division One team 
8th—James A. Sanderson, East Boston Carhouse team 
9th—John P. Malley, Eliot Square Carhouse team 
10th—Walter L. Ougler, Division One team 


This season there were eight teams in the league. That 
number is expected to increase to at least ten teams early 
next September when the bowlers reorganize. In the 
1947-1948 season Vincent Salvi will head the league as 
President, and Henry C. Olive will continue as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Waltztime for El Employees 

The El employees’ dance at the Hotel Continental in 
Cambridge, on April 24, was highlighted by a waltz 
contest in which 300 couples competed for the prize. 
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The winning waltzers received a special award, but the 
other contestants had fun trying! This dance was a 
revival of a pre-war custom and one which all those 
attending agreed should be continued. 


Music was provided by Bert Edward’s orchestra. James 
F. Fraser was general chairman, with Theresa Stapleton, 
secretary, and William Collins, treasurer. The sub- 
committee chairmen were: Joseph Connell, ticket com- 
mittee; W. Edmund Powers, music committee; Mary 
Brady, program committee; Agnes Donoghue, reception 
committee; and Jane O’Rourke, publicity committee. 


H. M. Steward Retires After 
44 Years of El Service 


After more than 55 years of transportation experience, 
44 of them with the railway, Harry M. Steward re- 
tired as superintendent of maintenance on April 12, 
1947. 


Mr. Steward joined the staff of the El employees 
in 1903, as roadmaster of the rapid transit lines. His 
next appointment was chief engineer, maintenance of 
way and he then took over his final post as superintend- 
ent of maintenance through a period of rapid growth and 
expansion. 


While working with the El, Mr. Steward was a 
member of the American Transit Association, The Am- 
erican Society of Civil Engineers, the New England 
Railroad Club, and other national and local associations. 
From 1929 to 1930, he was president of the New Eng- 
land Transit Club. 


Mr. Steward has retired to his residence at 90 Forest 
street, Medford. 


The El Takes ‘em Home 
In Record Time 


In 50 minutes, the railway moved 11,797 people 
from Suffolk Downs on May 17, 1947. The last 
race was finished at 5:50 p.m. and all elevated 
passengers were en route by 6:40. However, at 
7:40 p.m., autos from Suffolk Downs were still 
causing a traffic jam at Sumner tunnel. 

To transport these 11,797 spectators from the 
Downs to Maverick square, the El used only 45 
single cars. It would take about 6,000 additional 
autos and an inestimable amount of extra time to 
make this same move through congested traffic 
lanes. 


Co-operation 


Deceased Employees 


During the past seven months, 120 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 44 were from the active list and 76 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


* Warren A. Belden, porter, 1921 Thomas D. Johnson, operator, 1915 
*Richard G. Brackett, operator, 1913 Stephen E. Joyce, truck driver, 1923 

Charles Bunyon, trackman, 1923 James F. Kane, guard, 1913 

Wallace K. Cameron, machine foreman, 1909 Joseph F. Kelly, operator, 1918 

Joseph F. Cavanaugh, operator, 1918 William J. Killilea, operator, 1909 

Miss Margaret J. Coiley, collector, 1912 Robert F. Maguire, wireman, 1932 

Edward C. Collings, carpenter, 1924 Yuill E. Nichols, station receiver, 1908 

Henry J. Coppola, collector, 1942 Mrs. Margaret J. O’Brien, collector, 1918 

Walter E. Corey, pater, 1920 *John J. O'Neil, /aborer, 1925 

John P. Cotter, w7reman, 1946 Albert O. B. Pieterse, operator, 1912 

Robert E. Cushman, operator, 1946 Francis A. Rooney, adjuster, 1900 
*William J. Danick, hoisting engineer, 1923 Harold H. Ross, operator, 1918 

James Donaghue, /aborer, 1943 Elmer G. Salisbury, operator, 1912 
*Joseph A. Fabbiano, trackman, 1918 Albert Schumacher, operator, 1910 

Newman C., Fielding, swpervisor tickets William T. Sheehan, wzreman, 1931 

and transfers, 1901 Peter J. Sullivan, track repairman, 1925 

Aloysius F. Firnstein, repairman, 1903 Daniel J. Toohey, zs pector, 1912 

Charles P. Goeller, wireman, 1903 John T. Turner, repairman, 1904 

Arthur J. Hardy, operator, 1918 Clayton L. Walker, station receiver, 1913 
*Joseph A. Harvey, car cleaner, 1916 Horace J. Ward, coal handler, 1942 

Douglas Hayward, operator, 1943 Abraham S. Weisberg, general helper, 1943 
*John P. Hiscock, carpenter, 1924 * August Youngstrom, cement finisher, 1923 





Edward M. Jenness, machinist, 1918 * Not in active service at time of death. 


From Pensioned Group 


George C. Ames, operator, 1902 John J. Cummings, repairman, 1912 
George Archilles, operator, 1882 Hugh A. Cross, guard 1916 

John Bartlett, paznter, 1901 Joseph F. Daley, conductor, 1882 

Guy C. Bean, conductor, 1902 George Dyment, operator, 1912 

Frederic A. Beaudoin, station master, 1911 James E. Fahey, operator, 1903 

Mrs. Margaret H. Boles, collector, 1918 William J. Fahey, motorman, 1900 
Gottfried H. Bottcher, motorman, 1889 Henry E. Flynn, janztor, 1909 

James F, Bradford, warder, 1885 Joseph E. Forsyth, repairman, 1910 
Thomas J. Broderick, operator, 1904 Thomas J. Galvin, gateman, 1895 

Henry A. Bryant, warder, 1879 Christopher Gambon, repairman, 1889 
John J. Burke, machinist, 1912 William Gardner, electrical worker, 1910 
William A. Bushey, motorman, 1900 Mathias Gibbs, foreman, 1889. 

Jeremiah J. Callahan, repairman, 1890 Matthew J. Glynn, operator, 1909 

James F. Carlin, shifter, 1910 Patrick J. Glynn, operator, 1904 
Jeremiah Coffey, operator, 1895 Mrs. Margaret S. Graham, matron, 1911 
Edmond Cotter, groundman, 1895 Frank H. Grant, operator, 1894 
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Mrs. Elizabeth J. Hardy, collector, 1918 
James Harney, warder, 1906 

Wilfred Hill, operator, 1910 

William J. Hoar, conductor, 1911 

John J. Hogarty, operator, 1892 

Joseph F. Howley, operator, 1893 
Thomas J. Hughes, track driver, 1912 
John E. Keefe, operator, 1890 

Clarence A. Kelley, operator, 1910 
Clarence J. Kibler, zzspector, 1914 

Peter J. Leahy, machinist, 1905 

John E. Lennon, machinist, 1912 
Thomas Leonard, operator, 1918 

John D. Lynch, foreman, 1887 

William J. Lynch, motorman, 1899 
Joseph Masse, track cleaner, 1900 

Ernest B. McClenathan, operator, 1896 
Francis G. McDonald, /imeman, 1892 
William M. J. McDonald, inspector, 1911 
Thomas J. McGrane, Sr., machine specialist, 1912 
Miss Louise McLaughlin, clerk, 1905 
Frank Morrell, oz/er, 1918 


Co-operation 


Thomas F. Morrissey, carhouse repairman, 1905 
Eugene Muriaty, warder, 1905 

William D. Murphy, operator, 1900 
Charles H. Olson, operator, 1903 

James P. O’Shea, watchman, 1915 

John W. Owen, assistant engineer, 1895 
Gustaf A. Peterson, foreman carpenter, 1901 
Thomas H. Quilty, car cleaner, 1919 
Patrick Rahill, motorman, 1882 

Hugh J. Ross, zzspector, 1892 

Miss Julia A. Rowe, collector, 1918 
Edwin A. Smith, ~pholsterer, 1889 
Edgar L. Stackpole, watch engineer, 1904 
Allan Stuart, conductor, 1887 

Charles B. Sutherland, conductor, 1905 
Timothy J. Sullivan, 1906 

Edward W. Taylor, operator, 1895 
Morris Taylor, blacksmith, 1910 

John W. Tehan, repairman, 1918 

Robert G. Thompson, motorman, 1890 
Joseph Venzlousky, operator, 1907 
Arthur H. Warwick, inspector, 1909 


With the Pensioners 


Ninety names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1011. A 
list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Andrew Alba, track repairman 
Frederic A. Beaudoin, station master 
Miss Agnes M. Bent, collector 
James J. Brennan, painter 

Leopold Brillion, sw7tchman 
Michael J. Broderick, operator 

John Burke, machinist 

William H. Burrell, chief system operator 
Patrick J. Cannon, operator 

John D. Cashman, 0 perator 

Richard J. Cashman, night foreman 
Andrew Cataldo, trackman 

Andrew Conley, trackman 

John J. Cumming, repairman 
Thomas F. Cummings, yard master 
Denis Denehy, track repairman 
Charles D. Donovan, chief clerk 
Miss Julia F. Doyle, collector 
Edwin C. Drew, operator 

Andrew H. Engdahl, carpenter 
Edgemont A. Evans, assistant blacksmith foreman 
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Peter J. Feeney, svb-foreman 

Henry F. Fielding, operator 

Miss Mary F. Fleming, electrical worker 
John Fletcher, operator 

Philip P. Fuhs, stockman 

William J. Gearin, operator 

Chandler A. Godwin, s7gnal maintenance 
Max Goodman, car cleaner 

Harvey S. Haines, operator 

Charles E. Hamilton, operator 

James Harney, warder 

William J. Hoar, operator 

George Homer, carhouse repairman 
Henry J. Howe, assistant supervisor of payrolls 
John F, Jackson, 0 perator 

Thomas J. Jones, car cleaner 

Samuel Kaufman, plumber 

George J. H. Kearns, janitor 

Clarence A. Kelley, operator 

James E. Kelly, operator 44271 

James E. Kelly, operator 4249 


Co-operation 


James L. Kelly, conductor 

Joseph Kelly, operator 

David S. Landry, blacksmith 
William E. Lutz, operator 

George R. Magee, car cleaner 
Daniel F. Mahoney, operator 
Frederick A. McAlduff, svb-operator 
John McCarthy, trackman 

Thomas E. McGee, motorman 
Thomas McLaughlin, repairman 
John McMahon, machinist specialist 
George Morley, car cleaner 

Maurice J. Morrissey, operator 
Charles E. Morse, operator 

William P. Murphy, gvard 

Filippo Neclette, car cleaner 

Edwin Nestor, carhouse repairman 
Ira D. Norris, operator 

Michael O’Brien, conductor 

Charles M. O'Leary, carhouse repairman 
Daniel J. O'Meara, trackman 
Vincent Panico, machinist specialist 
John F. Power, car shifter 

Don P. Proctor, guard 


James J. Queenan, operator 

Pierce F. Quinlan, gateman 

John P. Regan, operator 

Robert J. Riordan, operator 

Frank C. Robinson, car cleaner 

John T. Robinson, trackman 

Michael J. Roddy, fireman 

Francisco I. Rosa, fireman 

Peter A. Ruck, machinist foreman 
Martin Rutledge, carhouse repairman 
John J. Ryan, operator 

Rodrik P. Silva, watertender 

James G. Smith, operator 

John J. Stack, blacksmith repairman 
John M. Sullivan, operator 

Earl R. Tarbell, carhouse repairman 
Michael E. Toland, carhouse repairman 
Patrick F. Toye, operator 

Michael J. Walsh, carhouse repairman 
Charles Weiss, t2mekeeper 

George E. Woodward, wireman 
Walter E. Wyman, swb-station operator 
Joseph H. Yarnall, swperintendent of power 
Gustavous A. York, operator 





URBAN TRANSIT PROBLEM 
Continued from Page 32 


Now is the Time for Action 


“To produce constructive, dynamic city development, 
facts must be faced and a technique of ‘collective bar- 
gaining’ developed. The old order changeth and Jaissez 
faire will not suffice. 

“T have laid great stress upon the use of the method 
of ‘collective bargaining’ on the part of a widely com- 
prehensive group in order to solve the transportation 
problem, so important a factor in the density of the city. 

“Do I mean spending long months in developing 
engineering studies and engaging in debates and in the 
accumulation of voluminous data? 

“I certainly do not. I mean the kind of action that 
mobilized and brought to a successful conclusion the 
greatest war in history. 

“J mean, instead, ‘collective bargaining’ by an all- 
embracing representative group, who stay with the prob- 
lem until they agree on certain fundamental needs and 
the methods of meeting them. Then there should be 


full speed ahead to deliver the goods. 

“That, it seems to me, was the way the handful of 
people in your land and mine had to start to progress. 
They were successful in laying the foundation upon 
which we have failed to build a good structure because 
we did not follow the methods imposed upon them by 
sheer necessity. 

“In effect, we should turn back the clock to recapture 
the courage, inspiration, team-play and methods of the 
pioneers in order to assure adequate city development in 
an atomic age.’ 


Please Tell Your Riders 

A new law which prohibits smoking in public 
conveyances becomes effective August 6, 1947. 
After that date, anyone smoking in cars, buses, 


trackless trolleys or trains will be liable to a fine 
of $5.00. We ask all operators, trainmen, and 
starters to co-operate with us in advising the 
riders of this law and in requesting those smok- 
ing to stop smoking. 
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Father Foley and El Officials Marching to Mechanics Building 


Memorial Mass Held for 
Deceased El Employees 


Keeping in mind the Scriptural injunction that “It is 
a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead,” 
more than 1,500 railway workers gathered together on 
Sunday, May 25, in the Cathedral of the Holy Cross to 
offer their Communion for the souls of fellow workers 
who have passed along. 

The Mass was celebrated by the Rev. William B. 
Foley, who also delivered the sermon. 

With the memorial service concluded, the employees 
and officials marched to Mechanics building to break 
their fast with a nourishing breakfast. 

To the applause of the spectators, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, was escorted to the 
rostrum by John P. Banks and William E. Ryan. The 
Divine Blessing was invoked by the Archbishop, who is 
group chaplain. 


Archbishop Cushing Presides 


At the head table were the Archbishop; Thomas F., 
Dolan, chairman of the committee; James T. A. Owens, 
vice-chairman; Charles E. Dixon, secretary-treasurer ; 
Miss Mary F. Riley, recording secretary; Trustees Patrick 
J. Welsh and William P. Joy; President Edward Dana; 
Vice Presidents John H. Moran, Willis B. Downey and 
Charles A. McCarron; Comptroller Thomas A. Dunbar; 
Auditor Michael H. Cullen; Frederick O. Fitzgerald and 
Joseph P. Fahey, respectively president and business 
agent of Division 589. 

The principal feature of the gathering was the address 


of Archbishop Cushing. It was a moving plea for “a 
united front of all believers of all faiths” against the 
“organized ranks” of unbelievers, who, he added, would 
“bankrupt this country spiritually.’ The Archbishop’s 
words evoked a heartfelt response from the huge 
gathering. 


Anthems by Boys’ Choir 

Previous to the address by the Archbishop, the audi- 
ence was entertained by the youthful voices of a score 
or more of choristers of the nationally famed Mission 
Church Boys’ Choir. Led by Dr. Rudolph Pepin, the 
youngsters sang many familiar anthems that must have 
touched the heart strings of the adult listeners. The 
choir ended the program with the hymn “Holy God We 
Praise Thy Name’ to which the audience added their 
voices. 

The march to Mechanics building, under the escort of 
a corps of mounted police, was headed by a platoon of 
transportation department men led by Thomas J. Rear- 
don. The combined boys’ and girls’ drum corps of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Watertown, and the Holy Name 
Church, West Roxbury, led by Anne McGrath of the 
Holy Name Church, brought an added martial air to 
the group following, which comprised the Boston Car- 
men’s Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with Fred- 
erick A. Blackden in front. Then followed the men and 
women workers of the various departments, among them 
President Dana and several trustees and officers of the 
railway. William Mahoney was the parade marshal. 

The large committee charged with the making of ar- 
rangements is to be congratulated for its splendid work. 
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Senior “El” Employee 
Retires from Service 


After almost sixty-three years employment with this 
railway or its predecessors, John J. Reynolds, claims 
attorney for the railway, retired from active service on 
Thursday, May 1. Mr. Reynolds has the distinction of 
having the longest record of continuous service with the 
Elevated and its predecessors. 

Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of the Northeastern Uni- 
versity School of Law and was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar in 1902. 

During the first World War, Mr. Reynolds was legal 
advisor of the U. S. Selective Service system. In 1921, he 


was president of the American Electric Railway Claims 
Association and in 1940, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Transit Claims Association. 

When not quite 17 years old, Mr. Reynolds was em- 
ployed by the Highland Street Railway which later be- 
came a part of the Consolidated and still later a part of 
the West End and finally of the Boston Elevated. His 
first work was driving horse cars and he was one of the 
first operators of electric cars. He served as inspector in 
various surface divisions and then became an_investi- 
gator of claims. After several promotions, he was ap- 
pointed claims attorney in 1902. 


Mr, Reynolds retires to his home, 10 Dearborn Street, 
Medford. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 39) 


Heavy Fixed Charges 

“The actual running expenses of the ‘El’ are seven 
million dollars under the income received but the nearly 
ten million dollars of fixed charges use this sum up and 
leave a deficit. 

“The Elevated problem arises because of the heavy 
fixed charges as follows: 


1, Payment on account of the 
guaranteed dividends annually $1,193,970.00 


. Payment of interest on 
$75,630,917 of railway bonds 
held by the Boston Metropolitan 
District (provides for interest 
charges and retirement require- 
ments on District bonds 


issued to purchase Elevated 


$3,659,580.02 
. Payment of interest and 
sinking funds on City of 
Boston and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Subways $2,836,184.35 


2,063,323.13 
$9,753,057.50 


4. Taxes and miscellaneous .... 





“If deficits are to be reduced, ways and means must 
be found to relieve the car riders of paying 
(a) The excess cost caused by the dividends. 
(b) More than one-half the subway interest and 
sinking fund; 





(c) More than one per cent. sinking fund charges 
on District bonds. 


“If such facts as these are faced, there are several 
million dollars of fixed charges that could be saved the 
car riders, 


Self-Supporting Expansion 

“Any long-range development under a transit author- 
ity to derive riders from a larger area must be on a 
sound, self-supporting basis. 

“The basic suggestions for rapid transit routes, out- 
lined by the Legislative Commission, are sound. Many 
difficult details must be worked out by an authority with 
regards to income and operating expenses for each in- 
dividual extension in order to assure that they shall 
be self-supporting. 

“There are difficult days ahead and now is the time 
to put the transportation house in order so that these 
difficulties can be met or else face a future of continued 
divided authority, large deficits, and strangulation of 
the growth of a great metropolitan area.” 


About Our Cover 


Here’s the band from Brighton High School, 
preparing to board Elevated buses for the annual 
Schoolboys’ Parade. In all, 94 buses and 35 cars 


picked up 5,923 boys from neighborhood schools 
— carried them to the starting point of the parade 
— and returned them to various dispersing sta- 
tions. This is a typical example of El co-operation 
in a special transportation problem. 
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Employees Awarded Service Emblems 


On April 1, the semi-annual exchange of long service 
emblems was made for the first six months of the year. 


The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to 155 
employees; 185 employees entered the 35-year class; 45 
entered the 40-year class; 10 entered the 45-year class, 
and three entered the 50-year class. 





At the present time there are 2714 emblems issued to 
active employees and 2041 emblems issued to employees 


who are now inactive. The distribution of these emblems 


is as follows: 











Classes of Active Inactive 


Emblems Employees Employees 
50-year 27 128 
45-year 107 204 
40-year 292 446 
35-year 917 479 


30-year 895 581 






The list below gives the names, occupations, and de- 
partments of the employees who were affected by the 


changes on April 1. 


Employees Who Have Entered the 50-Year Class 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
Alden P. Marsh, clerk 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Division 3 Rapid Transit Lines 


A. B. Rodenhiser, operator P. W. Maw, supervisor 


Employees Who Have Entered the 45-Year Class 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
F. J. Long, foreman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Division 1 
Thomas Kelly, operator 
Timothy J. Mannix, operator 


Division 3 


Frank S. Berry, starter 


Rapid Transit Lines 
Albert P. Brintnell, guard 
Thomas F. Flynn, motorman 
Wilburn L. Fraser, guard 
John H. Hayes, motorman 
Harry R. Shaw, gateman 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


E. R. Morehouse, assistant coin teller 
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Employees Who Have Entered the 40-Year Class 
GENERAL OFFICES 


Edward Dana, president and general manager 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Clifford S. Brittain, inspector, motor vehicles Coleman McDonough, trackman 
Timothy J. Welch, wireman 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Robert J. Breen, machinist James J. Hickman, John W. Robinson, lineman 
maintenance electrician 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


C. H. Black, senzor clerk F. A. Doherty, electrical worker Terry Myles, carhouse repairman 
James Reardon, electrical worker 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Superintendent's Office 


John P. Banks, asszstant superintendent 


Division 1 


Denis E. Crane, conductor William F, Donahoe, conductor Albert Flanagan, 0 perator 
John Harrington, operator Carl M. Kruse, starter John A. Mclsaac, operator 
Walter A. Newton, operator Bartholomew Rush, operator John Sheehan, conductor 


Albert P. Whelan, operator 


Division 3 


Thomas J. Butler, operator Michael J. Coologhan, operator Owen S. Curley, operator 
Percy H. Duncan, operator Michael J. Farrell, operator Thomas Johnstone, operator 
Donald MacPhee, operator John F. Murphy, operator Samuel H. Sweetnam, operator 
John H. White, operator John A. Willwerth, operator 

Rapid Transit Lines 
David Flanagan, yardman Michael J. Harding, guard John Kennedy, motorman 
James H. Loughlin, gvard Francis Loughran, motorman Oscar A. MacKay, guard 
Sarah E. McAvinnie, collector Timothy F. Mulcahy, motorman Timothy C. O'Callaghan, motorman 
Patrick O'Neil, motorman Roscoe A. Stevens, guard 


Employees Who Have Entered the 35-Year Class 
MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


A. J. Blackburn, designing engineer Philip Flammia, trackman Dudley Gearey, trackman 
A. Stanley Hall, asst. su pt. A. McGrath, painter W. McGrath, painter 
A. McManmon, roofer Michael J. Russell, track cleaner Gerard T. White, w7reman 
POWER DEPARTMENT | 
Frank G. Call, machinist Patrick J. Ford, o/ler Thomas J. Gordon, machinist 
Levi Hudson, sab-foreman Martin Kane, machinist William J. Kennedy, watertender 
John F. O'Keefe, auto. substation 
0 perator 
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ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Andrew Bagnell, carhouse foreman 

William H. Locke, machine 
repairman 

David R. McDonald, 


carhouse repairman 


James J. Cunniff, carhouse repairman 
Raffaele Marchione, 

carhouse repairman 
Malachy I. O’Keefe, 


carhouse repairman 


Francis A. Sinnott, 


carhouse repairman 


William B. Law, asszstant foreman 
Florence McCarthy, 

assistant carhouse foreman 
Fred I. Patterson, 

carhouse repairman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


William H. Affleck, operator 
Norman Brown, operator 
Joshua L. Cogswell, operator 
Joseph O. Doble, conductor 
James B. Flynn, operator 
James J. Gibbons, operator 
Thomas Harrigan, operator 
John C. Hutton, operator 
Thomas F. Kelly, operator 
James E. Largess, operator 
James McCloskey, operator 
George E. McKenna, operator 
John J. Meaney, operator 
Joseph T. Moules, 725 pector 
Patrick E. Murray, conductor 
Michael O’Connell, conductor 
Fred J. Regan, operator 
William C. Stokes, operator 
Harry E. Tebbetts, asst. station master 
John J. Walsh, operator 1830 


Edward Barron, operator 

John J. Casey, operator 
Nicholas H. Colomey, operator 
Robert W. Crocker, operator 
Morley B. Dickie, operator 
Clarence Dwyer, operator 
Lawrence J. Flynn, operator 
Alexander S, Harmon, operator 
Olof Johnson, operator 
Cornelius F. Manning, operator ° 
Bernard McGoldrick, operator 
Frank McWatters, operator 
Charles H. Reilly, znspector 


Division 1 
John F. Boyce, inspector 
Thomas F. Burke, operator 
Clarence T. Cole, operator 
Wilbert L. Drew, starter 
Christopher C. Forrest, station master 
Joseph P. Grant, operator 
Harold Harrison, operator 
Henry Johnson, operator 
Michael J. Kennedy, operator 
Frederick W. Marshall, operator 
Martin McDonough, operator 
Timothy McMahon, starter 
Martin J. Mooney, starter 
Patrick Murphy, operator 
Michael F. Nash, operator 
Arthur O. H. Peterson, zspector 
James W. Rusk, operator 
Thomas A. Strobel, operator 
Harold C. Twambly, conductor 
Ernest H. Wheaton, operator 


Division 3 
John J. Broderick, zs pector 
John D. Clifford, operator 
Walter P. Connors, operator 
John J. Crowe, operator 
James H. Donahue, starter 
Martin J. Finn, operator 
Peter J. Goff, operator 
Patrick J. Hogan, operator 
Duncan A. Macdonald, operator 
Jesse G. Mayhew, operator 
Patrick McGoldrick, operator 
William E. O'Donovan, nspector 
William Walsh, operator 
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Joseph J. Boyle, operator 

John A. Carmody, operator 
Hugh F. Daly, operator 
Vernon M. Eparde, starter 
William A. Geary, starter 
Daniel J. Hagerty, operator 
George L. Heider, operator 
Samuel D. Karp, operator 
Thomas J. Kenney, operator 
William W. Marshall, operator 
Michael McEttrick, conductor 
John J. McSherry, zs pector 
James D. Moriarty, operator 
John J. Murray, operator 

John M. Norris, motorman 
Edward H. Preble, operator 
Glen E. Silloway, operator 
John S. Swift, operator 

John J. Walsh, operator 1101 
Clarence E. Woodward, operator 


Charles A. Burgess, operator 
John J. Coffey, starter 

James J. Conroy, operator 
Maurice D. Curtin, operator 
Denis Downing, operator 
Walter W. Fitch, operator 
Benjamin J. Gott, operator 
Ivar H. Ivarson, operator 
William B, MacInnis, starter 
John J. McCarthy, operator 
Cornelius McNamara, operator 
Patrick Quinn, operator 


Co-operation 


George E. Ashe, towerman 
Oscar E. Bridgeman, porter 
Kathryn L. Byrne, collector 
James M. Caswell, guard 
George W. Colburn, guard 
Antonio D’Argenio, motorman 
George A. Deyab, guard 

John F, Downing, motorman 
Freeman Frazier, gvard 
George W. Haslett, guard 
James J. Keyes, guard 

Felix McGurl, motorman 
Francis J. O'Neill, guard 

Roy C. Potterton, guard 
Joseph S. Scarfo, motorman 
William H. Telford, yardmaster 
Ernest L. Venghaus, guard 


Leslie Carleton, agent 
Margaret Maccoy, bookkee per— 
cash counter 


Rapid Transit Lines 
William F. Barry, guard 


Bartholomew J. Buckley, zs pector 


Anthony Caruso, guard 
Solomon H. Clark, guard 
John Connery, starter 
Catherine A. Davis, collector 
William J. Donelan, starter 
Vernon A. Durgin, inspector 
Matthew T. J. Green, motorman 
James W. Havlin, motorman 
Leon J. Lewis, guard 
Bernard McHugh, guard 
Angelo F. Pardo, guard 

John J. Quigley, guard 
Abraham Shuman, switchman 
Michael Twomey, warder 
Richard A. Walsh, guard 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Receiving Office 
Arthur D. Forrest, agent 
Frederick J. McAnulty, agent 


Arthur E. Bowie, motorman 
Arthur H. Byers, motorman 
Patrick T. Casey, gateman 
Louis F. Cohen, guard 

Fred J. Dansereau, towerman 
Richard J. Delaney, starter 
Daniel J. Donohue, guard 
John J. Fleming, starter 
Godfrey Gwinnearth, motorman 
Francis G. Kane, collector 
Charles A. Lowe, motorman 
John H. McNulty, guard 
Richard L. Phelan, guard 
Arthur L. Saunders, guard 
John J. Sullivan, sensor supt. 
Jerry Vecchio, guard 
Gordon Whynott, guard 


Albert A. Hanlon, agent 
Clement H. Taylor, 
chief coin counter 


Employees Who Have Entered the 30-Year Class 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
Frederick J. McCoy, investigator 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


J. J. Flaherty, foreman 
P. Hagerty, watchman 
E. F. Toomey, bridgeman 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Bernard J. Tansey, /ine foreman 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Adolph H. Fischer, machinist 
John F. McGovern, electrical worker 
Michael J. Riordan, 

asst. carhouse foreman 


M. J. Conole, track repairman 
T. F. Grady, sub-foreman 
G. W. Smith, clerk 


Guiseppe Genco, switch repairman 
J. H. McCrystal, clerk 


William A. Burdulis, 

electrical worker 
Michael A. Higgins, track driver 
Patrick Naughton, - 


carhouse repairman 


John Gunning, machinist 
David T. Moan, electrical worker 
Michael F. Shea, carhouse foreman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Office of Superintendent 
Philip E. Doyle, supervisor of night operation 
Division 1 

Samuel J. Ahern, operator 


George K. Clark, operator 
John J. Costello, inspector 
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Leon H. Abdalian, operator 
Thomas P. Bardon, conductor 
Martin J. Corcoran, operator 


Patrick J. Athy, operator 
William E. Collins, operator 
John A. Doherty, operator 


Howard W. Dugan, operator 
James J. Gately, zs pector 
James J. Grady, operator 
Arthur J. Holland, operator 
James Keady, operator 

Roy E. Kelly, operator 

Guy B. Luke, starter 

William J. McDonald, operator 
Edward J. McIntyre, operator 
David A. Nash, operator 
Harold V. Roussel, operator 
Charles T. Sheehan, operator 
Charles H. Windhorn, operator 


James N. Anthony, operator 
Webster J. Boudreau, operator 
John H. Coleman, operator 
John W. Deasy, starter 

Claes E. Ericsson, operator 
Michael J. Gately, operator 
Matthew J. Harkins, operator 
Jeffrey J. Jutras, operator 
Daniel E. Lally, operator 
Duncan S. MacKenzie, operator 
Daniel J. McDonald, operator 
John P. Murphy, operator 
Charles E. Ordway, operator 


Eben F. Bolstridge, starter 
Raymond J. Clow, motorman 
Mark Davidson, collector 
“David M. Durant, warder 
John T. Farrell, guard 
John S. Foley, guard 
John J. Grady, guard 
Leonard H. Hayes, inspector 
James F. Kiley, motorman 
Edward F. Lynch, motorman 
Thomas J. Mace, yardmaster 
Leo F. McKenna, guard 
Joseph Morrison, motorman 
Edward A. O’Brien, inspector 
Homer W. Rollins, motorman 
Joseph A. Treanor, guard 


John E. Fahey, operator 

Harry Goldberg, operator 
Thomas J. Henaghen, operator 
Joseph J. Howley, operator 
Thomas Keaney, operator 
John Kevill, operator 

Nicholas F. Maloney, operator 
Patrick J. McGillycuddy, operator 
Joseph J. McNulty, starter 
Neil A. O'Donnell, starter 
Henry J. Schluter, starter 
James T. Sullivan, operator 
Arthur L. Wood, operator 


Division 3 
Allan W. Babineau, operator 
John J. Bradley, operator 
Joseph F. Cosgrove, 75 pector 
George F. Denning, operator 
Henry J. Fougere, operator 
Homer E. Glover, station master 
Dennis J. Hopkins, operator 
Edward J. Lacey, operator 
Edward M. Letson, starter 
James P. Mahoney, operator 
John J. McIntyre, operator 
Richard O'Connell, operator 
Gedeon A. Pelchat, 725 pector 
Frank E. Tobin, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Martin J. Burke, guard 

Eugene P. Colwell, motorman 
Frank J. Duck, guard 

Claude V. Elliott, gvard 

John J. Flynn, guard 

John F. Geary, starter 

Agnes R. Greco, collector 
Benjamin E. Jackson, inspector 
George W. Leavitt, guard 

Chester F. MacDonald, collector 
Henry M. McGough, motorman 
William J. McLaughlin, motorman 
Mary E. Murphy, collector 
Matthew O'Connor, collector 
John J. Tierney, ¢rarn starter 
Benjamin H. Twitchell, motorman 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Receiving Office 


Michael J. Hayes, station receiver 
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Thomas F. Gambon, 

asst. station master 
Raymond W. Hergt, operator 
William G. Jacobs, starter 
John J. Kelley, conductor 
Richard A. Kickham, operator 
Edward F. Manning, operator 
Patrick J. McGrath, operator 
Joseph J. Mulkern, operator 
John Regan, operator 
Edward Scott, operator 
Patrick J. Walsh, operator 


Thomas Berrigan, operator 
John Brown, starter 

Patrick J. Curran, operator 
John R. Doyle, operator 
Walter C. Gannon, operator 
Warren L. Graftam, operator 
Thomas M. Hurley, operator 
Donat J. LaCroix, operator 
Warren C. Littlehale, operator 
Joseph P. Malatesta, zs pector 
Michael McTigue, operator 
John O'Flaherty, operator 
Christian H. Schacht, operator 


John F. Clines, guard 

Daniel L. Cranitch, zs pector 
Michael L. Duffy, guard 

John E, Fanning, starter 
William J. Flynn, guard 
William A. Gartem, towerman 
William A. Harris, guard 

Guy C. Jenkins, motorman 
Joseph C. Larkin, guard 

George W. MacDonald, motorman 
Arthur W. McIntosh, motorman 
Jeremiah McNally, starter 
Dudley M. Nee, motorman 
John F. Quinn, guard 

James J. Tirrell, guard 

Patrick J. White, switchman 


John F. Little, agent 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


General Financial Data 


4 Months Ended April 30 


1947 
Cost-of service exceeded ‘revenue jane y. oe eee eee $1,371,626.25 
Operating ‘revenue }per:car-hout 2205, 9 $7.38 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated ................ 72.31¢ 
Avetape fare-per revenue passerigeta so. 0) ee ee 9.84¢ 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated ...,........... 7.16 
Operating Facts 
Car hours:operated alan. Se ALe fom tare ace 1,840,058 
Trips operated = 2. 44. hc) 8 in eee ee 23595,502 
Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapidy Transit vit cae os. Hae. ohana Cae eee 4,985,178 
Sulface*two-ten “Siee7 5-5. oa, 0 eee 39,069 
Surface, one-man. 7o5 eo .< fa es ee ee eee 8,188,609 
BUS Giiie nee Sead | vee Ee aad aie Ee ey een eee oe 4,173,628 
Trackless trolley? </osn.5.<) Sap ee aO. Gee e 1,401,536 
Total revenue miles operated) 40.0007 = cia eee 18,788,020 
Accident Data 
Accidents per.1 6,000 surface-cat miles Weuusse ee  ee 2.89 
Accidents per 10,000 trackless-trolley miles ................. 213 
ficcidents Herel O 000: bus-miles: shar. peels ene ee om eene 233% 
Accidents. per10;000mnies. REL. L. Wa ei ed bie re 1.89 
Revenue passengers carried per accident .................... 29,173 
Complaints 
Complaints in ‘regard to car service;*sires aa 4g ae eee 92 
Employees complained of by car riders ............. ee 255 
Power Statistics 
Zoas-of coal burned .. 22% 3.5. ae Pee ae a eee 64,033 
Barfels-of Fic] Oil burned achiig ai ae eee ee ne, 708 
Equiv. pounds of coal per D.C. Kilowatt hour ............... 1,442 
Net cost of power for car service per D.C. Kilowatt hour ....... 1.049¢ 
Net cost of D.C. power per total car mile .......... erase ay 6.637¢ 
Direct current monthly output (k-w. hours) ................. 99,699,140 
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1946 


$280,934.85 


$7.59 

73.87¢ 
8.72¢ 
8.26 


1,730,857 
2,236,429 


4,696,179 

207,765 
7,913,671 
3,797,374 
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17,790,559 


3.47 
2353 
2.82 
1.83 
29,202 


165 
282 


62,265 


1,456 

0.902¢ 

5.703¢ 
95,802,420 
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No. 3 


“The highest of distinction 


is service to others” 


KING GEORGE VI 


All of us are now working directly for the public. 


At noon, Friday, August 29, the residents of the fourteen cities and towns com- 


prising the Metropolitan Transit Authority became owners of the Elevated. 
At that moment, you and all the rest of us became employees of the public. 


For two reasons, the transition from working for a private company to working 
for a ‘body politic and corporate and a political sub-division of the Commonwealth” 


should be easy for us. 


First, anyone who has been working in public transportation, regardless of his or 
her particular job, has been working for the public anyway. Those of us who in the 


past have been most conscious of this fact have been doing our jobs best. 


Second, from July 1, 1918 until August 29, 1947, the railway was publicly man- 
aged and operated and the step forward into complete public ownership was thus a 


short one. 


In the future, as in the past, the chief concern of each one of us should be to 
do our particular job in the very best way possible, remembering at all times that now, 


more than ever before, we are working for, and in the interest of, the riders. 


Lr 
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Statement of the Public Trustees of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority 


Joseph Gannon; Edward E. Whiting: Carroll L. Meins, Chairman; John F. Hurley; Harold D. Ulrich. 


“The public trustees of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, who are pictured above, are glad to greet 
the employees of the Authority through the pages of 
Co-operation. 

“As a body, you are widely recognized as efficient 
railroading men and women. 

“Because of the very nature of your work, you have 
been working with the public. Working for the public 
does not change the inherent character of your work. 

“Under the Act creating the Authority and providing 
for the acquisition of the railway by the public, the 
trustees have been empowered to bargain collectively 





with labor organizations representing employees and to 
enter into agreements relative to wages, salaries, hours, 
working conditions, health benefits, pensions and re- 
tirement allowances. 

“Over the years, relations on the railway between 
management and employees has been extremely har- 
monious. We have every reason to believe that they 
shall continue of like character. 

“In the months and the years to come, we ask your 
active co-operation in helping us provide for the riders, 
whom all of us serve, a safe, efficient, economical and 
courteous transportation service.” 
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Meet the Board... 


We thought you'd like to know a little about the men 
who are serving as trustees of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority. So here are brief sketches to give you the 
background of each of our new trustees. In this limited 
space we have tried to show you who our trustees are 
and what they have done. 


Carroll L. Meins 


Carroll L. Meins of Boston, Mass., appointed to the 
ten-year term and named chairman of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, was born in Boston on October 22, 
1892, and was educated in the Boston public schools. 
He was graduated from the High School of Commerce 
in 1909. 

Mr. Meins entered the railroad and steamship busi- 
ness and was with the United Fruit Company from 1909 
to 1917. On May 21, 1917, he enlisted in the United 
States Army, Quartermaster Corps, as sergeant first 
class and was discharged in June, 1919, holding the 
rank of second lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, assis- 
tant to the zone quartermaster. 

After returning from the service Mr. Meins entered 
the wholesale chocolate business. He is president of 
Sparrow and Meins Chocolate Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Meins served in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1923 to 1928. He was chairman of 
the Legislative Committee on Taxation, a member of the 
Committee on Rules and vice-chairman of the Special 
Legislative Recess Committee on Taxation. 

From 1936 to the present time, Mr. Meins has been 
a member of the Republican State Committee and was 
its chairman in 1938 and 1939, 

In 1939 and 1940, Mr. Meins was Governor Leverett 
Saltonstall’s chief secretary. In 1941, he was appointed 
chairman of the State Department of Public Utilities, 
serving in that capacity until 1944 and he continued as 
a member until 1946 and in 1947 he again became the 
Department's chairman. While a member of the De- 
partment, Mr. Meins was administrative chairman of the 
Metropolitan Transit Recess Commission of the Legis- 
lature. Mr. Meins resigned as chairman of the Depart- 
ment to become chairman of the newly created Metro- 
politan Transit Authority. 

While serving on the Public Utilities Commission, 
Mr. Meins became a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utility Commissions in 1941 and 


this summer was elected second vice-president of this 
association. Mr. Meins was designated by this association 
as co-ordinator to sit with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


Edward E. Whiting 


Edward E. Whiting of Newton, Mass., was born in 
Springfield, Mass., on February 18, 1875, and was edu- 
cated at the Williston Academy, Easthampton and 
Harvard College, class of 1897. 

Mr. Whiting has worked for the Springfield Republic, 
the Boston Evening Record, the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
the Boston Traveler, the Boston Herald and the Worces- 
ter Telegram. He was the author of Whiting’s Column 
published in the Boston Herald from 1920 to 1927. He 
was at one time Washington correspondent for the 
Herald. 

Mr. Whiting has written three books, two about Calvin 
Coolidge and one about New England. He has also been 
a contributor to several national magazines and has lec- 
tured on current events and politics. 

He was chairman of the board of public trustees of 
the Boston Elevated Railway from 1937 to 1947, having 
been a member since 1927. 

Mr. Whiting is president of the Transit Mutual In- 
surance Company and a trustee of the New England 
Deaconess Hospital and Williston Academy. He is vice- 
president and director of the Pocumtuk Valley Memorial 
Association, Deerfield, Mass., and on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the School of Practical Arts, Boston. 

Mr. Whiting is holding office as a member of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority pending the return to 
this country of Brig. Gen. Henry Parkman, Jr. of Boston. 


John F. Hurley 


John F. Hurley of Boston, Mass., was born in Boston 
on February 17, 1895. He was graduated from the Bos- 
ton Latin School in 1911, Northeastern Polytechnic 
School in 1916 and Northeastern University Law School 
in 1928. 

From 1928 to 1934, Mr. Hurley was City Traffic Engi- 
neer for the City of Boston. 

Mr. Hurley is a practicing attorney and a member of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association and the U. S. Bar 
Association, 
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He is a charter member of the National Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. In 1939, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover as a member of the Committee on Aircraft 
Traffic Control. 


Harold D. Ulrich 


Harold D. Ulrich of Melrose, Mass., was born in 
Lawrence, Mass., on November 8, 1896. Mr. Ulrich 
attended the public schools and was graduated from 
Lawrence High School in 1914. He received specialized 
training at the Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance and was. graduated from the Suffolk Law School 
in 1931. 

Since 1922, Mr. Ulrich has been general chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Mr. Ulrich was formerly a member of Governor 
Robert F. Bradford’s Labor-Management Committee. 

Mr. Ulrich is a rear commodore in the Winter Harbor 
Yacht Club, director of the Family Society of Boston, 
member of the executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island Y.M.C.A., a member of the Ad- 


ee 
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visory Committee of the Harvard Trade Union Fellow- 
ship, and a member of the Youth Agency Budget 
Committee of the Greater Boston Community Fund. 


Joseph Gannon 


Joseph Gannon of Brookline, Mass., was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on October 3, 1899. He was educated in 
the Cambridge schools and was graduated from Cam- 
bridge Latin School in 1917 and from Harvard College 
in 1923. 

He is a founder and vice-president of May and Gan- 
non, Inc., engaged in the investment securities business. 
During World War I, he was a corporal in the 104th 
Infantry, Y. D., was wounded twice and was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Mr. Gannon is a past president of the Erie Society, 
past president of the Boston Securities Traders Associa- 
tion, a member of the Charitable Irish Society, the 
Yankee Division, the Harvard Club of Boston and the 
Crossup Pishon Post, American Legion. 


Pee 





. METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY — 


First subway poster under M. T. A. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY — 


Tremont Street Subway 
Celebrates 50th Year of Service 


Although traffic in a big city is always a problem, 
credit must be given to Bostonians for envisioning fifty 
years ago the increasing congestion in surface traffic. If 
it were not for their insistence on an underground rail- 
way, no one knows how much worse downtown traffic 
would be today. 

Fifty years ago, on September 1, 1897, the Tremont 
street subway was opened to help alleviate congestion. 
And Bostonians may well be proud that their city was 
the first city in America to have a subway for trolley car 
operation. 


Why Subways? 


Back in 1895, surface cars on Washington and Tre- 
mont streets averaged two miles an hour. And with 
Boston’s streets as narrow as they are, it seemed as 
though one could walk from Boylsion street to Scollay 
square on the roofs of the cars. Daringly, Nathan 
Matthews, Jr., then mayor of Boston, recommended an 
underground railway. 

Subways were something new. No other city in 
America had built one — and for that reason there was 
a lengthy battle, pro and con. Some were against the 
subway because it might hinder business in the down- 
town districts. Medical men warned that a subway would 
be a menace to health. And still others felt that Bos- 
ton, with its Common and historic burial grounds should 
not be disturbed by excavation. 

On the other hand, Mayor Matthews felt that a sub- 
way was the only logical solution. ‘Street widening,” 
he warned, “is frequently advocated, but I don’t believe 
our taxpayers want to spend millions of dollars to widen 
and lay out new streets. Besides, it would only be an 
extension and an aggravation of surface car traffic, 
which is the root of the whole evil.” 

With that, the Legislature created the Boston Transit 
Commission and authorized it to go ahead with plans 
for the subway. 


History Disturbed — Is Replaced 


In March, 1895, the section of the subway from 
Arlington street to Tremont street was started. But be- 
fore long, an injunction was served on the Transit 
Commission. Protestors claimed that the Commission 
had no right to excavate the Mall of the Common — and 
that the Subway Act was an infringement on the right 
of local self-government. For a time there were heated 
arguments, but their protest was finally overruled by 
the State Supreme Court and work was started again. 

The old Common Graveyard happened to be directly 
on the route of the subway, it was true. But the Com- 
mission made sure that the bones of 910 of the original 
residents of Boston were disinterred from the plot 
which was in the path of the subway. Their remains 
were placed in caskets and reinterred in another part of 
the cemetery. 


Grand Opening 


On September 1, 1897, the first stretch (six tenths 
of a mile of double track) from the Public Garden to 
Park street was opened. The first trip through the new 
Tremont street subway was an occasion reported all over 
the country. Harper's Weekly described it like this: 

The first car through the subway entered upon the 
incline at the Public Garden at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was an open car, coming from the westerly sec- 
tion of Greater Boston, and carried the enormous num- 
ber of something over one hundred and fifty passengers, 
clinging wherever they could maintain a foothold; most 
of them ambitious of the distinction of having taken the 
first trip underground. 

“All through the day the traffic was enormous, over 
100,000 passengers being carried. On the following 
holiday, Labor Day, the concentration of traffic at certain 
hours was tremendous and it was found that the station 
platforms, liberal as the calculations had been, were not 
large enough for such occasions.” 
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And in comment: 

“Not only does the subway offer a remarkably speedy 
and efficient means of getting through one of the most 
congested districts of the city; but, the tremendous pres- 
sure upon surface thoroughfares was at once relieved. 
Movement became free and accelerated to a degree that 
had not been witnessed by the present generation. 


Major Construciion Effort 


On October 1, the extension consisting of a little more 
than half a mile of double track from Pleasant street 
(now Broadway) to Park street was put into service. 

A year later, September 3, 1898, one and one-quarter 
miles of double track were opened for service from Park 
street to North Station. 

Samuel Little, then president of the West End Street 
Railway Company, reported to the stockholders that year 
and called their attention to the fact that the Boston sub- 
way was rated as the major construction effort of any in 
the country —and one which, on inspection, “evoked 
the admiration and commendation of structural engi- 
neers — not only of the United States, but of foreign 
countries.” 

The through tracks in the Tremont street subway from 
North Station to Pleasant street were later adapted for use 
by rapid-transit trains to connect the Elevated structure 
between Sullivan square and Dudley street via the 
Tremont street subway. From Causeway street to the 
outside of the subway, structural steel inclines were 
built. The station platforms were raised to the level 
of the car floors — and interestingly enough, when 
third-rail trains went into operation, all the center 
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First car leaving subway. 


The end 
exits were folding gates which were opened and closed by 


doors were opened by an attendant’s key! 


the trainmen. 

There two tracks from North Station to Pleasant. street 
were used for elevated trains from June 10, 1901, to 
November 29, 1908, when the Washington street tunnel 
was opened. During this period, surface cars terminated 
at Park street from the south and west — and at Brattle 
Loop from Charlestown and East Cambridge. After 
1908, the Tremont street subway went back to surface 
car operation. 


vO. 


“AND WHAT, SIR, MAKES YOU THINK | WAS GOING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION?“ 
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Metropolitan Transit Authority 
Buys Property of Boston Elevated Railway 


On Friday, August 29, at noon, the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority acquired the property of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company with a certified check for 
$20,297,490. This check, one of the largest ever drawn 
on a New England bank, was delivered by Carroll L. 
Meins, chairman of the Authority to P. A. O’Connell, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Boston El- 
evated Railway Company. 

Mr. Meins issued the following statement after the 
property of the railway was acquired: 

“The citizens of the fourteen cities and towns served 
by the Metropolitan Transit Authority today became the 
owners of the railway system operating in their com- 
munities. 

“They now own a comprehensive transportation sys- 
tem which is one of the best equipped and maintained in 
the nation. 

“The operating personnel, who have become em- 
ployees of the Authority, are well trained, have built up 
an enviable safety record and realize their obligations 
to the passengers. 

‘From this day on, guaranteed dividends are elimi- 
nated at an annual net saving of $610,402.50. In addi- 





Carroll L. Meins, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Metropolitan Transit Author- 


tion, the Authority will not be subject to Federal income ity delivers the check for $20,297 490 sanbmane 
taxes as in the past the Boston Elevated Railway has been. O'Connell. chairman of the Bosinnaniee 
The resulting savings are helpful but the remaining Railway Company on August 29, 1947, at 
fixed charges are still an exceedingly heavy burden. twelve noon. 
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These fixed charges consist of subway rentals, interest 
on bonded debt and local real estate taxes. 

“The trustees are directed by the Legislature to con- 
tinue the studies for an extended, integrated and im- 
proved rapid transit system in the greater Boston atea. 

“The trustees will make it their primary concern to 
furnish safe, efficient, economical transportation within 
the area now served and they ask the active support 
of the riders, the taxpayers, public officials, the em- 
ployees and the general public in making this publicly 
owned and managed railway the best local transportation 
system in the nation. 

“The public trustees of the Authority met this after- 
noon and, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
19, Chapter 544 of the Acts of 1947, appointed the 
following general officers of the Authority: Edward 
Dana as General Manager, John H. Moran as Treasurer, 
Willis B. Downey as General Counsel, Charles A. 
McCarron as General Claims Attorney and Thomas A. 
Dunbar as Comptroller. 

“These men are outstandingly able and experienced 
in their respective capacities.” 





“What's My Name?” 


Now that we have a new name — 


(and it’s a long one) —we'll un- 
doubtedly have a nickname. One of 
the Boston daily papers referred to us 
as the “Metro” — which, incidentally, 
is the name of a subway in Paris. Our 
first poster, reproduced on page 57 of 
this issue, uses “MTA” as our slogan— 
while in other instances, “MET” is our 
nickname. 

We're all interested in seeing what 
the public’s reaction is going to be. 
What do you think? Will it be MET, 
MTA, METRO or some other vari- 
ation? 


Statement of the Former Board of Trustees 


of the Boston Elevated Railway 


“The former board of trustees of the railway extend 
to the public trustees of the Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority their best wishes for the successful operation of 
the railway system now owned by the public in the 
fourteen cities and towns comprising the area of the 
Authority. 

“The public has acquired a good railway system, well 
maintained over the years. 

“The public has obtained a fine body of employees, 
well trained, safety conscious, and with a long tradition 
of co-operation with the management. 

“There is an excellent group of officers and officials, 
familiar with the complex problems connected with the 
operation of the railway and deeply conscious of their 


responsibility to the public. 

“There is a difficult financial problem in the heavy 
load of fixed charges imposed upon the railway system. 

“As with our predecessors, the problem of meeting 
all charges was the most difficult of all problems 
throughout the nine years of our ten-year term, except 
during the abnormal wartime years, 1942 and 1943. 

“We hope that a solution will be found whereby the 
fixed charges may be reduced and the railway system 
made self-sustaining. 

“We thank the employees and officers of the rail- 
way for their co-operation in the years gone by and we 
wish the public trustees of the Authority success in the 
years ahead.” 
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“You're Welcome” 


“We wish to express our sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the service received Saturday through the 
members of the Elevated Company in caring for one 
hundred and twenty-five children who were taken to 
Rindge Technical School, Cambridge.” 


Ambulance Service 


“On Sunday, July 13, I went to an outing in West- 
boro on the Boston Elevated bus. While we were in 
bathing, my little girl almost severed her big toe. I 
rushed her to a doctor where four stitches were taken 
in her foot, and then returned to the outing. Because 
I had given the doctor all the money I had with me, 
I didn’t know how I was going to get home after the 
bus dropped us at Tremont and Broadway. 

“The bus driver came over, picked up my little girl 
and carried her to the bus. Then he drove the crowd 
back to Tremont and Broadway. He insisted upon tak- 
ing me and my daughter right to our door and wouldn't 
accept any money. The Boston El should be proud to 
have such a grand fellow in their employ.” 


Considerate Operator 


“I am an elderly person using your lines almost every 
day and find most of your operators patient and court- 
eous. They are polite and rarely hurry me. They an- 
nounce the stations and points of transfers very clearly 
and my request for a transfer is quickly and politely 





granted.” 


It Pays To Be Friendly 


“Your driver on your Belmont-Harvard Square bus is 
most courteous and pleasant. He gives a cheerful ‘Good 
morning’ or a friendly ‘Hello’ to his passengers — and 
many of them have remarked about it. Besides, he 
handles the bus skilfully and easily, and it’s a pleasure 
to ride with him.” 


Stranger Impressed 


“TI am a stranger in Boston and use the El for trans- 
portation. Today at 11:00 A.M. I rode on a bus from 
Allston to Harvard square. I was impressed by the 
sincere courtesy and careful driving of the operator.” 


Our Riders WRITE 


Honest Driver 


“Last Sunday while on my way to church I lost a 
ten dollar bill on the Beachmont bus at 11:00 o'clock. 

“At eleven thirty, I went back to the driver and he 
gave me the ten dollars. 

‘He was very honest to return the money, as I know 
what a temptation it could have been for him to keep it. 
It is a pleasure to meet drivers such as this.” 


“The Answer Man” 


“I had occasion yesterday to ride in a Reservoir- 
Beacon street car from Boston, getting off at the Hotel 
Beaconsfield. 

“The conductor was efficient and extremely courteous 
and good natured in his treatment of the riders, includ- 
ing myself. He had a number of questions fired at him 
in the twenty minutes that I saw him and I was greatly 
pleased with the manner in which he handled the ques- 
tions and the questioners. He surely is one of your 


good conductors.” 

























Marooned Airline Passengers 
Motored to Terminal Building 
by Met 


We're proud that we could be of help to 
American Airlines recently. Here's a “thank 
you” from the Regional Vice President: 

‘We want you to know how much we ap- 
preciated the splendid job performed by your 
driver on Saturday morning, May 3rd. 

“We had a landing gear failure on one of 
our overseas planes just as it arrived from 
Europe. The ship was incapacitated about a 
mile from the Terminal Building. It was 6:00 
A.M. and very few cars were available. We 
asked your driver to take his bus out to the 
plane and bring the passengers in, which he 
did. This was very much appreciated by all 
and showed a great spirit of co-operation in 
this emergency.” 

American Airlines. 
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A Message OR he oi oote 


Bertmonrt, Boston, Brook ting, 


OF ARLINGTON, 


CAMBRIDGE, CHELSEA, Everett, Matpen, Meprorp, 


Mitton, Newron, Revere, SOMERVILLE and WATERTOWN 


Last Friday at noon you became the owners of the 
Elevated. Hereafter, the railway will be managed and 
operated by the Metropolitan Transit Authority, created 
in 1947 by Chapter 544 of the Acts of the General Court. 

Your ownership will save a net of $610,402.50 an- 
nually by eliminating the outstanding common stock 
and the payment of guaranteed dividends thereon. Also, 
the railway will not have to pay Federal income taxes. 


All this is good. 


We wish that we could say that your ownership of 
the railway ends all financial worries connected with 
public transportation in this area. 


But that 15 not so. 


Right now we face this problem — for the first 
seven months of this year, the loss from operations of 
the railway has amounted to $2,363,659.04. 


Annual deficits have been caused by the heavy 
burden of fixed charges which the railway has to carry. 
Except for the fixed charges, the expenses of operating the 
railway have been well within income. 


For the past 20 years, fixed charges have 
amounted to about $10,000,000 a year. Of this amount, 
more than $3,000,000 is paid annually to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the Boston Metropolitan 
District and the City of Boston for the purpose of 
paying off public indebtedness 


it: 
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These fixed charges are: 


Rentals on subways and tunnels owned by 
the City of Boston and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, including provision to pay off 
the public debt incurred to build the subways. 


Interest on bonded indebtedness, including 
provision to pay off the public debt of the 
Boston Metropolitan District. 


Local real estate taxes. 


Unless legislative action 1s taken which reduces the 
amount of the fixed charges paid by the railway—by 
having subway rentals borne in whole or 1n_ part 
through general taxation of the District and by reliev- 
ing the railway of local real estate taxes —the operation 
of your railway within its present income will not be 


possible. 


The public trustees believe that you, who are now 
the owners of the railway, would want to know that 
although the railway has been relieved of certain 
charges there is still a serious financial problem to be 
solved. And, as you can readily understand, this 
financial problem has been made even more difficult 
by the higher costs prevailing generally 

As to our main job—providing you with safe, eff- 
cient and economical transportation —we shall do all in 
our power to make this publicly owned and managed 
railway system outstandingly successful, mindful of 
our obligations to the riders,-to the taxpayers in the 
cities and towns served and to our employees. 


As directed by the Legislature, we shall continue the 
studies relative to an “extended and improved system of 
rapid transit in the Greater Boston metropolitan area”. 


You are now the owners of the railway system. 
Your dimes and the dimes spent by your family and 
friends will help to make it self-sustaining. Use your 
railway more —for shopping and for your trips to 
evening events in town. 


Yours sincerely, 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEES 
METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


CARROLL L. MEINS, Charrman 
EDWARD E. WHITING 

JOHN F. Hurey 

HarROLD D. ULRICH 

JOSEPH GANNON 


Your best bet... Ride the “MET” 














on 


Reproduction 
of M. T. A.’s 
first message 
to the Public 
the week of 
September 2, 
1947, 
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Front row (left to right): Willis B. Downey, General Counsel; John H. Moran, Treasurer; Edward Dana, 
General Manager; Thomas A. Dunbar, Comptroller: Charles A. McCarron, General Claims Attorney. 
Back row (left to right): E. B. Myott, Superintendent of Maintenance; Myron F. Freeman, Superintendent 
of Power; Ralston B. Smyth, Superintendent of Rolling-Stock and Shops; Forrest W. Carroll, Purchas- 
ing Agent: John J. Sullivan, Superintendent, Rapid Transit Lines Transportation; John P. Banks, Super- 
intendent, Surface Lines Transportation. 


Alterations Almost Complete 
at Clarendon Hill Carhouse 


Alterations to adapt the Clarendon Hill carhouse for 
100% trackless trolley operations are almost completed. 

The easterly section, altered in 1941, when trackless 
trolleys were substituted for trolley cars between the 
carhouse and Lechmere station, will now be used as a 
washing and storage area. As described in the January 
1942 issue of CO-OPERATION, it had been built for 
servicing — but with the addition of a modern washing 
machine and the prospect of new oil burning equipment 
in the heating boiler, the easterly section is ready for use. 

The westerly section, where alterations were begun in 
May, contains a new entrance at the north end. This 
was made by removing about 50 feet of the carhouse. 
A new floor, complete with repair pits, has been laid at 
the proper level to accommodate the trackless trolleys, 


and new heating equipment, sprinkler and pipe systems 
have been installed. Overhead lines have also been 
constructed to accommodate 81 trackless trolleys. 

The concrete retaining wall was extended to provide 
an approach at the entrance of the carhouse. About three 
thousand cubic yards of filling and a six-inch bituminous 
paving was set in to join the area with the already paved 
part at the rear of the carhouse. Paving was also in- 
stalled at the proper incline in the front of the carhouse 
after tracks had been removed. 

The new section will be used as a repair unit, equipped 
with necessary hoists, lubricating and greasing apparatus. 


Long-Service Emblems 


Long-service emblems, ordinarily distributed in Octo- 
ber will be issued a little later this year. New emblems 
are being made with the words ‘Metropolitan Transit 
Authority” and will be awarded as soon as they are ready. 
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“The Show Must Go On .. .” 


Especially when it’s Jim Britt’s broadcast of the 
night game between the Boston Braves and the St. 
Louis Cardinals. But had it not been for the help 
of the MTA, Jim might have been in a tough spot. 

You see, on July 17, at about 7:30 p.m., Red 
McCarthy, Britt's assistant lost the set of cards 
which contained all the Braves and Cardinals’ sta- 


tistics. At-first, he thought he lost them on a car 
between Park street and Braves Field, but Super- 
visor Callahan could not locate them. Then Red 


remembered that he had stopped for coffee at the 
Mayflower Doughnut Shop on Tremont street. 
Sure enough, the cards were there — so Night 
Supervisor Doyle had a man sent out from Park 
street station to get them. He put the cards on a 
Braves Field car and let Supervisor Callahan at the 
Field know which car they were coming out on. 
Jim Britt got the cards just in time for his broadcast. 
. and we heard Jim Britt give us quite a 
boost over the air — thanking us for the co- 
Operation and courtesy we extended in locating 
the cards. 





Trackless Trolleys Replace Buses 
On Saturday, September 13, trackless trolleys replaced 


buses on the line operating between Davis Square, Som- 


erville and Sullivan square station via Highland avenue, 
Cross street and Broadway. 


OP See a |e 
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“NOW THINK HARD. WHERE DID YOU 
LEAVE THE KEYS?” 
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Michael H. Cullen 
General Auditor Retires 
After 49 Years’ Service 


After working 49 years with the railway, Michael H. 
Cullen has retired from his position as General Auditor. 

Mr. Cullen joined the railway as an audit clerk in 1898 
and was promoted to Supervisor of Revenue accounts 
in 1905. He was appointed General Auditor in 1937. 

Auditor Cullen served on committees of the American 
Transit Accountants Association, was chairman of Fare 
Collection and Accounting in 1934, and was a member 
of the Convention Program Committee and the New 
England Transit Club. In 1940 he acted as group chair- 
man of street railways for the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Fund. Mr. Cullen is a director of the Brighton 
Co-operative Bank. 

He resides at 38 Imrie Road, Allston, and is the 
father of three children. 


About Our Cover 


On this month’s cover of Co-operation you'll find the 
signature seal of the Metropolitan Transit Authority. 
As you can see, it shows the 14 cities and towns in the 
Authority, the cities and towns surrounding the Au- 
thority, and some of the MTA main lines which operate 
in the transit area, 

This seal was used as a signature in our first message 
to the public, which you'll find reproduced on page 63. 
You'll be seeing it a lot from now on, 
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You OWN It Now... Community Fund Campaign 
So You Should Know More About It: Opens October 15 


Because every one of us benefits directly or indirectly 
from the Red Feather services, it is our responsibility 
to contribute to the Community Fund. We hope that 
this year, MET employees will contribute in even greater 


numbers — and that our fine record of giving will be 


upheld. 





You are now one of the new owners of what was 
formerly the Boston Elevated Railway. This year 
the Legislature created the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, consisting of the fourteen cities and 
towns served by the railway, and authorized it to 
exercise the option to buy the railway property. 


Naturally you want to know just how this recent 
change affects you — your transportation — your 
pocketbook. Although the five new public trustees, 
appointed to manage and operate the railway, 
would like to sit down and talk with all of you per- 
sonally, obviously they can’t do that. They will do 
the next best thing. They have accepted the invita- 
tion of station WBZ to broadcast the story of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority and how it plans 
to operate your transit system in Metropolitan 
Boston. 





The trustees would be glad to have you listen 
to “Open For Discussion” —a regular WBZ 
feature —on Sunday, Sept. 21, at 12:30 p.m. J 
They'll explain — among other things — the part 
you can play in helping operate your own transit 


system. It’s your transit system now — and you Tear off transfer for right time limit. 


and all others in Greater Boston can help to make 





it an outstandingly good railway system. 


Copy of flyer publicizing radio talk by the Public One of the transfer posters now on display in the 
Trustees of the Authority. lobbies. 





With the Pensioners 


l'ifty-five names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1041. A 
list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


George E. Ashe, fowerman John F. Callahan, svb-foreman 

Franti: C. Bell, designer William A. Coolidge, watchman 
William E. Brown, operator Patrick J. Crowley, arc repairman 
William H. Burrell, chzef system operator Michael Cullen, general auditor 
Edward J. Butler, clerk Allen Cummings, electrical draftsman 
Louis H. Butterworth, attorney Walker T. Curley, station receiver 
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Mark J. Curran, track repairman 
William H. Delory, wereman 
John E. Dempsey, swb-foreman 
James Dickie, foreman 

Louis Esperede, track repairman 
John T. Farrell, guard 

Angelo Gatta, trackman 

John Hamilton, snspector 
Patrick J. Harrington, operator 
Martin H. Harrison, machinist 
Clarence H. Hatch, operator 
Martin Hession, trackman 
William E. Hobbs, rail grinder 
William E. Houlihan, machinist 
Albert F. Humphrey, machinist foreman 
James A. Johnston, /aborer 
Daniel Kelleher, trackman 
John Kevill, rail shop foreman 
Frank A. Lee, yard master 
James E. Lee, ns pector 

James J. Lee, operator 

Patrick J. Lee, operator 
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James W. Lynn, machinist 

Alden P. Marsh, clerk 

John Mastrangelo, /rackman 
Percival E. Maw, general supervisor 
Neil McDevitt, arc repairman 
John F. McGeough, trackman 

Coll McKeller, trackman 

Patrick O'Donnell, trackman 
Edwin R. Olin, ass¢stant electrical engineer 
Pelligrino Perella, track repairman 
Patrick Price, guard 

Thomas Reagan, trackman 

John J. Reynolds, claims attorney 
Francesco Ricciardi, trackman 
Irving C. Singer, operator 

Harry Stern, machinist 

H. M. Steward, superintendent of maintenance 
Joseph A. Treanor, guard 

Antonio Vinci, trackman 

Edmund Ward, truck driver 
Harold A. Young, foreman 


Deceased Employees 


During the past three months, 33 of our employees have been reported 


deceased. Of this number, 16 were from the active list and 17 were pensioners. 


From Pensioned Group 


Miss Mary W. Boyle, clerk-stenographer, 1900 
Michael J. Burke, motorman, 1908 

David T. Campbell, operator, 1900 

George R. Cassidy, operator, 1915 

John J. Freany, warder, 1909 

Michael Gill, trackman, 1919 

James A. Gurney, operator, 1909 

Herbert L. Hill, mzscellaneous worker, 1907 
Herbert W. Homans, crossing tender, 1913 


John McHugh, operator, 1893 
Robert E. Nelson, operator, 1882 
Alberic Poerier, operator, 1905 
Daniel C. Ryan, conductor, 1898 
Daniel P. Shane, operator, 1896 
Philo Spencer, motorman, 1889 
Charles Valente, janitor, 1913 
John J. Wiseman, watchman, 1908 


From Active Group 


George J. Blanchett, operator, 1912 

James F. Brady, /ineman, 1935 

Edward H. Childs, clerk, 1916 

Thomas A. Flynn, operator, 1916 

Joseph A. Griffin, general supervisor, 1904 
Ernest F. Hearon, clerk, 1909 

Jacob Kaufman, operator, 1916 

Joseph J. Keenan, bridgeman, 1922 


Alexander J. Matheson, starter, 1906 
Timothy J. Murphy, operator, 1911 
Edward H. Preble, operator, 1912 
Thomas J. Quinn, /aborer, 1911 

Rocco Rausee, ¢rackman, 1921 

Edmond J. Starr, electrical worker, 1942 
Harold M. Tower, operator, 1918 
Herbert K. Wright, gvard, 1905 


Comparison 


Year Ended December 31, 1946 





Operating Revenue 
[= 


Boston 





$39,033,325 


Philadel phia 
$58,516,639 


Detroit 





$43,417,060 


Cleveland 


of Results of Operations in Various Cities 


Eastern Mass. 





$24,669,900 





$14,544,004 





















































Non-Operating Income . 48,783 642,026 173,402 94,747 176,005 
Total Income 39,082,108 59,158,665 43,590,462 24,764,647 ‘14,720,009 
Wages & Salaries in Operating Expenses 23,122;763 35,071,367 26,852,494 15,945,606 7,372,568 
Material & Expenses . : 7,108,877 10,915,820 8,805,348 4,420,485 3,150,064 
Total Operating Expenses (excl ae 
preciation ) 30,231,640 45,987,187. 35,657,842 20,366,091 ~- 10,522,632 
Provision for Deferred Maintenance . — 41,708 — — aed 
Depreciation 1,808,817 2,810,210 2,796,155 1,485,879 781,129 
Total Taxes ee eee 1,902,924 2,956,978 770,894 487,051 1,868,785 
Total Operating iad es Taxes & a oe 
Depreciation Vanes 33,943,381 51,796,083 °-39,224-891... ‘22,339,021 tla, baa 
Income before Interest & Other Deduc- 
tions ep, 7,362,582 4,365,571 2,425,626 ‘1,547,463 
Interest Charges . 3,720,459 2,629,041 726,101 1,649,222 230,407 
Rental Deductions ‘ 2,881,274 3,367,038 — -- — 
Dividends (required by Peat 1,193,970 — — aa = 
Other Deductions 94,331 285,768 — 100,000 125233 
Total Deductions . 7,890,034 6,281,847 726,101 1,749,222 242,640 
Result of Operations $2,751,307* $1,080,735 $3,639,470 $676,404 $1,304,823 
Miscellaneous Statistics 
Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Eastern Mass. 
Area Served (Square Miles) 114 407 163.9 170 1,080 
Population Served 1,416,270 2,526,000 2,100,000 1,262,000 2, li t7o 
Density of Population Served . 12,423 6,206 12,813 7,424 2,014 
Revenue Passengers . 433,094,952 715,456,007 431,513,675 446,393,537 Not available 
Miles Operated 56,851,873 109,920,200 99,520,560 44,882,570 29,038,440 
Rides per Capita . 306 283 205 354 Not available 
Revenue Passengers per Mile . 7.62 6.51 4.34 9.95 Not available 
Average Fare . 8.75¢ 8.00¢ 9.95¢ 5.44¢ Not available 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to Income 
(incl. depreciation) 81.98% 82.56% 88.22% 88.24% 76.79% 


Investment . . $182,000,000 $269,900,000 $57,274,915 $30,046,003 $14,795,722 


*Denotes debit balance. 
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“Good will is the mightiest 
practical force in the universe.” 


CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE 


We are now well into the first winter of operations of this railway under the newly created 
Metropolitan Transit Authority. Any winter is a period of testing. Operating conditions are 
much more difficult. More riders use our services — especially after a storm when the going is 
toughest. 

In this, the first winter under the new Authority, I have every confidence that our operating 
force and our maintenance, equipment and power departments will come through with flying 
colors — and maintain the service even under the most adverse conditions. 


* * * * * 


The railway is gradually acquiring a new look. The men in the blue-uniformed force have 
already gotten their M.T.A. buttons. The new badges are appearing on the caps. New well- 
lighted stainless steel news stands have replaced the old at a number of busy stations. A new 
information booth, similar in construction to the news stands, has been erected at a new and 
better location at the southbound platform of the Park street station. 

Many service vehicles are displaying the new name. Now there is appearing on the passenger 
vehicles a signature seal in six colors, showing the area in which the Authority now operates and 
surrounding cities and towns. We are making a special effort to keep clean the stations and the 
rolling stock. 

In keeping, I ask you of the operating force to pay particular attention to your appearance. 
The members of the operating force are the ones who come in daily contact with our riders and 
upon the appearance of our operators, guards and supervisory force depends in large part the im- 
pression which the riding public has of our railway as a whole. Your neatness in dress and clean- 
liness of appearance would go the longest way in favorably impressing the public. 


* * * * x 


As all of you who are employed by the Authority probably know, the expenses of operating 
the railway have arisen due to increases in the cost of materials, supplies, equipment and wages. 
Each of you can do his or her part in offsetting those increases by seeing to it that we obtain all 
the riding that we can get. We need it. By your every act —of safe, efficient operation and of 
courtesy toward the riders — you in the operating force can do your part toward increasing riding. 

All of us must never forget that we are in the transportation business, one which is highly 
competitive, and that it is up to each one of us to do all that we can in our personal capacity to 
hold the old riders and attract new ones. 


* * * * * 


On behalf of the public trustees and of the management of the Authority, I wish to extend to 
you and to the members of your family our best wishes for a happy 1948. 


Cone Re 
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Make Friends 


JANUARY, 1948 


To Make Riders — For the MTA 


If you're like most of us, you'll remember when a 
pair of skates was the most important thing in the world 
to you. Maybe you were told that the only way you could 
have them was to work for them. So you did. You 
found odd jobs, did errands, sold papers. And every 
night before you went to bed, you’d empty your pockets 
of change. Before you knew it, your little bank was 
unbelievably heavy — and you rushed to the store to 
buy your skates. 

You treasured them. Not because they were the best 
skates in the world — but because they represented an 
accomplished goal. And you learned that nothing was 
quite so valuable as the results of your own work and 
perseverance. 

We're all grown-men and women now, but the same 
principles hold true. So, we'd like to remind you of 
how this little skate story applies to our problem today. 


Operating Costs Rising 

As you may know, the costs of operating the MTA 
have increased. The only way we can make up these 
costs is by adding more regular riders to our already 
large “‘passenger list.’” Not only will that help us give 


better service to Metropolitan Boston — but it will mean ~ 


a definite step toward giving you more security and peace 
of mind. 

It isn’t a difficult job. It takes only daily interest and 
perseverance. And when you come right down to it — 
it’s like putting a penny in the jar every night to buy a 
pair of skates. Only this time — the pair of skates is 
your own security which is tied up with the future of 
the MTA. 


This is the situation. Over the last two decades, rela- 
tively more and more people have been driving their 
own cars to work, to the movies, to the ball game, and so 
on. That’s affected the potential number of riders on 
the MTA —and has had the effect of reducing the 
amount of money that could have been taken in. Today, 
gasoline is becoming short — the traffic situation is the 
worst we've ever known—and many people can’t 
afford to ride in taxis. So right now is the best time for 
us to try and get more people to ride the MTA. 


How We Can Get More Riders 


How are we going to make the MTA more attractive 
to automobile owners? By giving them quicker, safer, 
and more convenient service than they can get anywhere 
else. 

Now, people have to be so/d on that. We have al- 
ready made plans to tell people about the MTA through 
our advertising. 

You've already seen —or will see —the attractive 
posters we’ve had made to do just that. Some of them 
are reproduced here. You'll see others on station plat- 
forms and in the cars. And that’s only one part of our 
campaign. You'll see other parts of it from time to time. 

But these are not enough. For you are our ‘‘good- 
will’ ambassadors every day of the week. To the public 
YOU ARE THE MTA. Your smile, your courteous and 
correct answers to questions, your consideration of pas- 
sengers, your manner and appearance represent the MTA 
to the thousands of men, women, and children who ride 
with you. 
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What Makes Friends 


And the more consideration you show toward the 
public, and the more interest you have in your job, the 
more friends you and the MTA will make. And we don’t 
have to tell you that the more friends we make — the 
more regular riders we have. We figured out the other 
day that if every MTA employee, through extra courtesy 
and consideration, influenced 10 new persons to ride on 
the system regularly, then the resulting increase in our 
revenue would be very substantial. And you can do it! 
For word of mouth is the best advertising in the world. 
If your present riders begin to talk about your excellent 
service and ¢hezr satisfaction, it would be no time before 
you alone would have indirectly attracted more than 10 
new riders. 

In the months to come, we will do our part to help 
you increase the riding. And we hope that very soon, 
we can look back with satisfaction at the work we've 
all accomplished. 

May we count on you to help? 





WEW, DIRECT CROSS-TOWN BUS SERVICE 
SOUTH END TO BACK BAY 


STARTS SATURDAY 
DEC. 13th 














Whatever you're doing - Wherever you're going — THE M.T.A.'S GOING YOUR WAY! 











The advertisement you see above appeared 
in the Boston papers on December 9 to an- 
nounce our new cross-town bus service. Up 
in the left-hand corner, you'll see a figure 
who'll become mighty familiar. He’s Mr. 
MTA who is going to appear in all our ad- 
vertising from now on. 
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METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


Here’s one of the attractive, full-color one- 
sheet posters we're putting up in subway 
stations to help YOU win more friends for the 
MTA. 


About Our Cover 

An MTA bus played a part in bringing back 
survivors of the “Bermuda Sky Queen’”’—forced to 
land Oct. 14 in the Mid-Atlantic for lack of fuel. 

On October 19, tired, disheveled, but glad to be 
alive, thirty-seven Shell Oil employees boarded the 
bus which took them to the University Club, Bos- 
ton, to await further transportation to New York. 

The men had been rescued at sea October 15 
by the Coast Guard Cutter “Bibb” after spending 
seemingly interminable hours afloat. The “Sky 
Queen” left Shannon, Ireland, on October 14, 
and was headed for New York with 62 passengers 
and a crew of seven when fuel ran dry. 


Upon his return from Europe, Henry Parkman 
assumed his office as Trustee of the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority. During Mr. Park- 
man’s absence as governmental advisor to 
American occupation forces in Germany, 
Edward E. Whiting served in his stead. In 
this limited space we have tried to introduce 
you to our newest trustee. 


Henry Parkman 


Henry Parkman of Boston, Mass., was qualified as a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Transit Authority for the 
eight-year term on October 8, 1947, succeeding Edward 
E. Whiting of Newton, Mass., who held office as a trus- 
tee of the Authority pending the return to this country of 
Mr. Parkman. 

Born in Boston on April 26, 1894, Mr. Parkman was 
graduated from St. Mark’s School and from Harvard Col- 
lege, receiving an A.B. degree from the latter institution 
in 1915 and an A.M. degree in 1916. 

In 1917, Mr. Parkman enlisted in the Army of the 
United States, serving overseas for one year as a captain 
of infantry with the 304th and 320th divisions. He was 
discharged from the service in June, 1919, after being in 
service for longer than two years. 

Mr. Parkman has held a number of public offices. He 
served in the Boston City Council from 1926 to 1929, 
the Massachusetts State Senate from 1929 to 1936 and 
he was Corporation Counsel of Boston from 1938 to 
1940 and O.P.A. Administrator for Massachusetts in 
1942. 

Resigning his position as O.P.A. Administrator in 
January, 1943, he was commissioned a Lt. Colonel in the 
Army of the United States. He went overseas in August, 
1943, and served as a member of the staff of the Allied 
Force Headquarters, stationed at Algiers. In August, 
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1944, while serving as Chief Civil Affairs Officer of the 
Seventh Army, Mr. Parkman went into Southern France 
at the time of its invasion. 


Mr. Parkman became Assistant Chief of Staff, G-5, 
of the Sixth Army group commanded by General Jacob 
L. Devers. In this capacity, he entered Germany in 
March, 1945. He returned to the United States in 
August, 1945 and terminated his military service in No- 
vember of that year with the rank of Brigadier General. 

Mr. Parkman went overseas again as a civilian in 
April, 1946, serving in the military government of Ger- 
many; first as director of the Civil Administration Divi- 
sion and then as governmental advisor to General Lucius 
D. Clay. Mr. Parkman returned to the United States in 
September of 1947. Thereafter, he became a Trustee of 
the Authority. He is a member of the law firm of Hem- 
enway and Barnes. 

While a member of the State Senate, Mr. Parkman 
was chairman of the Committee on Taxation and a mem- 
ber of the joint Ways and Means Committee. 

Another of Mr. Parkman’s activities has been his serv- 
ice as chairman of the Interstate Conference on Labor 
Compacts. He was recently appointed a member of the 
Loyalty Review Board, established under a Presidential 


order. 
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MTA Pension Plan 


On Friday, October 31, Carroll L. Meins, Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Transit Authority issued the follow- 
ing statement relative to the new agreement reached be- 
tween the Authority and the Boston Carmen's Union: 

“A sound contributory pension system, a two-year 
agreement establishing a five-day week which will result 
in no increase in take-home pay, and with no retroactive 
provisions, are included in the new agreement reached 
between the Metropolitan Transit Authority and the Bos- 
ton Carmen’s Union. This agreement was reached after 
lengthy negotiations which were begun subsequent to 
April 30, when the Union submitted various proposals 
for changes in the then existing agreement. 

“The new agreement, which covers approximately 
5,300 of the 7,700 employees of the Authority, is for the 
two-year period from July 1, 1947 to July 1, 1949. Here- 
tofore, contracts have been on a one-year basis. The pro- 
visions of the agreement will take effect on January 1, 
1948. 

“The pension system will provide for equal contribu- 
tions by the Authority and by the Union of an amount 
not to exceed, on the part of either, five per cent. of the 
annual payroll of the employees covered. Details of the 
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pension plan, based on age, length of service and earn- 
ings, are to be developed by qualified actuaries. 

“The employees of the railway are no longer subject 
to the provisions of the Federal Social Security Act by 
virtue of Chapter 544 of the Acts of 1947 which resulted 
in their becoming employees of a sub-division of the 
Commonwealth. In establishing a contributory pension 
system, the action of the Trustees was in conformity with 
Chapter 544 which authorized them to enter into agree- 
ments with labor organizations relative to wages, hours, 
and pension and retirement allowances. 

“Under this agreement the employees will be pro- 
tected in their old age by a sound contributory pension 
system, a system which has been adopted so far by only 
a few of the street railway and bus systems operating in 
the larger metropolitan areas. 

“The Trustees believe that the agreement is in keep- 
ing with the public interest and is in conformity with 
present general economic conditions. The security which 
will be afforded to the employees covered by the agree- 
ment, the Trustees expect, will result in greater efficiency 
and productivity with a maximum courtesy toward the 
riding public, who are the owners of the railway system.” 


BUT BEING COURTEOUS 
THINGS. “ 
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Service Is A Friendly Word 


“Last Monday I left my pocketbook with my billfold 
and all my money on the Army Base bus. I did not dis- 
cover my loss until I had boarded my train and looked 
for my commuters’ ticket. As I come in from Worcester 
every day I found myself stranded in Boston without 
even a nickel to call for help. 

“I left the bus and found the starter outside South 
Station. He is a Mr. Clancy and after I had found him, 
most of my troubles greatly diminished. He not only re- 
assured me that the purse would most likely be found, 
but volunteered to look for it himself. He also wanted 
to advance my fare home on the train, and it was only 
because I knew I could ride home on my regular train 
without trouble that I refused him. He also took my 
name and address and phone number and found my bag 
and called me at home that night to tell me so. This set 
my mind at ease as I had so many personal belongings 
in my billfold that would be impossible to replace. 

“I have never met anyone before who was so kind 
or went to so much trouble for a stranger. I thought you 
should like to know of it. I have told everyone and they 
have agreed that I was exceptionally lucky in every way.” 


Drivers Require Skill, Too 

“We wish to thank the operator of the Highland Ave. 
trackless trolley for his skill in preventing a bad smashup 
Saturday afternoon about 2 p.m. His splendid judgment 
is to be highly commended.” 


Tribute To Public Service 


“I live in Somerville at 138 Highland Ave., and I 
usually get the 8.05 or the 8.25 a.m. bus on Highland 
Ave. to Sullivan Square. I want you to know that the 
drivers on both of these busses are a credit to your com- 
pany. They are so agreeable and pleasant to the public 
that they are outstanding. It is like one big happy family 
when either of these drivers are on duty. It is a pleasure 
to note how helpful and friendly they are with anyone 
using this service.” 


Kindness Has Its Reward 


“Recently I had the pleasure of being in your city, 
and during this visit I had the misfortune to board one 
of your cars without the necessary fare; I had left one 
morning in a hurry to get up town and after getting on 
the car I discovered I had not brought my purse, not 
knowing what to do I explained my plight to one of 
your conductors No. 506 who runs on Tappan St. This 
conductor being the kind gentleman that he was gave 
me ten cents to deposit in the fare box. I will never 


Our Riders WRITE® 


forget this gesture of friendliness by your conductor and 
I feel that it reflects the goodness not only of your com- 
pany but also of the entire population of Boston and 
Brookline. 

“I am enclosing one dollar which I would like for 
you to give conductor 506 and I can assure you it is 
small payment for the kind and courteous service I re- 
ceived by him. Wishing you and your company all of 
the best, I remain.”’ 


“Rear Door Open” 


“On bus No. 1575 from Mass. Station to Harvard 
Sq. today at about 1.00 p.m. we had a driver whose ways 
I would commend. At almost every stop he called out 
“Rear door open’. The public is not used to it (some 
drivers won't open rear door even when asked to do so), 
but in my opinion, it tended to prevent congestion at the 
front and hastened the time schedule a little.” 


National Convention 
Of Holy Name Society Thanks MTA 
For Assistance 


Metropolitan Transit Authority, 

31 St. James Avenue, 

Boston, Mass. 

Att: Mr. Dana, General Manager 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

As Chairman of the Information Committee of 
the National Convention of the Holy Name So- 
ciety, I wish to extend my sincere appreciation 
through you to Mr. James F. McLaughlin and Mr. 
Emory J. Sullivan for their great contribution to 
the success of Fourth National Convention of the 
Holy Name Society. 

Without their trained assistance, our Informa- 
tion Committee would not have performed its task 
nearly so well. This was especially true at the 
Statler Hotel, the headquarters of the Convention, 
where efforts far beyond their requirements of duty 
were expended by your representative. Naturally 
there was much more Opportunity to co-operate at 
Headquarters where so much more was going on. 

I feel that Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Sullivan 
can take great pride in the part they played in mak- 
ing the Convention the tremendous success that 
it was. 

Sincerely yours, 

(sgd) J. Frederick Harkins 
Chairman, Information Committee 
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Work Begins 








on New Maintenance 


Department Office Building 


Early in November, 1947, construction commenced 
on a new office building at the Charlestown yard for the 
maintenance department headquarters. The new build- 
ing is expected to be completed and ready for occupancy 
in the summer of 1948. 

The main base of operations of the maintenance de- 
partment has been located at the Charlestown yard since 
1932, when the former Charlestown Gas Company’s 
property was acquired and annexed to the former George 
street yard. At that time the surface lines headquarters, 
formerly maintained at Lenox street, Roxbury, and at 
Baldwin street, Cambridge, and the general yard in 
South Boston, were consolidated at the Charlestown yard. 
The office of the superintendent of maintenance and the 
engineering division continued to remain at the Park 
Square Building, and the offices of the rapid transit lines 
road division, signal division and the bridge and build- 
ing division continued to remain at Sullivan square 
terminal. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, the head- 


quarters of all of these divisions will now be consolidated 
with the superintendent's office and the engineering divi- 
sion and be centralized in the new building. 

The new building will be constructed of reinforced 
concrete and will be 122 feet long and 68 feet wide, 
with a two-story section for approximately two-thirds 
of its length, located adjacent and connected to the pres- 
ent surface lines office building and extending toward 
Arlington avenue. 

The offices of the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent and the operating division heads will be located 
on the first floor, with one general clerical office serving 
all divisions. The engineering headquarters, drafting 
room and blueprint room will be located on the second 
floor of the buildings. 

In designing the new building, economy, as well as 
the comfort and convenience of the occupants, have been 
given the utmost consideration and the new building 
will meet all requirements in this respect and greatly 
improve the working conditions of the department. 
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South End — Back Bay 
Bus Line Started 


With a group aboard of representatives of the insti- 
tutions to be served and of Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity trustees and officials, an inspection trip was made 
Wednesday, December 10 over the route of the South 
End — Back Bay bus line which started regular passenger 
Operation on Saturday morning, December 13. 

All aboard agreed that the new bus service would 
make the many institutions along the line more easily 
accessible by reason of the transfers with the subway 
at Copley and Mechanics stations. 

Present were: The Very Rev. Robert A. Hewitt, S.J., 





Rector of Boston College High School and Pastor of the 
Immaculate Conception Church; Dr. James W. Manary, 
Superintendent of the Boston City Hospital; Dr. Charles 
A. Powell, Acting Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospitals; Farley Wheelright, Director of 
Public Relations of the Massachusetts Memorial Hospi- 
tals; and Miss Katherine Kendall, Manager of the 
Franklin Square House. 

Also present were the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority: Carroll L. Meins, chairman; Henry 
Parkman, John F. Hurley, Harold D. Ulrich and Joseph 


Gannon. Edward Dana, General Manager and John P. 
Banks, Superintendent of Surface Lines Transportation 


of the Authority also attended. 





MTA Starts Operation Between 
Airport and Railroad Stations 


On Saturday, January 17, 1948, the Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority began the operation of regular bus service 
between the Logan International Airport and the North 
Station and between the Airport and the South Station. 

The route between the Airport and the North Station 
is via Porter street, Sumner Tunnel, Cross, Canal, Cause- 
way and Nashua streets. The route between the Airport 
and the South Station is via Porter street, Sumner Tun- 
nel, Cross, North, Dock square, Congress, Milk, Federal, 
High, South and Essex streets and Atlantic avenue; re- 
turning over Atlantic avenue, Sumner and Federal streets 


and reverse route. 

Inasmuch as the Authority is providing essential trans- 
portation in the 14 cities and towns comprising its area, 
and the Commonwealth has expended millions of dollars 
for development of the Airport, the public should be 
served with essential transportation facilities by the 
Authority in the same manner in which other distribution 
services are provided on the system. 

The existing ten-cent fare will be in effect upon the 
proposed lines. The buses will be the same modern met- 
ropolitan type as are operated on other lines. As is 
necessary for this particular kind of travel, convenient 
space will be provided for personal baggage within the 
buses by rearrangement of seats. 


Re 
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E. Lockman Retires 


E. Leslie Lockman, staff engineer of the maintenance 
department, and a veteran of more than 46 years of serv- 
ice, retired on October 15. 

As a youth, Mr. Lockman was employed by the Union 
Switch and Signal Company. From the Union company, 
he went to the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, became proficient in signal work, and when 
the Union company was to do a job for the railway he 
was loaned to it to assist in the installation of the signal 
equipment. 

Subsequently, in June, 1901, Mr. Lockman was em- 
ployed by the railway as a signal maintainer. He ad- 
vanced through various supervisory positions in the rapid 
transit lines road division and the surface lines road divi- 
sion to the headquarters staff. At the time of his retire- 
ment he was staff engineer. 

Mr. Lockman was educated in the public schools. He 
also studied mechanical drawing, attended evening 
courses at the Boston Y.M.C.A. and completed a course 
in civil engineering at the Northeastern University Eve- 
ning School of Engineering in 1921. 

Mr. Lockman is a member of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Welding Society and the 
New England Railroad Club. This year he completed his 
fortieth year as a member of the N. E. Transit Club. 


New Heating System At 
North Point Carhouse 


Improvements have recently been completed in the 
heating plant at the North Point carhouse. 

A new boiler equipped with an automatic oil burner 
has been installed and better heat control has been pro- 
vided. Necessary alterations were also made in the pip- 


ing system to provide proper circulation of the heat to all 
parts of the system. 

The installation of the new heating equipment was 
begun on August 20, 1947 and was placed in operation 
on November 5, 1947. 

The new equipment replaces a coal-fired 60-inch hori- 
zontal return tubular steam boiler which was installed 
in 1920 and was worn out and obsolete. 


Rush-Hour Bus Service! 

— between the Back Bay insurance district 

and Dover St.— Shawmut Ave. 

On Monday, December 1, the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority resumed rush-hour bus service between the 
intersection of Shawmut avenue and Dover street to 
Columbus avenue and Stuart street, via Shawmut avenue, 
Dwight, Berkeley, and Stuart streets and Columbus avenue. 

This bus service provides cross-town transportation 
from the Shawmut avenue-Dover street section to the 
insurance section around Stuart and Berkeley streets. 
At Dover station, there will be a transfer between this 
bus service and the main line elevated. 

From Dover street and Shawmut avenue, the bus trips 
will leave at 7:18 a.m., 7:28 a.m., then every three and 
four minutes until 9:00 a.m. In the afternoon from 
Berkeley street and Columbus avenue, bus trips will leave 
at 4:03, 4:15, 4:25, 4:32, 43377 (4t4aqeeao ees 
5:03, 5:10, 5:15, 5:20, 5:25;, S331g5 527 eee ee 
5:49 p.m. 


Accept only transfers good for the 
right direction. 
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Deceased Employees 


During the past three months, 46 of our employees have been reported 
deceased. Of this number, 20 were from the active list and 26 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Charles G. Baldwin, operator, 1923 
William H. Barnes, engineer, 1904 
Richard J. Costello, warder, 1911 
Edmund Daly, zs pector, 1906 

Thomas F. Fitzgerald, /aborer, 1944 
George Gerrard, painter, 1922 

John J. Graham, inspector, 1923 
Martin Jennings, conductor, 1942 
James A. MacKinnon, conductor, 1924 
*John N. MacKinnon, operator, 1925 


Edward F. McAuliffe, Jr., operator, 1942 
Michael J. Murphy, operator, 1913 

William J. Murphy, wzreman, 1922 

Thomas A. Nolan, svb-foreman carpenter, 1920 
Sylvester J. Oldaker, towerman, 1917 

John A. Rooney, station réceiver, 1915 

Charles G. Rosenberger, operator, 1946 

Ernest A. Sherman, gateman, 1899 

Henry W. Shivwvers, substation operator, 1920 
William D. Watterson, inspector, 1916 


From Pensioned Group 


James R. Bartlett, operator, 1904 

Eugene J. Blanchard, operator, 1906 
William B. Bryden, guard, 1912 

Thomas E. Casey, operator, 1912 

Andrew D. Crimmins, operator, 1897 
Harry Curtin, track repairman, 1917 
Thomas M. Early, starter, 1886 

James J. Golden, gateman, 1908 

Frederick W. M. Harrington, operator, 1897 
Patrick Kedian, foreman, 1895 

James J. Kelly, /aborer, 1893 

Thomas Livingston, foreman pipe-fitter, 1901 
Thomas J. Lyons, operator, 1906 


Frank B. McDonagh, operator, 1913 
Thomas McLaughlin, repairman, 1913 
Margaret T. Mulqueeney, collector, 1910 
Patrick J. O’Brien, warder, 1910 
Vincenzo Panico, machinist, 1910 

John A. Peterson, operator, 1902 
Michael J. Roddy, fireman, 1917 
Thomas Smith, starter, 1886 

Timothy J. Sullivan, paznter, 1911 

James A. Thomas, motorman, 1896 
Edward A. Thompson, operator, 1910 
Alexander Thomson, carhouse repairman, 1892 
Hugh J. Ward, garage foreman, 1893 


With The Pensioners 


Twenty-nine names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1049. A 
list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Andrew C. Bernard, operator 
Joseph Buckley, wzreman 

Charles H. Clark, operator 
Jeremiah J. Corkery, carpenter 
Harry Curtin, track repairman 
Jeremiah J. Donahue, carhouse repairman 
James Donohue, general foreman 
Thomas F, Flynn, motorman 
Patrick J. Ford, o/ler 

John J. S. Hertach, car cleaner 
Gustave Huyge, machinist 

Harry H. Janvrin, foreman 
Michael Kelly, switch repairman 
Miss Julia C. Leonard, collector 
Edward L. Lockman, staff engineer 


* Not in active service at time of death. 


Patrick J. Lydon, track repairman 
Coleman McDonough, trackman 
Martin J. Mitchell, first class repairman 
Michael Monteneno, /aborer 

Hugh A. O'Handley, blacksmith repairman 
Albert A. Ordway, senior clerk 

Abel J. Panico, machinist specialist 
Joseph Pesce, paver 

Anthony Pierni, machinist helper 
Edward Samuel, guard 

Clarence E. Staples, wireman 

Oscar F. Stoltz, electrical worker 
Cornelius Sullivan, carhouse repairman 
Patrick Tunney, fireman 
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Employees to be Awarded Service Emblems 


The semi-annual exchange of long service emblems 
for the last six months of the year will be made as soon 
as the new MTA emblems are received. The first emblem, 
a 30-year pin, will be awarded to 158 employees — 52 
will receive the 35-year pin, and 45 the 40-year pin, At 
that time, six employees will be awarded the pin repre- 
senting 45 years of faithful service. 








At the present time there are 2840 emblems issued to 
active employees and 2073 emblems issued to employees 


who are now inactive. The distribution of these emblems 
is as follows: 


Inactive 
Employees 


Active 
Employees 


Classes of 
Emblems 


50-year i: 128 


45-year EEL 206 
40-year 527 450 
35-year 907 

30-year 590 


The list below gives the names, occupations, and departments of the employees who were affected by the changes 


on October 1. 


Employees Who Have Entered the 50-Year Class 


POWER DEPARTMENT 





ALDEN P. MARSH, clerk 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 
Rapid Transit Lines 





Fs 
P. E. MAW, supervisor 


Employees Who Have Entered the 45-Year Class 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Employment Office 
Charles H. Rose, clerk 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Edward L. Doyle, supervisor of wires and conduits 


ROLLING STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


J. E. McConnell, carhouse foreman 
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TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


John J. Callan, operator Ira B. Harvey, operator Jacob B. Treible, operator 


Employees Who Have Entered the 40-Year Class 
CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


Herbert P. Branch, snvestigator 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
John A. W. Crapo, inspector of lights Albert Duff, wireman David F. Lee, clerk 
and signals 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Frank E. McIntyre, system operator Reginald Middleton, sensor assistant James Moriarty, switchboardman 
engineer 


ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Michael McDonnell, re patrman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


Hazen F. Biggar, operator Johan A. Lindholm, conductor Harold E. Reed, motorman 

John F. Clark, operator Thaddeus J. Lyons, sspector Michael J. Reilly, operator 

John J. Connolly, operator Daniel J. Madigan, operator Thomas E. Rowe, starter 

Francis M. Drew, operator Alfred J. McKane, starter Andrew S. Scott, district supervisor 
Philip Dynan, smspector John W. Mooney, conductor John F. Tarr, operator 

Hugh T. Gallagher, inspector Timothy J. O’Connor, operator Edward B. Weber, conductor 

John H. Kelleher, operator William J. O'Neill, operator Francis E. White, assistant superintendent 


Alfred S. Ormsby, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Henry C. Bean, motorman Harry Gefen, guard George O. Nelson, assistant 
William P. Connors, mspector Alfred E. Lush, train starter superintendent 
Thomas Doherty, guard Patrick McCabe, motorman Morris H. Tuttle, towerman 
Joseph S. Fichtner, zmspector Catherine E. Murphy, collector 


TREASURY OFFICE — Receiving Department 
G. H. Cain, agent D. A. Jack, station receiver 
J. H. Donovan, change distributor Samuel Levine, station receiver 


Employees Who Have Entered the 35-Year Class 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Edward A. Howard, plumber J. O'Driscoll, painter W. J. Ronayne, track repairman 
P. J. Mulley, carpenter E. Page, plumber 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Raymond E. Byam, electrical foreman John R. Jackson, John F. Silva, substation operator 
Frank E. Harrington, supervisor substations Leonard S. White, maintenance 
general foreman substations Robert M. McLeish, system operator electrician 
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ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Peter Bodnar, carhouse repairman Harry H. Fogg, foreman Stewart T. Mullen, zzght foreman 
Christopher J. Brady, carhouse John V. Kozachuk, electrical worker Timothy J. Scannell, 

repairman Paul A. Lieske, machine foreman sheet metal worker 
Joseph H. Burns, car shifter William A. McDonald, 


electrical worker 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


Ernest E. Barchard, operator Patrick J. Gallagher, znspector Victor A. Perkins, operator 
Lawrence G. Berry, starter George O. Hooper, conductor Edward A. J. Reardon, operator 
Patrick J. Berry, operator Ralph A. Mazzeo, operator Peter J. Sell, operator 

Philip Bonner, operator John B. McAvoy, operator James Simpson, operator 

Thomas F. Cusack, operator Ralph McClintock, 0 perator Charles J. Trudeau, conductor 
Arthur V. Cusick, station master Clarence C. McKeil, operator Joseph R. White, operator 
Samuel Frim, operator Augustus McNabb, operator Almond M. Woodward, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 
Lewis Ackroyd, gateman William A. Howard, porter William F. McCrystal, chief clerk 


Herbert J. Hanlon, guard Thomas H. Larbey, motorman Helena B. Sullivan, collector 
Richard J. Leonard, guard 


TREASURY OFFICE — Receiving Department 


Henry P. Beebee, agent Bennett P. Griffin, station receiver 


Employees Who Have Entered the 30-Year Class 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT GENERAL COUNSEL'S OFFICE 
W. Joseph Danick, adjuster John F. Kelly, attorney 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


R. L. Ammidown, photographer O. F. Doherty, wzreman L. F. Nissen, machine sub-foreman 
J. Anadore, painter D. J. Healey, carpenter R. J. Scott, machinist 

C. R. Anderson, painter M. J. Hurley, plamber’s helper L. F. Power, bridgeman 

P. J. Brady, paznter T. Leary, watchman R. G. Warren, wireman 

J. Chiumenti, rail grinder G. E. Lecaroz, carpenter G. T. White, wireman 


C. E. Marshall, wzreman 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Francis J. Brady, /éneman Charles F. Gladney, foreman wireman John J. McPartland, chief engineer 
Louis D. J. Dobbin, swbstation operator Albert J. Hopkins, maintenance Patrick J. Mullen, fireman 
Daniel Dunphy, chief engineer power electrician Joseph Perry, odler 
generators Joseph C. R. Keeler, sabstation operator Albert C. Sawyer, substation operator 
Hazen B. Elliott, attendant Hugh Kilpatrick, automatic substation James F. Scanlan, chief clerk 
Harry J. Freeman, assistant electrical operator Rubin N. Tolman, machine sub-fore- 
engineer man 
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ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Neil G. Ahern, carhouse repairman 

Chandler A. Bemis, general foreman 

John J. Conroy, carhouse assistant 
foreman 


William F. Flynn, carhouse repairman 
Vincent Galinis, electrical assistant 
Carmen E. Gardner, car cleaner 

John P. McKeever, electrical worker 


Wilfred E. Courtenay, electrical worker Leo E. Mellyn, assistant electrical 


Albert O. Crowell, ~pholsterer 
Michael Downing, car shifter 


worker foreman 
James F. Murphy, carhouse repairman 


Lawrence J. Murphy, carhouse 
repairman 

Leo J. O’Brien, carhouse clerk 

Julius Powell, machine specialist 

Charles B. Siggens, car. shifter 

Lawrence G. Spriggs, watchman 

Gaste Valenti, car cleaner 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


Richard W. Bolster, starter 
Patrick Cahalane, operator 
Frank P. Callan, operator 
Edward J. Carberry, operator 
John J. Carey, starter 


Edmund H. Hartt, operator 
John J. Healey, operator 

James W. Hedrington, zmspector 
Harry L. Herbst, operator 
Samuel B. Hodgkins, operator 


William J. Carney, assistant superintendent Dana F. Jewell, operator 


Thomas J. Conley, operator 
Richard Connolly, operator 
Chester F. Cotter, operator 
Patrick J. Cox, operator 
William F. Craven, starter 
Myron E. Crawford, operator 
Charles E. Dixon, starter 
Bernard J. Donegan, operator 
Jeremiah A. Donohue, Jr., operator 
Harris P. Emery, operator 
John Farrell, operator 
Thomas Gair, 0 perator 

John J. Gallagher, operator 
George F. Grant, operator 
William A. Griffin, operator 
John J. Hannon, operator 
Ralph C. Harper, zzspector 


Leslie D. Beecher, motorman 
Henry W. Breen, Jr., inspector 
Christopher A. Carroll, guard 
Joseph L. Dinelli, motorman 
Sarkis Essegian, guard 

Francis E. Fay, guard 

Martin Fitzpatrick, guard 

John J. Francis, guard 
Christopher L. Gambon, zspector 


Roland A. Ferreira, agent 
Walter R. Hemenway, station receiver 


Michael F. Kelley, operator 
Homer A. Kingsbury, operator 
Max Kligerman, operator 
Lewis Koch, operator 

Frederick G. Lee, senior clerk 
Edward J. Lennon, operator 
Stanley E. Mazerski, starter 
Harold J. McAlduff, operator 
Thomas F. McCafferty, operator 
Joseph L. McCool, operator 
John J. McDonald, operator 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, operator 
Patrick Meere, operator 

Charles R. Metcalf, operator 
James G. Murphy, operator 
Richard J. Norris, operator 
Charles G. Oakes, starter 


Rapid Transit Lines 
Saul Gluck, guard 
Rosella Larkin, collector 
Norman B. Lavers, guard 
Manuel V. Lopez, guard 
Alfred F. Morris, guard 
Israel H. Moyston, elevator 0 perator 
Raymond A. Murphy, train starter 
James F. O'Brien, starter 
Peter A. O'Hare, motorman 
William J. Pearlman, starter 


TREASURY OFFICE 


Joseph Jacobs, assistant cashier 


Receiving Department 
Roy F. Holmes, station receiver 
Charles Kaplan, station receiver 
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Daniel J. O'Connor, operator 
Daniel O'Leary, operator 
Christi C. Paris, operator 
Nathan Pearl, operator 
Herman A. Pearson, operator 
John F. Phelan, operator 
Joseph Prugnarola, operator 
James H. Pushaw, conductor 
Arthur F. Reilly, operator 
James C. Ross, operator 
Robert J. Rossborough, 0 perator 
John E. Ryan, operator 
Henry A. Shea, starter 
George W. Sheehan, snspector 
Matthew Smith, operator 
Louis Solomon, operator 
Harold R. Specter, operator 
John W. Spence, inspector 
John J. Stanton, operator 
Frank B. Stickney, operator 
George B. Sullivan, operator 
Charles H. Trapp, starter 
John J. Walsh, operator 


Walter R. Pile, porter 
Charles J. Raeke, starter 
James A. Ramsay, motorman 
Helen G. Shea, collector 
William D. Sproul, starter 
Frank Sternick, motorman 
Martin A. Thyne, gateman 
Julius Wolenti, guard 
Norman O. Wood, guard 


John A. Moloney, Jr., agent 
Richard Walsh, agent 





General Financial Data 


11 Months Ended November 30, 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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“It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies 


that the native metal of a man is tested.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Do you know how much money the accidents which occurred on the railway cost during the 
past year? 

Do you have any idea of the number of reported accidents on this system last year? 

Well, as a famous American once said, ‘““Let’s look at the record.” 

During the year ended December 31, 1947, there were 13,796 reported accidents on this 
system. 

During this same year, 10,028 filed claims against the railway for personal injuries or prop- 
erty damage resulting from accidents. 

During the same year, our legal and claim department disposed of 8,052 claims at a total 
cost of $1,101,226.90, or an average cost per claim of $136.76. 

These are the figures for just one year. They give you some idea of what accidents mean in 
terms of dollars and cents paid by the Metropolitan Transit Authority, of which you are an inte- 
gral part. 

And dollars and cents are less important than the human misery, suffering and loss of earning 
power that inevitably follow serious accidents. 

What can you do, Mr. Operator, to reduce the heavy toll of accidents with its inevitable, 


staggering costs. 


If we were to exercise the same degree of care in the operation of a transit vehicle that we 
exercise in the operation of our own automobiles — 

If we would but exercise the care and the vigilance for the safety of our passengers that we 
show for the care and safety of our family and friends when out for a drive — 

If we would but stop and think that an accident may doom some child to go through life suffer- 
ing the loss of an arm or a leg; — or destine a robust, ambitious man to a life of comparative 
idleness because of physical disability — 

If every time we take over the controls we would but pause and think that death never takes 
a holiday and the specter is riding with us and can be overcome only by eternal vigilance and 
care — 

If we would but keep these thoughts uppermost in our minds — 

Then, the number of accidents would decline, there would be more happiness in the world and 
the costs noted above would be materially reduced. 
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Converting to Trackless Trolley 


Calls for Many Construction Changes 


Satisfactory progress is being made in all phases of 
the work incidental to the conversion of eight trolley 
car lines to trackless trolley operation in the Roxbury- 
Dorchester area. 

Construction changes are now being made at the sev- 
eral stations involved. Men are being trained in the 
operation of trackless trolleys. As of a recent date, 900 
poles had been installed of a total of 1,200 needed and 
the balance will be in place by August 31. Approx- 
imately two-thirds of the 32 miles of double wire needed 
has been installed and the balance of this job will be 
completed by the end of the year. 

Expectations are that the line between Andrew station 


and Fields Corner station, via Meeting House Hill, will , 


be converted to trackless trolley operation late this Fall. 
The following lines are expected to be converted on 
or about the first of next year:— 
Uphams Corner to Dudley station, via Dudley 
street. 
Grove Hall to Dudley station, via Blue Hill 
avenue. 
Fields Corner station to Ashmont station, via Dor- 
chester avenue. 
Ashmont station to Dudley station, via Talbot 
avenue, Blue Hill avenue and Warren street. 
Ashmont station to Dudley station, via Washington 
and Warren streets. 


Early next Spring, conversion should take place on 
the following two lines:— 


Fields Corner station to Dudley station, via Geneva 
avenue and Warren street. 

Seaver street loop to Dudley station, via Humboldt 
avenue and Warren street. 


Changes at Stations 


The conversion from trolley cars to trackless trolley 
operation on these eight routes involves considerable 
and heavy construction work in order to make the neces- 
sary alterations at Andrew, Fields Corner and Ashmont 
stations and at the east loop at Dudley station as well as 
changes in the Park street carhouse yard and the Park 
street reservation, : 

In order to provide for trackless trolley operation at 
Andrew station, the southerly track through the station 
was regraded and repaved and the station openings at 
Dorchester avenue and at Ellery street were widened. 
New white clearance lines have been installed. 

At Fields Corner station reinforced concrete walls are 
to be installed on the inclines and through the station 
on the north and south sides. The openings in the east 
and west end of the station are to be enlarged and the 
underpass on the Dorchester avenue end is to be wid- 
ened. The bridge over Freeman street is to be strength- 
ened as well as the concrete slabs through the station 
where the trackless trolleys will operate. The existing 
tracks are to be resurfaced to new grade and the inclines 
and the underpass are to be paved with penetrated bitu- 
minous macadam paving until such time as trolley car 
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View of Park street carhouse yard from opposite busway. Entrance to the yard has been widened 
for new trackless trolleys. 





Incline from Fields Corner station to Dorchester avenue showing construction of new retaining walls. 
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ie: 


Recently completed retaining walls on the incline 
from Geneva avenue to Fields Corner station. 


service ceases when a finished surface of asphalt paving 
will be laid over the entire area, 

Additional drainage and lighting will be installed as 
well as safety guard fences on the incline wall. 

The existing slopes along the retaining walls will be 
regraded, loamed and seeded. 


Bridge and Viaduct Widened 
; at Ashmont 


At Ashmont station reinforced concrete retaining walls 
are being constructed on the north and south loops with 
safety fences. Alterations and additions are being made 
to the south viaduct and the north bridge because of the 
necessity of their being widened. 

The existing trainmen’s lobby will be removed from 
the north end of the station and a new trainmen’s lobby 
is being constructed in a new location at the south end 
of the station. 

The openings on both ends of the station on the 
westerly side or loading platform will be enlarged. 

The track through the station on the unloading plat- 
form side on the north bridge is to be rebuilt and re- 
graded. 

Penetrated bituminous macadam paving and asphalt 
paving will be installed on the approaches and on the 


viaduct and bridge to provide a roadway for the track- 
less trolleys. 

Through the station on both loading and unloading 
platforms reinforced concrete paving will be installed 
with new white clearance lines along the path of the 
trackless trolleys 

Additional lighting and drainage will be installed. 


Superstructure Being Removed 
at Dudley 


In order to adapt the east loop at Dudley station for 
the operation of trackless trolleys, the existing super- 
structure and part of the steel structure of the station 
will have to be removed and additional steel girders and 
columns installed. 

The existing track will be removed and not replaced. 

The roadway for the trackless trolleys will be of re- 
inforced concrete and asphalt. 

A new superstructure will be erected with ample sky- 
lights and windows. 

Alterations will be made in existing stairways, lobby 
and the north and south footbridges. 

New fare collection facilities and warder’s booth are 
to be installed. 

The newsstand and flower shop are to be relocated. 





Andrew station, viewed from Ellery street. 
Opening at rear of station has been widened. 
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During the alteration work on the east loop, surface 
trolley cars which now use this loop are being diverted 
to the west loop from Dudley street over double track 
connection recently installed. Temporary additional fare 
collection has been installed on the west loop for this 
additional service. 

Reinforced concrete safety posts, seven feet on centers, 
will be installed between the passenger walkway and 
the trackless trolley roadway and a reinforced concrete 
retaining wall is to be constructed on the inner side of 
the roadway. 


Alter Park Street Carhouse 


The existing Park street carhouse and auxiliary build- 
ing are to be altered for repairing trackless trolleys and 
necessary shop equipment installed. 

The retaining wall between garage driveway and Gen- 





New retaining wall 
under construction 
at Ashmont station 
after entrance from 
Dorchester avenue 
was widened for 
trackless trolleys. 


eva avenue is to be removed and a new curb wall con- 
structed along the Geneva avenue streetline. 

The carhouse yard is to be regraded and paved at 
present with penetrated bituminous macadam paving 
with the tracks exposed while the surface trolley cars are 
still in operation. After the trackless trolleys are in full 
operation a finished asphalt surface will be laid over 
the entire area. 

Additional drainage and lighting are to be installed. 

In order to provide a roadway for the movement of 
trackless trolleys over the Park street reservation, a pene- 
trated bituminous macadam roadway was installed for the 
full width of the reservation. In connection with this, a 
concrete grade beam on the southerly side and a granite 
edgestone on the northerly side were reset and the tracks 
regraded. A new cross-drive was constructed from the 
reservation across the sidewalk on Dorchester avenue 
to provide free movement of the trackless trolleys. 


Construction under way at 

Ashmont station includes 

widening the viaduct and 
incline to the stations. 
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To Cool You Off These Summer Months 


Now that the good old summer time is here it’s safe to 
glance back at the winter. An employee at the Park 
Square Building took one look at the statistics and this 
cartoon is the result. Just for the record, there were 
136 inches — 11 feet 4 inches — of snow, snow, snow. 
And by adding together all those days when the temper- 
ature dipped below freezing you come up with a com- 
bined total of 697 degrees below zero. 

Removing the snow during the winter ran into some 
real money — $445,138.97 for the month of January 
alone. That’s $100,000.00 more than the previous 
monthly high — way back in February, 1920. 

The big factor causing delays in service during any 
winter, of course, is the large number of parked auto- 
mobiles and trucks blocking the way. You'll be inter- 
ested to know that in 3 district courts alone, Dorchester, 
Roxbury and West Roxbury, 16 of the offenders who 
added to your hazards and difficulties last winter, have 
paid fines totaling $470 — and 3 others have appealed 
fines totaling another $105. 
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Request Cost Estimate 


of Escalators at Arlingion Station 


On June 29 the Board of Public Trustees of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority voted to request the 
Boston Transit Department to submit to the Authority 
the estimated cost of constructing two ascending escala- 
tors to the mezzanine level at Arlington station, one from 
the outbound and the other from the inbound platfortm. 

With 55 steps from the track level to the street level, 
Arlington station is the deepest station in the entire 
subway and tunnel system without escalators. 


In making their request of the Transit Department 
for an estimate of cost, the Trustees had in mind that 
the number of persons using the station will be increased 
by many thousands with the opening of the new build- 
ing on Berkeley street now being constructed by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. For 
some time the Authority has been considering the sub- 
ject of escalators at Arlington station following requests 
made by the Back Bay Association and others. 
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M.T.A. Offers “Executive Bus” 
For Charter Runs 


The Metropolitan Transit Authority recently re- 
modelled one of its smaller buses to provide comfortable 
transportation for small groups between the main of- 
fice and industrial or commercial developments. 

The “executive’’ bus seats ten. .There are six up- 
holstered leather swivel chairs which turn in all direc- 
tions. The other four seats are at the rear of the bus. 
In front of these seats are two shelves which serve as 





tables and can be used by stenographers or clerks. Under- 
neath is a compartment for stenographer’s supplies. The 
front of the bus is partitioned to insure privacy for the 
group. 

Although this bus will probably be used chiefly for 
inspection trips, it can be used by small groups attend- 
ing business meetings, conventions, or on incidental 
trips. 

The “executive” bus can be char- 
tered at regular rates for any part of 
Massachusetts. 


Interior view of “Executive Bus” 
showing swivel chairs and stenog- 
raphers’ tables. 





For privacy, the front end of the 
bus has been separated by means 


of a partition and door. 
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You're Our Best Salesmen 


For Chartered Bus Service 


Every year about this time, we distribute advertising 
material to interest people in our Chartered Bus service. 
The promotion for this year has been sent out. It in- 
cludes attractive folders and letters to various groups 
that should be our best customers for this service. 

But that’s only half the story. Know who our best 
salesmen for Chartered Bus service are? They're you 
people who work for M.T.A. Every year a lot of good 
leads come from M.T.A. employees. They tell their 
friends about our Chartered Bus service . . . and they 
tell us about groups who are planning outings so that 
we can follow them up. From all of these leads we get 
a good percentage of our Chartered Bus business. 

There’s a good reason for this. If you are told about 
a product or service by a friend of yours, you are much 
more apt to buy it, aren’t you? It’s the same with our 
service. If we teli people in a friendly way about 
M.T.A. and its various services, they're bound to be 
much more interested than if they read about it in an ad. 

That's particularly true of Chartered Bus service. Very 
likely you belong to a church group or some active social 
organization. Or perhaps you have friends who work for 


other companies. Most companies or organizations plan 
an outing or a picnic sometime during the year. That 
involves transportation. It means getting a number of 
people to the same place at the same time — and taking 
them home again. 

Now that’s one of our specialties. Hundreds of organ- 
izations in Greater Boston have found that our Chartered 
Bus service is a real convenience in transporting groups. 
Whether there are 25 people or 2500 people to trans- 
port, all they need do is pick up the ’phone and charter 
one or more M.T.A. buses. 

M.T.A. Chartered Bus service is convenient, inex- 
pensive and dependable. And in addition to the trans- 
portation itself, our Chartered Bus office has a lot of 
up-to-date information on where to go, what to do and 
how much it will cost. They're always glad to give 
practical suggestions to groups who may be wondering 
what kind of an outing they should have. 

Next time you hear about plans for group activity — 
in your Own group or in organizations to which your 
friends belong — tell them about M.T.A. Chartered Bus 
service. You'll be helping them — and yourself. 
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Trustees Reveal Proposed Improvements 


in their “First Report to the People” 


‘The residents of the 14 cities and towns now served 
by the Metropolitan Transit Authority are entitled to 
better service,’ the Public Trustees of the M.T.A. stated 
in their First Annual Report. “This better service can be 
furnished by improved transit facilities and legislative 
authority for such facilities will be requested from time 
to time. It is the firm intention of the Trustees to pro- 
vide the best service to the public that is possible.”’ 


Review Accomplishments 


Commenting on the program of immediate and long 
range improvement of the facilities, the Trustees pointed 
out that during 1947 and 1948 service was increased on 
all rapid transit lines and on certain surface lines. Bus 
service, for example, was resumed between Dover and 
Berkeley streets and extended to Kittredge street, Ros- 
lindale, and Winthrop street, Hyde Park. Several new 
bus lines were also begun — between the South End 
and Back Bay — between the Logan International Air- 
port and the North Station — between the Airport, South 
Station and Copley square. 


Improvements Now Under Way 


Other improvements are being carried on. The report 
went on to explain that the interiors of four Cambridge- 
Dorchester rapid transit cars were being-remodelled and 
new seating arrangements were being installed in some 
center-entrance cars to provide better subway service. 
The ventilation and seating arrangement in 100 P.C.C. 
cars — the modern cars used chiefly in subway service — 
ate being improved. In addition, more mechanical 
washers are being installed for cleaning the exterior of 
surface vehicles and stations are now being cleaned and 
repainted more frequently. Modern newsstands, similar 
to the new information booth at Park street station are 
being installed at downtown stations. The report also 
revealed that the new office building for the maintenance 
department now under construction will provide greater 
efficiency and economies of operation through a consoll- 
dation of forces. And preliminary steps have already 
been taken to convert most of the Roxbury-Dorchester 
car lines to trackless trolley operations. 
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Discuss Detail Plans for Future 


The Public Trustees explained that improvements in 
the rapid transit system were subject to legislative author- 
ization. The report reviewed several projects for im- 
proved transit facilities including the construction of a 
new two-track subway from Park street station to north 
of Scollay station, the enlargement and improvement of 
Park street and Boylston street stations and the removal 
of the elevated structures and the construction of subways 
in their place. The Trustees filed reports on these sub- 
jects with the Legislature on March 15. 

The Public Trustees stated that they believed that rapid 
transit facilities should be provided from Orient Heights, 
East Boston, to Revere over the right of way of the for- 
mer Narrow Gauge railroad. The Trustees’ report dis- 
cussed the possible extension of the Cambridge subway 
from Harvard square to a point near Porter square, Cam- 
bridge, and, from there, the construction on the surface 
of rapid transit tracks, parallel to the railroad tracks of 
the Fitchburg Division of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, to a new terminal west of the Alewife Brook park- 
way and south of the Concord turnpike. The Trustees 
said that if the Legislature authorizes an extension of the 
Cambridge subway, then, a high speed trolley service 
from the new terminal near the Concord turnpike could 
be provided over the right of ways of the Lexington 
Branch of the Boston and Maine Railroad to Lexington 
and of the Central Massachusetts Division to Waltham. 


Deficit Inescapable Unless 
Conditions are Changed 


Speaking of the present financial problem facing the 
Authority, the Trustees stated that in addition to fixed 
charges, the “effect of inflation on the prices of ma- 
terials, supplies, equipment and the cost of wages makes 
the financial problem even more difficult.” Comparing 
1920 with 1947 — both years having a 10-cent fare — 
the Trustees stated that ‘“‘at the 10-cent fare a deficit 
from operations is inescapable under present conditions. 
The present total cost of operating the railway cannot 
be met with the revenue accruing from the same fare 
which was charged for the service 28 years ago.” 





Million Dollar Increase in Wages 


During 1947, the report stated, wages had increased 
$1,061,787.66. A five-day week had been made uniform 
for all employees without any reduction in take-home 
pay. A contributory pension plan has also been estab- 
lished and all employees will become eligible to join it. 
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Thank Employees 


In closing, the Trustees thanked the public for ‘their 
understanding co-operation” during the trying winter 
months. They also thanked the entire personnel of the 
M.T.A., “many of whom worked long hours at their 
various tasks to keep the railway functioning.” 


Subway Riders Enthusiastically 


Welcome M.T.A’s 


On July 15, subway patrons on the Cambridge- 
Dorchester line could hardly believe their eyes. They 
exchanged surprised glances and stared. For four com- 
pletely remodelled and modernized rapid transit cars had 
been placed in regular passenger service. And there were 
plenty of ‘“‘oh’s’’ and ‘“‘ah’s”’ as the riders — like first 
nighters at a kleiglight preview—explored the cheerful, 
comfortable, ‘‘subway car of tomorrow”’. 

The Public Trustees of the M.T.A., of course, had 
authorized changes in the interior and exterior of the 
cars to provide greater passenger comfort and produce a 
more pleasing appearance. The improvements in these 
four rapid transit cars are experimental in order to deter- 
mine their practicability for future improvements in 
M.T.A. car equipment. 

The exteriors of the cars have been painted in the 
standard colors used for surface vehicles—orange with 
deep maroon belt and rub rails, and slate gray roof. 
And many changes have been made inside. Upholstered 
seats have replaced wooden ones. New fluorescent light- 
ing, running the entire length of each side of the car, 
has replaced the unshielded incandescent lamps. A new 
color scheme has been adopted. There is an improved 
system of electronically controlled ventilation. Sound 
and thermal insulation has been installed between the 
roof of the car and a new ceiling which has been con- 
structed with perforations to allow air circulation. New 
floors of durable colored material have been laid. 

Most of the wooden side seats have been replaced 
with cross seats which are reversible by swiveling. Some 
longitudinal seats are provided at each side of the doors 
to permit free and easy movement of passengers board- 
ing and leaving. All the seats are spring-cushioned, 
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‘Car of Tomorrow” 


upholstered in fabric, with chromium plated grab handles 
and frames. The total seating capacity is 76 passengers 
per car, a gain of four seats. 

Each car, incidentally, is equipped with six overhead 
fans and—running at maximum speed—they can circu- 
late 24,000 cubic feet of air per minute. Part of this air 
is taken from the outside of the car and part is recircu- 
lated air, An electronically controlled device regulates 
the speed of the fans and increases or decreases the 
amount of air circulated, depending on the rise or fall 
in temperature. The fans start operating at minimum 
speed when the temperature inside the car is 65 de- 
grees, They increase to maximum speed when the tem- 
perature reaches 85 degrees. 

The insulation between the roof and ceiling is de- 
signed to-keep the car warm in winter, cool in summer 
and reduce the noise within the car itself. The entire 
new color scheme within the car provides a pleasing and 
The seats are deep maroon in 
color, the ceiling oyster white and the floor covering 
green. The upper half of the posts and walls are a 
light green with a darker shade of green on the wains- 
coting below the windows. 


harmonious interior. 


About Our Cover 


Group of “First Riders” on the opening trip of 
the remodeled M.T.A. Cambridge-Dorchester 


rapid transit cars. Fluorescent lighting, cross seats 


and new air-conditioning fans are a few of the new 
features recorded by the camera. 





Co-operation 


Major Improvements Now Permitted 
by H.2203 


The bill enacted by the Legislature and _ recently 
signed by Governor Robert F. Bradford authorizes major 
improvements in the public transportation system. 

This law will bring about the greatest improvement 
in subway service for a quarter century. Also, it will 
mark the start of removing elevated structures which 
have been an eyesore, a traffic impediment and a deter- 
ent to property valuations since they were constructed. 

The law authorizes the construction of an additional 
two-track subway between Park street and Scollay sta- 
tions, additional platform facilities at Scollay station, the 
widening and extension of platform facilities between 
Park street and Boylston street stations, the removal of 
12,500 feet of elevated structure and the construction of 
a subway to replace it. 

Construction of the two-track subway will eliminate 
a long-existing ‘bottle-neck’ in the subway system by 
providing a continuous four-track subway throughout the 
central part and will greatly speed up the movement of 
cars throughout the entire length of the subway. 

Adequate platform facilities will be provided at 
Scollay station. Six cars will be accommodated at both 
northbound and southbound platforms, — twice the 


present capacity. 

Platform facilities between the Park street and Boy]l- 
ston street stations will be widened, extended and united, 
thereby providing continuous and commodious platform 
facilities in a central station capable of accommodating 
many thousands of passengers without crowding. 

The section of structure which will be removed 
extends from the end of the present Washington street 
tunnel to a point on Washington street near Cedar street, 
about one-half mile beyond Dudley street. 

The removal will have the same effect as widening 
this part of Washington street and will provide a much 
needed improvement for the movement of vehicular 
traffic, 

As to the removal of the remaining sections of the 
structure, the law provides for further study by the 
Public Trustees of the Authority and a report to the 
Legislature by January 5, 1949. 

To replace the elevated structure, the Washington 
street tunnel will be continued by subway under parts of 
Washington street and Shawmut avenue. There will be 
new underground stations at Union Park street, Massa- 
chusetts avenue and Dudley street. 
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Letter from an employee: 


The Miracle of the M.T.A. 


“And there, but for the Grace of God...” 


Yes, fellow workers, it happened right before your 
very eyes — ‘‘A Miracle.” Brother Alphonse McDonald 
had a tough hand dealt him that terrible night April 
12th. Left his home — the way you and I do day after 
day — healthy and happy to perform his duties as an 
operator . . . and the unusual turned up. 

What future was there for him now? Only a “miracle” 
could make him feel that life was worth while again. 
And sure enough it happened. And who performed 
this miracle? John and Jane Public — you know them — 
the little man, the old lady, the fresh kid, God bless 
them! They did it! 

Read over the list of contributors in the Boston Post. 
The eleven year old girl who collected from all the 
neighbors, the motorman’s widow, little children, big 
men and little men, companies, large and small, labor 
unions, fraternal organizations .. . the guy from Kansas, 
the lady from California, May the good Lord smile upon 
them always. Grand, wonderful, thoughtful, good — 


what other words can I use to describe each and every ° 


one of them? 

What fools we'd be—vwe operators and guards, 
motormen, conductors and collectors — not to be ever 
‘thankful that these people could be so kind and thought- 
ful to one of our brothers. 

So help me, as long as the Lord gives me strength I 
will try, every day in some small way to pay back each 
and every one of them with interest. If they are cross or 
grouchy, if they argue about minor details or service or 
give me pennies or bills, if they blow their tops — I am 
’ going to button my lip, keep my big mouth shut and be 
as nice and pleasant as I can. 

No man on the job could fully realize what wonder- 
ful people we have riding every trip with us. I have 
four swell children myself and I know they'll grow up 
strong and good, with examples of wonderful people 
like these to guide them — this modern ‘Miracle’ I 
can always tell them about, the one I saw happen before 
my very eyes. 


Just a Bus Man from the Garage 





M.T.A. Awards 
Alphonse J. MacDonald 
$5,000 


On April 13, the day after operator Alphonse J. Mac- 
Donald distinguished himself by his heroic action at 
Egleston Square, the Metropolitan Transit Authority 
awarded him $5,000.00. 

The statement issued by Chairman Carroll L. Meins 
called attention to Mr. MacDonald’s “‘extraordinary hero- 
ism and devotion to duty.” It also explained that the 
Treasurer had been directed to pay all or part of the sum 
to Mr. MacDonald at his request. In addition, the Treas- 
urer was directed, at his discretion, to advance to Mrs. 
MacDonald such sums as she might request. 

‘The trustees and management of the Authority,” the 
statement continued, ‘wish publicly to commend the 
act of Operator Alphonse J. MacDonald. Although not 
in charge of this car, he boarded it while it was moving. 
He attempted to bring it to a stop and suffered severe 
injuries as a result of his efforts. Mr. MacDonald is 
receiving the best of medical care and attention.” 
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Park Street Starter Commended 


On Friday afternoon May 15, a big fellow about 
twenty dashed into the path of a trolley at Park street. 
The starter had the presence of mind to lunge quickly 
and jerk him out of danger, averting a serious accident, 
for the operator of the trolley could not have stopped in 
time. Of course, the young man went off without so 
much as a thank you. I would appreciate it if you would 
let this starter know it was observed and appreciated by 
at least a dozen of us who were there at the time. 


Making Friends at Maverick 


I would like to express my appreciation for the cour- 
teous service I received from the man who was in the 
change-booth at Maverick station March 10 about 2:30 
p.m. I asked how to get to Cedar street in Roxbury and 
when he saw I was hard of hearing he wrote out the 
directions for me. After I thanked him and started 
through the turnstile, he called my attention to four 
one dollar bills on the window. “You gave me a $5.00 
bill, Madam, and didn’t take all your change,” he said. 

Such consideration in these times should not go 
unnoticed. 


Driver Gives 
“That Extra Something” 


Despite a normally nerve-wracking job plus the rugged 
winter, a driver on the Cleveland circle-Central square 
run, through it all was the epitome of culture and 
thoughtfulness. Where other men of less stature would 
have taken the easiest way out, he tried just a little harder 
to make situations pleasant and endurable. 


Reach WMEX Despite Storm 


On Mar. 11, we chartered a bus to carry 33 children to 
Station WMEX. It was one of the stormiest evenings 
and the most hazardous of all. At Heath street, all traffic 
was completely at a standstill. The operator of our bus 
politely asked a truck driver to back up and let us enter 
Heath street. From there, using the back streets, he 
got us safely to WMEX in time for the broadcast. I 
think you might like to know about the skill, kindness, 
and courtesy of one of your operators. 


Courtesy in Cambridge 


May I commend the operator for an act of kindness 
on April 20 enroute from Harvard to Lechmere? A lady 
hurrying to catch the oncoming trolley fell from the side- 


Our Riders WRITE 


walk and was unable to rise. The operator stopped the 
trolley, went across and helped her to her feet and he 
stood there until she was able to cross the street with 
him and board the trolley. He was very solicitous about 
her as she was very much shaken up. Here is a driver 
who not only serves the public but helps them. My best 
wishes to him. 


Make Change and Make Friends 


After getting on the Tremont street trolley recently, 
going to North Station, I found I had only a ten dollar 
bill to offer the operator for fare. To my surprise and 
pleasure, he was very pleasant about it — offered no 
criticism, but, on the other hand, went out of his way to 
sympathize with me in my embarrassment. 

Usually it is open season for criticism of transportation 
companies, and I am sure you get a great many com- 
plaints — so perhaps this small note of praise for one of 
your men may help a little. 


Methodist Church Conference 
Thanks MTA For Courteous Service 


Gentlemen: 

At a meeting of our local committee which had 
charge of the arrangements for the meeting of the 
General Conference of The Methodist Church, 
from April 28th to May 10th, I was asked to ex- 
press our appreciation for the very courteous serv- 
ice which your organization gave throughout the 
time of our Conference at the Mechanics’ Build- 
ing. We have had many favorable comments con- 
cerning the courtesy shown by your operators to the 
two thousand and more people who were here for 
those ten days. There were representatives present 
from fifty-two different nations and from every 
state in the United States. It meant a great deal to 
them to have courteous attendants in your metro- 
politan transit system aid them in getting about 
the city. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for all that you 
did. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(sgd) Emory Stevens Bucke 
Secretary, Steering Committee 
of the General Conference of 
The Methodist Church 
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Medal of Honor 
To be Awarded Each Year 


The Public Trustees of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority have voted to establish a Medal of Honor to be 
awarded annually to the employee of the Authority who 
has performed the most unusual service inside or outside 
the line of duty in the interest of the public and the 
Authority. 

The committee designated to make this annual award 
consists of John F. Hurley, Trustee; Edward Dana, Gen- 
eral Manager and Charles A. McCarron, General Claims 
Attorney of the Authority. 

The Medal to be awarded will be of sterling silver, 
114 inches in diameter and 1 of an inch in thickness. 
On the obverse side, it will carry the words “Award for 
an Outstanding Act of Public Service.” On the reverse 
side will be the words, “Medal of Honor awarded to,” 
with the name of the person to whom it has been awarded 
and the year of award. The Medal of Honor may be 
worn suspended by a sterling silver bar carrying the 
words “Metropolitan Transit Authority.” 


The recipient of the Medal of Honor will also be 


awarded a sterling silver button which may be worn 
on the lapel of the coat. 










The Medal will be awarded for the first time in Jan- 
uary 1949, for the year 1948. Reports from Metropolitan 
Transit Authority department heads and other sources of 
all unusually meritorious acts performed by employees 
of the Authority throughout the year will be carefully 
considered by the committee in charge of making the 
award. 
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Edward Dana, General Manager; John F. Hurley, Trustee; 
Charles A. McCarron, General Claims Attorney 
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Operating Three New Bus Services 


From Airport to Copley Square 

On February 28, 1948, the bus line operating between 
the Airport and the South Station was extended to Cop- 
ley square, thus connecting the Airport with the Park 
square bus terminal area, Statler Park and Copley square. 

The route between the Airport and Copley square is 
via Porter street, Sumner Tunnel, Cross, North, Congress, 
Milk, Federal, High and Summer streets and Atlantic 
avenue, Kneeland, Stuart and Eliot streets, Columbus 
avenue, Stuart and Dartmouth streets, Copley square 
and Trinity place; returning over Stuart and Kneeland 
streets, Atlantic avenue, then Federal street and reverse 
route. 

Now for the first time, direct bus service connects the 
three important transportation terminals, North and 
South Stations and the Airport. The regular 10-cent 
fare is charged. 

The buses used are of the same modern metropolitan 
type as are operated on other lines with special space 
provided for personal luggage within the buses by re- 
arrangement of seats. 


Dudley to Massachusetts Station 


On April 17, 1948, buses replaced cars between Dud- 
ley and Massachusetts stations on weekdays during 
middle-of-the-day hours, between 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. 
and from 7 P.M. on. On Saturdays, car service is op- 
erated from early morning until shortly after 9:30 A.M., 
after which buses are operated for the rest of the day. 
On Sundays and holidays, buses are used all day. 

The buses operate via Washington street, Massachu- 
setts avenue and Boylston street into Massachusetts sta- 
tion, returning via Newbury street, Massachusetts avenue 
and Washington street to Dudley station. The night bus 
service between Harvard square and Dudley station in 
the early morning hours is operated via Massachusetts 
avenue directly to Washington street instead of via 
Northampton street to Washington street. 


Neponset Circle to Fields Corner 


On June 19, bus service replaced car service on Nepon- 
set avenue between Neponset circle and Fields Corner 
station. 

More than 55 years ago — back on April 23, 1893 — 
the West End Street Railway Company established car 
service on Neponset avenue. At first, this service was 
part of a car line which operated most trips to Franklin 
street in the heart of Boston. In 1901, when the main 
line elevated was opened to Dudley station, the Neponset 
car line was diverted from downtown Boston to Dudley 
station, via Dorchester avenue, Savin Hill avenue, Pleas- 
ant street and Dudley street to Dudley terminal. When 
the Dorchester rapid transit was extended to Andrew 
station in 1918, the inner end of the Neponset line was 
diverted from Dudley station to Andrew station, via 
Dorchester avenue. When the Dorchester extension went 
to Fields Corner station in November, 1927, the Nepon- 
set line was shortened to this station. 

The buses end their outbound trip at Neponset circle 
opposite the point where the car tracks enter the M.T.A. 
loop area and then go around the island, beyond the 
circle, for their inbound trips. Nine modern buses, with 
a seating capacity of from 36 to 40, furnish the service. 

The first weekday bus leaves Fields Corner at 4:55 
A.M. and Neponset at 5:08 A.M. In the morning and 
afternoon rush hours, buses run every three minutes. 
During normal daytime hours and from 8:00 P.M. to 
12:45 A.M., a ten-minute service is operated. 

In connection with the change, the all-night “Owl” 
service is being operated by means of buses between 
Neponset and Fields Corner station. These ‘“Owl’’ buses 
leave Neponset for Fields Corner station at 2:24 A.M., 
3:24 A.M. and 4:24 A.M. The “Owl’’ buses leave Fields 
Corner station for Neponset at 2:14 A.M., 2:42 A.M. and 
3:42 A.M. The night cars for Scollay square station leave 
Fields Corner station at 1:31 A.M., 2.31 A.M., 3:31 A.M. 
and 4:31 A.M. and leave Scollay square station for Fields 
Corner station at 2:10 A.M., 3:10 A.M., 4:10 A.M. and 
5:10 A.M. 
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PRENDERGAST Av. 


The Metropolitan Transit Authority opened for pas- 
senger use, a stop for three buses at Beacon street adja- 
cent to the street car reservation between Ayr road and 
Cleveland circle on Monday, June 14. 

This bus stop, permit for which was granted by the 
Boston Traffic Commission, is 120 feet long and is 
protected by removable stanchions located at the outer 
edge of the bus stop. 


Contributory Pension 


The Public Trustees of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority announced on Friday, July 23, the establish- 
ment of a contributory pension plan for its employees. 
The plan, based on age, earnings and length of service, 
is limited as to cost to the Authority and the employees 
of five per cent. each of the payroll and provides for 
retirement at the age of sixty-five. 

The plan also makes provision for disability retirement 
allowances to any employee who has not reached his 
normal retirement date but who has completed twenty 
years of creditable service with the railway. 

The Retirement Board set up to administer the pen- 
sion plan will consist of three persons selected by the 
Authority, at least one of whom shall be a Public Trustee 
and three representatives of the employees, two at least 
of whom shall be members of the Boston Carmen’s 
Union. 

The plan also provides for the appointment of an 
honorary member to act when the Retirement Board is 
in disagreement. 

The management of the funds of the pension plan 
will be placed in charge of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston as Trustee. 

The plan was originally developed as the result of a 





New Bus Stop at Cleveland Circle 


The bus stop permits passengers to step directly from 
outbound Cleveland circle cars to buses bound for Ros- 
lindale square, via Putterham, and for Central square, 
Cambridge. Passengers from these two bus lines, bound 
for Boston, leave buses at a bus stop on the southerly 
side of Beacon street at Prendergast avenue and cross 
the street to the reservation to board Lechmere-Subway 
cats. 


Plan for Employees 


collective bargaining agreement between the M.T.A. 
and the Boston Carmen’s Union and the details of the 
plan were worked out by actuaries chosen by the 
Authority and the Union. 

The new plan takes the place of the present retire- 
ment allowance plan in effect with the Carmen’s Union 
and the voluntary pension plan established by the rail- 
way for other employees. Both of these former plans 
were voluntary and afforded no security to the employees 
and as a result of complete public ownership of the 
railway, the employees are no longer covered by Social 
Security. 

Under the new plan the employees of the Authority 
can look forward with assurance to security after reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five. While the plan as originally 
developed was extended only to the members of the 
Boston Carmen’s Union, the Authority has reserved the 
right to extend the benefits of the plan to all of its 
employees who may care to accept its provisions. 

The new Board of Public Trustees, appointed under 
the Act creating the M.T.A., are proud of their part 
in being able to offer this sound measure of security 
in later life to the employees of the Authority. The 
pension plan marks a forward step in employee security 
in the transit industry. 
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6 MTA Soft Ball Teams in 
Municipal League 


The second season of the Suburban Municipal Soft- 
ball League got under way a few weeks ago with six 
teams representing the M.T.A.— Somerville Garage, 
Charlestown Neck and one from each of the carhouses at 
Revere, Salem street, Bennett street and Clarendon Hill. 

At this writing the league seems better balanced than 
last year — competition keener, with plenty of interested 
spectators. If you haven't taken in any of the league 
games, you've been missing plenty of action at the dif- 
ferent parks for your fellow workers put on a pretty 
good show vying for hits and put-outs. 

Here are the rosters of the MTA teams in the league. 
If any of your friends are in action, maybe you'd like 
to go out and cheer them on. 


Team Rosters of the Suburban 
Municipal Softball League 


CHARLESTOWN NECK TEAM 

Manager: Starter PHIL SANFORD 

Captain: AL POUCHE 

Roster: BRADY, PERKINS, KING, MORTIMER, MAGEE, 
CAPPUCCI, ForD, MURPHY, SKERRY, MCMANUS, SCAR- 
LATTA, STEWART, PATTERSON, MONTAGUE, O'BRIEN, 
KELLEY, DEVLIN, HAYDEN 


REVERE CARHOUSE TEAM 

Manager: DAN DONNELLY 

Captain: VIN CORBITT 

Roster: JEWELL, RILEY, CORMIER, STOODLEY, BURKE, 
KAVAJIAN, GRIFFIN, SANDERSON, LUEBELL, MURPHY, 
ARVAINIAN, CAPASUTO, HUDSON, COULTER, CARROLL, 
GREGORIE, DOHERTY, COLEMAN, OWENS, WILSON, 
LYONS 


SOMERVILLE GARAGE 

Manager: CHARLES GILBERT 

Field Manager: ARTHUR RILEY 

Captain: DOM PADULA 

Roster: HARVEY, TRIAL, HORGAN, MANNING, GALLA- 
WAY, GRACE, PLAZZA, ALCARO, JENNELL, MULKERN, 
McTERRNAN, KENT, GALLAGHER, .MCMAHON, Mc- 
AULIFFE 


SALEM STREET CARHOUSE 

Manager: Starter JOHN HANLON 

Captain: Russ SULLIVAN 

Roster: JENKINS, LINTSKI, MULREY, PAPPADOPULOS, 
CANNON, PERRY, CONNELL, MACDONALD, Starter. JOHN 
SHEA, CIANCURULLI, HARMON, FERGUSON, SALVI, 
LORDEN, HEGARTY, CONDON 


BENNETT STREET CARHOUSE 

Managers: BricGs and CLEARY 

Captain: BoB MCKIRKE 

Roster: ARDIZZONE, WALSH, BRUNO, WHITE, GRIFFIN, 


SHORT, KAVAJIAN, CARROLL, ANDERSON, NOLAN, 
KEEFE, MosHEerR, MCMANus, ARTESANI, FORTIER, 
MURPHY 


CLARENDON HILL CARHOUSE 

Manager: Starter JAKE COFFEY 

Captain: GEORGE OLIVER, Co-Capt., BILL BURKE 
Roster: POLLARD, WALENTE, TORRELL, MCGRATH, 
LEAHY, SCHNITZLINE, YOUNG, BRIERE, SAWDY, Ma- 
HONEY, MCINTYRE, DOHERTY, MCCARTHY, TAGLI- 
FARRO ; 
SOMERVILLE FIRE DEPT. “1947 CHAMPS” 
Managers: JAMES A. DUNN and Harry DEARBORN 
Captain: FRED QUINLAN 

MEDFORD FIRE DEPT. 

Manager and Captain: JAMES L. GuIDO 


MALDEN FIRE DEPT. 
Managers: Ray AUSTIN and Pops MoRAN 


CHELSEA FIRE DEPT. 
Manager and Captain: LEO GRAVES 


Officers of the League 
President: JERRY YOUNG 
Vice-President: WALLY MORTIMER 
Secretary: PHIL SANFORD 

Assistant Secretary: GEORGE OLIVER 
Treasurer: CHARLES GILBERT 
Photographer: HERB CARPENTER 
Umpzre-in-Chief : BILL INGRAHAM 
Publicity Director: AL HAYDEN 
Cartoonist: JOE RUTTLE 





To Our Operating Personnel 

Accidents are the needless cause of suffering 
and expense to both the person injured and to the 
one causing the injury. In 1947 the cost of acci- 
dents to the railway was $1,407,820.71. 

We must pledge ourselves to the exercise of 
eternal vigilance at all times when operating 
vehicles to avoid accidents. 

We must pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to uphold the railway’s safety record in 
the months ahead and Think Safety and act always 
for Safety First. 

EDWARD DANA, General Manager. 
Metropolitan Transit Authority 
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Everett Shop Bowls 
Over Opposition 


The Everett shop was the class of the Metropolitan 
Transit Bowling League which closed its season at a 
banquet on April 20. The 68 bowlers and their friends 
gathered at Cercle Hall, Somerville, to enjoy turkey with 
all the fixings and a fine program of entertainment. 
When the prizes were presented, Everett shop walked 
away with four of the individual honors as well. How- 
ard C. Letson, Captain of the winning team, is the new 
League president succeeding Vincent Salvi, while Henry 
C. Olive continues as Sec.-Treas. 


Team Prize Winners 
Ist.—Everett Shop, Capt. Howard C. Letson 
2nd.—Salem Street, Capt. Robert G. Young 
3rd.—Eliot Square C.H., Capt. Michael Halloran 
4th.—East Boston C.H., Capt. Daniel F. Perkins 


High Individual Single 
Anthony Pasquarilla, (141) Eliot Sq. C.H. 


High Individual 3-Strings 
Dominic L. Pesce, (350) Eliot Sq. C.H. 


Individual Winners 
(Highest Average) 

Ist—Walter L. Ougler, 103.15, Div. One 
2nd.—Wm. J. Christie, 100.11, Everett Shop 
3rd.—Robert G. Young, 99.56, Salem St. 
4th.—Daniel F. Perkins, 99.20, E. Boston C. H. 
Sth.—Joseph H. McCrystal, 98.11, Everett Shop 
6th.—Murray Zides, 97.65, Everett Shop 
7th.—Roy C. Potterton, 97.56, Rapid Transit 
8th.—Vincent Salvi, 97.48, Salem St. 
9th.— Wm. F. Grace, 97.28, Somerville Garage 
10th.—Arthur Ritchie, 97., Everett Shop 


Final Standing Season 1947-1948 


Won Lost Pinfall 

I 90 18 39019 
weemaiem. street... 2. 6. 87 21 38855 
3. Eliot Square Carhouse 66 42 37809 
4, East Boston Carhouse . 55 53 37494 
ao Division One ...>.... 48 60 36782 
6. Fellsway Garage .... 43 65 36499 
7. Rapid Transit Lines . 41 67 36384 
8. Bartlett Garage ..... 40 68 35969 
BE AIULOMOHVE u's os a ok. 38 70 34764 
10. Somerville Garage ... 32 76 34482 





Office of the General Manager 
June 15, 1948 
TO DEPARTMENT HEADS: 


The name of the Maintenance Department has 
been changed to ‘Engineering and Maintenance 
Department.” 


EDWARD DANA, General Manager 


City Square to Sullivan Square 


On April 3, street car service was discontinued be- 
tween the Brattle street station and Sullivan square sta- 
tion via Main street, and a new bus service begun be- 
tween City square and Sullivan square station. 

This new bus service operates on a much more fre- 
quent service than the previous Main street car line, and 
for more extended periods — not only on weekdays but 
also on Sundays and holidays. 

Passengers are now able to make a direct transfer 
at City square from the Bunker Hill cars to the new 
bus service for Sullivan square. Passengers can also 
transfer at that point between the main line elevated 
service and the new bus service. Passengers boarding 
City square buses after leaving Sullivan square may trans- 
fer to the main line elevated at Thompson square. At 
City square, passengers may also transfer to the main 
line elevated, Brattle street station cars, or to Chelsea 
and Woodlawn buses. 

On weekdays, the first bus trip leaves Sullivan square 
station at 6:05 A.M., then 6:25 A.M., 6:40 A.M., and 
every 10 minutes until 5:30 P.M., then 6:02 P.M., 6:15 
P.M., 6:20 P.M. and then every 20 minutes until 11:30 
p.M. On Sundays and holidays, the first trip on the new 
bus line is operated from Sullivan square at 8:10 A.M., 
then every 20 minutes to 11:30 P.M. 


Record Turnout for Merit 
System Exam 


On Saturday, February 14, 1948, the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority conducted another of its merit system 
examinations for new operators at Boston English High 
School. Due to the large number of applicants two ses- 
sions were necessary. And, to insure complete fairness, 
fourteen M.T.A. employees acted as proctors and two 
different sets of questions were used. Since this merit 
system has been used so successfully in the past, there is 
every reason to believe that this latest examination will 
produce a representative group from which the Authority 
may draw new operators as the need arises. 
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Deceased Employees 


During the past seven months, 130 of our employees have been reported 
deceased. Of this number, 54 were from the active list and 76 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


James B. Averett, porter, 1923 
*Sumner Blanchard, operator, 1916 
Perry Brewer, collector, 1913 
George R. Buchanan, collector, 1948 
John Cahalane, operator, 1909 
Patrick Cahalane, operator, 1917 
Abraham Cohen, motorman, 1944 
Michael J. Daley, operator, 1909 
Cosmine L. D’ Alto, /aborer, 1948 
Thomas Desmond, trackman, 1930 
Salvatore DiLeonardo, motorman, 1918 
Daniel Donovan, operator, 1916 
George L. Donovan, operator, 1910 
Bernard J. Dorney, machine specialist, 1930 
Augustus J. Edge, operator, 1918 
William J. Fallon, operator, 1911 
John E. Fennelly, operator, 1942 
John J. Ferguson, conductor, 1916 
John Flaherty, repairman, 1913 
David W. Fowler, painter, 1932 
Samuel Frim, operator, 1912 
John Gossler, bridgeman, 1922 
Francesco Grungo, trackman, 1923 
George H. Hamilton, motorman, 1914 
John J. Harrington, guard, 1943 
George E. Hasson, operator, 1911 
Cyril M. Johnston, operator, 1923 


* Not in active service at time of death. 


William E. Keefe, asst. to chief investigator, 1901 
Michael Kelleher, operator, 1913 

John J. Leary, warder, 1909 

Alexander MacDonald, operator, 1938 
Frederick Magrath, operator, 1919 

Michael Mahoney, track repairman, 1926 
Charles E. Mann, operator, 1918 

John Marshall, crossing tender, 1908 
Michael J. McWade, hoisting engineer, 1945 
James F. Murphy, carhouse repairman, 1917 
Francis G. O'Connell, machine repairman, 1918 
John F. O'Keefe, system operator, 1913 
Frank D. O'Neill, operator, 1923 

Daniel J. Prendergast, real estate agent, 1898 
Euplio Puopolo, trackman, 1943 

Thomas J. Redden, repatrman, 1926 

Roland E. Reed, starter, 1909 

Jacob Rothenberg, porter, 1934 

George Schayer, operator, 1913 

Thomas Sheedy, operator, 1911 

William K. Spear, machinist, 1923 

Mrs. Hanoria A. Sullivan, collector, 1945 
John J. Tierney, car cleaner, 1914 

Patrick F, Vaughan, operator, 1942 

Charles S. Welch, collector, 1932 

Raymond W. Whalen, operator, 1918 

Alvah O. White, court assistant, 1941 


From Pensioned Group 


William Ahern, gateman, 1898 

George Archilles, operator, 1882 
Herbert W. Barnes, conductor, 1895 
George J. Bulley, operator, 1904 

Frank H. Callahan, court assistant, 1923 
James I’, Cannon, starter, 1900 


George Chosse, rail grinder, 1902 

E. Wesson Clark, asst. engineer, 1894 
Fred H. Crandall, shop foreman, 1906 
Walker T. Curley, station receiver, 1903 
Mrs. Alta H. Dexter, collector, 1912 
Charles H. Dey, supervisor, 1900 
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John E. Drake, oiler, 1906 

Thomas M. Duffy, repairman, 1913 
Leonard F. Edson, conductor, 1892 
Thomas J. Fitzgerald, motorman, 1901 
Alonzo E. Fletcher, starter, 1891 

Peter O. Fouquet, motorman, 1894 
Edward C. Fowler, chief engineer, 1906 
Edward J. Gallagher, motorman, 1890 
Dennis Geraghty, operator, 1893 
George A. Gilman, Sr., starter, 1872 
Chandler A. Godwin, wireman, 1904 
Alexander Graham, motorman, 1900 
James W. Gray, starter, 1880 

Fred L. Gwynn, operator, 1905 

Albert A. Hanlon, station receiver, 1912 
William T. Harrington, coil repairman, 1903 
John W. Harrison, warder, 1884 
William J. Houghton, conductor, 1891 
Henry J. Howe, asst. supervisor payrolls, 1917 
John F. Jackson, conductor, 1918 

John H. Jordan, operator, 1916 

Thomas Killion, switch repairman, 1900 
James Lawless, motorman, 1908 

Mark C. Lewis, motorman, 1887 

Frank W. Lincoln, car cleaner, 1896 
John W. Livingstone, operator, 1916 
John Lupica, trackman, 1919 

Michael Mahoney, operator, 1898 
William H. Mayer, motorman, 1909 
Frederick A. McAlduff, s#b-station operator, 1913 
Aeneas R. McDonald, operator, 1900 
Michael J. McDonough, operator, 1896 
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Patrick J. McMahon, operator, 1912 
Thomas F. Moore, operator, 1904 

Maurice J. Morrissey, operator, 1910 
Michael Mulkern, paver, 1887 

John J..Murphy, carhouse repairman, 1914 
Patrick O'Neil, warder, 1912 

Albert A. Ordway, clerk, 1890 

Michael P. O'Reilly, motorman, 1900 
Pellegrino Perella, track repairman, 1909 
Herbert R. Phillips, operator, 1897 
Edward Powers, operator, 1906 

Mark N. Preeper, repairman, 1904 
Herbert F. Randall, operator, 1911 

George E. Ray, warder, 1912 

Eugene H. Southwick, gvard, 1906 

David Spiers, motorman, 1889 

Maurice F, Spillane, general attorney, 1902 
Roswell H. Stevens, crossing tender, 1887 
Harry H. Steward, sa pt. maintenance dept., 1903 
Patrick L. Strapp, motorman, 1901 
Thomas Sulfaro, trackman, 1924 
Cornelius H. Sullivan, repairman, 1908 
Michael J. Sullivan, boss car cleaner, 1907 
Charles Sylva, conductor, 1917 

Charles Symonds, asst. to receiving cashier, 1889 
Earl R. Tarbell, repairman, 1919 

Joseph A. Treanor, guard, 1917 

Charles M. Waelde, starter, 1902 

James Walsh, crossing tender, 1902 
Howard Warner, motorman, 1892 
Marshall White, conductor, 1896 

George W. Wilfert, repairman, 1920 


With The Pensioners 


Fifty names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 995. A 


list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Frank S. Berry, starter 

John Cafrella, operator 

John J. Callan, operator 

Mrs. Katherine G. Collins, collector 
Bartholomew Connelly, trackman 
Pietro Dellascio, trackman 

Herbert L. Drew, starter 

Mrs. Leola A. Driscoll, collector 
William H. Figg, operator 


Miss Helen Gove, collector 

Fred L. Gwynn, operator 

Albert A. Hanlon, station receiver 
Leander J. Hart, operator 

Albert J. Jaeger, starter 

Dana F. Jewell, operator 

Henry Johnson, operator 

Thomas Kelly, operator 

John A. Lindholm, operator 
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James Linnane, operator 

James McCarron, rail grinder 
Matthew L. McCusker, carhouse repairman 
Thomas McGinn, agent 

James McGreehan, motorman 
Patrick McGrory, conductor 

Mrs. Anna M. McIntosh, collector 
Patrick W. McNamara, gward 
Daniel Maguire, snspector 

Patrick J. Malloy, re parrman 

David H. Mitchell, operator 

John J. Murphy, carhouse repairman 
Patrick J. Murray, operator 
Cornelius J. O'Brien, operator 

John V. O'Leary, guard 

Albert A. Owens, gateman 


Herman A. Pearson, operator 
Patrick Quinliven, operator 

James Reardon, electrical worker 
Miss Margaret T. Reynolds, collector 
James Robinson, starter 

Alonzo B. Rodenhiser, operator 
Raymond R. Sanderson, motorman 
Mrs. Mary N. Sargent, collector 
Mrs. Beatrice E. Shattuck, clerh 
Frank R. Shattuck, wire foreman 
Daniel M. Shea, operator 

Glen E. Silloway, operator 

Henry F. Sparkes, motorman 
Charles Symonds, assistant receiving cashier 
Charles Winters, conductor 

Franklin S. Young, operator 





Memorial Mass 


The ninth Memorial Mass in commemoration of all 
deceased employees of the railway was held at the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross on Sunday, May 9, at nine 
o'clock. It was truly an impressive sight to see so many 
gathered together at a religious service in memory of 
their deceased co-workers. After the Mass the em- 
ployees, led by the Holy Name Band of West Roxbury, 
marched from the Cathedral to the Arena for the Com- 
munion Breakfast. 

Everyone attending was well pleased.with the commit- 
tee’s choice of a speaker, the Rev. Fr. Lucien Ducie O.P., 
Retreat Master at St. Gabriel’s Monastery in Brighton, 
and National Moderator of the Catholic Laymen’s Retreat 
League of America. All members of the Board of 
Public Trustees were present and Chairman Carroll L. 
Meins addressed the gathering briefly. 

The committee, through its chairman, extends its 
thanks for the fine spirit of co-operation shown by every- 
one in connection with this annual Mass. It is hoped 
that each year will see an increase in interest and attend- 
ance, 

A special word of thanks is extended to the Boston 
Carmen’s Post V.F.W. for their generosity in supplying 
the Colors and Color Guard. The committee of Rita 
O'Connor, Charles Bardick, Charles Maguire and James 


Owen — headed by Fred F. Blackden — are to be con- 
gratulated for their fine work in handling this successful 
affair. 


oc Summer Rate for Children 


Children over 5 years of age and under 14 have 
the benefit of a five-cent fare for a single ride anywhere 
on the M.T.A. from Thursday, June 24, to Thursday, 
September 9, both days inclusive. 

Under this arrangement, children under 14 are en- 
titled to the same privileges as passengers paying the 
regular ten-cent fare. No special tickets will be issued. 


Mr. Sullivan Assumes New Post 


Richard A. Sullivan was appointed as Assistant to the 
General Manager — In Charge of Power — effective on 
April 1 this year. 

Mr. Sullivan succeeds Myron F. Freeman, who came 
to the railway on April 1, 1946, . 

Mr. Sullivan was General Manager of the Detroit 
Street Railway from November, 1945 until recently. 
Prior to that, he served as Financial Consultant of the 
Detroit Street Railway from July 1, 1945 until he be- 
came General Manager. Mr. Sullivan first went to 
Detroit as Public Utilities Consultant for the City, to 
which position he was appointed on June 1, 1942. 
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General Financial Data 


Six months ended June 30, 








1948 1947 
mewemue exceeded Cost Of SELVICE 1... ec cee eee es eee 
tegeueae service. exceeded revenue ........5..20.0ec ccc ucesccees $3,867,532.99 $1,933,804,11 
Mumenneceevenuc per Car-hour |... ee ee ee ees $7.54 $7.31 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated .................. 73.81¢ 71.64¢ 
Average fare BeMBERMEASSCIIOEL Gs 4s 0rh.4. SPF aie. s ate Be ay te 9.84¢ 9.84¢ 
Passengers Carried 
MISIIESSCOCCIS 2 iin a ee ok SIMU ta Sattler Te 198,235,493 199,622,008 
SSS 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated ................. 7.28 7.08 
Operating Facts 
SSE aI 2,666,731 2,761,898 
lacie ci a bes ee ee eel bed bee 3,421,102 3,528,007 
Revenue-miles operated: 
NINES Fcc) oye gen g's eo hip lal a alie alle gow oe 7,064,757 7,443,581 
IRR TCA Ee n-ne heh, «ees ws bos GR we ieee 6 00's 79,286 59,376 
OSES ale Ea a 11,592,157 12,281,209 
a a os aS Ee a ne ee 6,180,403 6,218,495 
NMETV Get 2 His JPR Gs 5g Soo =!’ ole ete ok Wie SSS 2,330,816 2,203,490 
Berointeyenuciiiues Operated... bos 1 Fee es hp wo es 27,247,419 28,206,151 
Complaints 
Resta piitorel acd tO Cal Service: s 20s pil oY Dee cee ee 8s 128 110 
Removes cOlipiained of by Car ridefs a) 2 3 ies Oates eee woe 276 365 
Power Statistics 
oa acre et STI Tore Pal > as aa ee aN oC 85,820 88,505 
Senet etree C1 DUTTEM tae oaks Lert hme os ware seated ¢o-0a% 27,804 4,371 
Equiv. pounds of coal per D.C. Kilowatt hour ................. 1.510 1.470 
Net cost of power for car service per D.C. Kilowatt hour ........ 1.310¢ 1.106¢ 
Net cost of D.C. power per total car mile .........: NO ee re rc 7.851¢ 6.385¢ 
Direct current monthly output (k-w. hours) .................. 135,806,660 136,204,480 
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at Presentation of First Certificates of Annuity by the M.T.A. Retirement Board. 








“Life is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy.” RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


_How many of us really think about the nature of our everyday duties? 


There are approximately 8,000 of us deriving our living from the functioning of a great 
mass transportation system. The work of every single one of us is necessary to the final produc- 


tion of this service. 
ee 


Our jobs do not require us to travel as many salesmen do, up and down the highways sell- 
ing a commodity. Nevertheless, we are in a competitive business wherein there is considerable 
choice as to how people shall travel within the area served. While we are performing our duties 
on the highways, we are, however, like the salesman offering his wares. Whether or not our 
services are purchased by the vast body of potential riders will depend, in large part, upon our 
performance on the streets. And the work of every one of us, to a greater or lesser degree, has a 
bearing on the kind of service we offer to the public and its salability. 


We all perform tasks over the 24 hours of each day which make it possible to operate 
55,000,000 miles of transportation service every year for persons desiring to move about an 
area Of 110 square miles. 


The men and women behind the scenes — in the maintenance, rolling stock, power or offices 
—are responsible for seeing that service is not interrupted by failure on the physical side of our 
operations so that our public relations in this regard may not be disturbed. 


The men in the transportation service, operating our vehicles, have direct contact with those 
whomswe serve. And they have the responsibility, as well as the opportunity, to produce our 
service and treat our customers in such a way that we may increase, by good service, the number 
of rides taken annually per capita of our population and the revenue passengers carried per mile 
operated. 


Discourtesy, running ahead of schedules or taking little interest in the performance of the 
daily task, for example, certainly do not tend to encourage riders to avail themselves of our 
service. If — by cheerful, efficient delivery of our service —we could possibly add only one 
rider to the revenue passengers carried for each mile, we would have 55,000,000 additional — 
riders . . . nearly $6,000,000 additional revenue. 


If this were your own private business, chances are you'd do all you could to attain such a 
goal? 


And since you are engaged in a public enterprise, there is all the more reason why you 
should want to do your share towards gaining the objective of increased business. 


A 
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First Group Receives Pension 
Under New Plan 


The first six employees to become eligible to receive 
pensions under the new contributory pension plan of the 
M.T.A. were presented certificates of annuities on Sep- 
tember 15. The group consisted of five men and one 
woman and their combined service totaled more than 
235 years. All six, incidentally, are charter members 
of the Boston Carmen’s Union, Division No. 589. They 
are: 

Patrick Quinlivan of 62 Winter Street, Arlington, 

with 41 years and 4 months of service. 

John A. Lindholm of 50 Lithgow Street, Dorchester, 

with 40 years and 3 months of service. 
Philip J. Lynch of 16 Exeter Street, Arlington, with 
40 years of service. 

Patrick Price of 16 St. Marks Road, Dorchester, with 
38 years and 2 months of service. 

Daniel M. Shea of 33 Coleman Road, Arlington, with 
37 years and 11 months of service. 

Anna M. McIntosh of 17 Elm Street, Charlestown, 

with 37 years and. 5 months of service. 

Before presenting the members of the group with 
their certificates, Harold D. Ulrich, Chairman of the 
Retirement Board, said: 

“This is a happy and a significant occasion. On July 
1, 1947, just a little over a year ago, Governor Robert 
F. Bradford appointed the five men who have since 
served as the Trustees of this great Metropolitan Trans- 
portation system. Shortly after these Trustees assumed 
office, they commenced negotiations with the Boston 
Carmen’s Union for the purpose of developing a sound 


contributory pension. system as part of a general plan 
which would accord to our entire personnel of approxi- 
mately 8,500, dependable financial security upon retire- 
ment after years of loyal and meritorious service at age 
sixty-five, or earlier, in case of physical disability. After 
months of arduous work on the details, this pension 
system has now been completed and is in effect. 

“Of the approximately 600 members of our personnel 
now eligible for retirement, you six men and women 
here today, with an aggregate of more than 235 years 
of service, enjoy the historic distinction of being the first 
to receive your certificate of annuity. Therefore, on be- 
half of the Trustees of the Authority, the General 
Manager, the representatives of the Boston Carmen’s 
Union, and the Retirement Board, I am most happy to 
now award these certificates to you and the financial 
allowance that goes with them. 

“All of us extend to you our best wishes and our 
fond hopes that you will enjoy the utmost happiness in 
your days of retirement, and we hope that you will at 
all times continue to feel that you are still a part of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority family. The best of 
luck to each of you.” 

In addition to Mr. Ulrich, those present included the 
other members of the Retirement Board: Irving F. Mur- . 
ray, William A. Roche and Thomas P. Dillon, repre- 


~ senting the employees, the latter two being officers of 


the Boston Carmen’s Union; Charles A. McCarron, 
General Claims Attorney, and Thomas A, Dunbar, Comp- 
troller of the Authority, representatives of management. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ANNUITY 
“ Wis lite ve ily that 


Daniel M. Shea, Boston Carmens Anion 


hvoing relived from the service of the Mebropelitan Franul Aatherily sid 
Sevan cthererse gob ified ts be vecetae hercuf lex wa annuity an fire veded by 
and subyect te the wiles and ve gutulic us of the 
< Us tropetitan Srantl Authe rly Steliviment Sand. 


Dated this ns % duy of Adaptec Ne APS 
By crdor of the Steliventent atoard 





es 
Biden CF fortes 
mentee 


Certificates similar to that shown 
above were presented to the six 
employes shown on right — the 





Harold D. Ulrich, Trustee and the pension group, 
left to right: Daniel M. Shea, Patrick Quinlivan, 
Philip J. Lynch, John A. Lindholm, Mrs. Anna M. 


first group to become eligible for 
pension under the new M.T.A. 
Pension Plan. 


Also present were: Carroll L. Meins, Chairman of the 
Board of Public Trustees of the M.T.A.; Edward Dana, 
General Manager; John C. Carey, President of the 
Boston Carmen’s Union; Joseph P. Fahey, Business 


McIntosh and Patrick Price. 


Agent of the Boston Carmen’s Union, and Miss Helen 
J. Brock, Secretary of the Retirement Board. All ex- 
cept Mr. Carey appear in the photograph on the cover 
of this issue, 


The M.T.A. Comes Through 
For the World Series 


The Metropolitan Transit Authority went “all out” 
to take care of the huge crowds which used the M.T.A. 
service to Braves Field early this month. Extra service 
was provided so that subway cars to Braves Field ran 
from Park street station every 45 seconds. 

Extensive plans were made to handle the expected 
M.T.A. traffic. In all, 90 extra cars were operated in 
subway service to take care of the riders. These extra 
cars resulted in a 45 second frequency between Park 
street station and Braves Field and in a one minute 
frequency between North Station and the ball park. 

Extra buses were also placed into service on the lines 
between Dudley and Massachusetts stations and between 


Dudley station and Allston, resulting in a three minute 
service on these two lines. | 

The M.T.A. plans also included a detail of about 35 
inspectors stationed along Commonwealth avenue be- 
tween Blanford street and Packard’s corner in order 
to maintain regulated service. 

To take care of any emergency, a wire crew and other 
equipment was kept on hand at Kenmore station and 
repairmen were stationed at various points in the subway. 

In view of the extremely frequent service, Mr. Dana 
requested that riders co-operate by distributing them- 
selves so as not to cause unnecessary delays in the 
service. 
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The M.T.A. Battle with Snow and Ice 
Begins Each Year in the Spring 


It certainly takes a lot of planning to fight snow and 
ice each winter in metropolitan Boston and eliminate 
delays in service. In order to have snow removal and 
sanding equipment mobilized for action, the M.T.A. 
has its own ‘'M”’ day program of advance planning that 
for completeness of detail rivals any army’s plan for an 
invasion. 

As a matter of fact, back on the first of May when 
everybody else was looking forward to spring and sum- 
mer, the M.T.A. was already busy on its plans for the 
coming winter, inspecting its equipment. And it’s easy 
to understand why when you realize the size of the task 
involved. Take sanding, for example. Most people 
think of sanding as only a minor part of this annual 
battle, yet last year the M.T.A. used approximately 
20,000 tons of sand on its routes for buses and trackless 
trolleys alone. 

The snow removal program involves the plowing of 
23 miles of trackless trolley lines, 154 miles of bus 
lines, 25 yards and terminals — and the removal of snow 
from five miles of car lines and all carhouse yards and 
terminals by the engineering and maintenance depart- 
ment and the plowing of 100 miles of car lines and 21 
miles of trackless trolley lines by the transportation de- 
partment. 


Plan Based on Years of Experience 


The program, of course, follows the pattern which 
has been used with good success during past winters. 
All the bus and trackless trolley lines to be plowed by 
the M.T.A. are agreed upon. The mileage of these lines 
is computed. Then the plowing is laid out in sections 
and plotted on route maps. 


Requires Varied Types of Equipment 


To accomplish this work the Authority has a fleet 
of 85 automotive snow fighters equipped with front 
plows and center scrapers, 69 of them equipped with 
sand spreader bodies; 65 rail plows, including 23 
sweepers ; 17 salt cars; 19 miscellaneous trucks, equipped 


with front plows; 4 medium sized bulldozers used pri- 
marily for pushing back and piling snow on station in- 
clines and carhouse yards; 19 snow loaders for the re- 
moval of snow; nine bucket loaders and two power 
shovels for loading sand and salt; also, 11 sidewalk 
tractors for removing snow from landings and _ side- 
walks. The four bulldozers include two new units re- 
cently authorized to be purchased, but which have not 
yet been received. 

During the winter season it often becomes necessary 
for the Authority to supplement its own fleet of auto- 
motive equipment with hired trucks. 

Prior to November 15 each year, contractors’ trucks 
are’ equipped with the Authority’s “A” frame mount- 
ings to which the plows can be readily attached. Con- 
tractors agreeing to furnish trucks are supplied with 
maps and lists of streets in their respective plowing 
sections so that no delay results when the first call is 
given for plowing. 


Calls for Supervision and Co-operation 


To assist in the proper supervision of those auto- 
motive plows which are under the direction of the en- 
gineering and maintenance department, scouts are se- 
lected from extra starters in the transportation depart- 
ment. These scouts are instructed in October in regard 
to their duties and responsibilities. Then, during the 
progress of the storm they are assigned routes or sec- 
tions over which they have supervision and are required 
to make hourly reports to headquarters. 


Character and Extent of The Job 
of Plowing Car Lines 


The car lines on the M.T.A. system are plowed with 
either car plows, sweepers or automotive snow fighters 
under the direction of the transportation department. 
It is necessary for the M.T.A. to remove the snow from 
parts of nine car lines — the balance is removed by the 
City or Town with the M.T.A. furnishing snow loaders 
and operators, This arrangement is agreed to before 
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the winter season. In order to remove the snow which 
has been plowed in a windrow by the car or truck plows, 
the M.T.A. maintains a fleet of 19 snow loaders. Of 
this number seven are now obsolete and authorization 
has been granted to replace these seven loaders with 
loaders of a modern type and design. The new loaders 
are expected to be delivered for use this winter. These 
new loaders have a 100 per cent. faster loading capacity 
and are also self-propelled with a travel speed of seven 
miles per hour. Due to this feature it will not be neces- 
sary to use highway trailers for transporting snow 
loaders from location to location. Furthermore, due 
to the faster loading capacity, the cost of removing snow 
will be greatly reduced. 

As already stated, the surface lines transportation 
plows all rail lines which, after conversion to track- 
less trolleys in the Roxbury-Dorchester district will 
amount to 100 miles. They also plow 21 miles of track- 
less trolley routes. To accomplish this, they have 65 
rail plows, 17 salt cars and 46 of the M.T.A.’s 85 auto- 
motive snow plows. These vehicles are manned by blue 
uniform operators and require 275 men to a shift. 


The Rolling Stock and Shops 


Getting the equipment in readiness is no easy task. 
That is where the rolling stock and shops department 
comes into the picture. In spring the carhouse and 
garage foremen inspect all equipment, including auto- 
motive fighters, after sand, salt and special tools have 
been removed. Equipment that is damaged or in need 
of special attention is singled out and scheduled for re- 
pairs at the Everett shops during the summer and fall. 
Any minor repairs and lubrication of controls, motors 
and trucks are taken care of at the carhouses where the 
equipment is assigned. Whenever necessary, assemblies 
are replaced and all surplus parts from levelers and nose 
wings to motors, differentials and transmissions are 
overhauled or repaired. Final inspection of all snow 
fighting equipment is made in October and tests include 
actual operation. Then tools, sand and salt are put 
back in place and the vehicles are ready for action. 


Storm Warnings 


The organization to supervise all this equipment and 
manpower is composed of men well trained in their 
respective duties. When a storm is forecast this organ- 
ization moves into action. 

Over at the headquarters of the surface lines trans- 
portation, weather reports come in during the winter 


season from several sources—the United States Weather 
Bureau at Logan International Airport; E. B: Rideout, 
the meteorologist; and another private weather advisor. 

Based on these reports, the engineer of surface lines 
issues instructions to the supervisory force regarding 
the weather predicted. | 

When storms are forecast, the dispatcher notifies 
all truck drivers and equipment operators. The foreman 
of equipment notifies all contractors and also the snow 
scouts. The trackmasters, in turn, notify all foremen 
and. workers. All records and reports regarding snow 
storms are maintained under the direction of the chief 
clerk who notifies all clerks, timekeepers and snow 
clerks. 

Once snow begins to fall— the engineer of surface 
lines consults with the superintendent of engineering 
and maintenance. Then, depending of course on the 
weather conditions, he notifies his supervisory force to 
put the snow organization into motion. 


Snow Fighters and Trucks Go Into Action 


When a sufficient amount of snow has accumulated, 
snow fighters and trucks are ordered out and the track- 
masters are instructed to assign sufficient men to vari- 
Ous sections, 

In cases of emergency, or when the maintenance de- 
partment cannot procure sufficient truck drivers, they 
are supplied from the blue uniform force. 

The surface lines road division is divided into two 
sections, north and south, with a division trackmaster in 
charge of each section. During snow storms it is their 
responsibility to keep all special work, yards, terminals, 
landings, sidewalks, busways and parking areas cleared 
of snow and ice. 

Each section is further divided into sub-sections. Each 
sub-section has a snow headquarters which is in charge 
of a foreman and a snow clerk. It is the responsibility 
of these foremen to carry out the instructions of the 
trackmaster regarding snow removal. They report to 
their trackmaster at least hourly during the storm, ad- 
vising him of the conditions in their sub-sections, the 
number of men and amount of equipment on hand, and 
whether or not additional men or equipment are needed. 

A central dispatching system is located at Charlestown 
yard and a sub-division at Lenox street. The Charles- 
town yard dispatching unit takes care of all snow equip- 
ment for the north section and the Lenox street dis- 
patching unit for the south section. The dispatching 
personnel include a dispatcher and three clerks. After 
the storm is over, the work of the Lenox street dispatcher 
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One section of M.T.A snow fighting equipment. 
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After final inspection, following 


summer repairs and replacements, it is ready for battle at the drop of a snowflake. 


is taken over by the dispatching unit at Charlestown 
yard and all orders for trucks and equipment are handled 
from this point. 

When the storm abates and reports from supervisors 
and trackmasters show that all snow work has been com- 
pleted, the use of snow equipment is discontinued and 
men assigned to snow work are returned to their regular 
Occupations or excused, 


The Sanding Program 


In addition to the tremendous task of plowing and 
removing snow after a storm, the M.T.A. sands all bus 
and trackless trolley lines for its own protection and 
to provide proper traction for its automotive equipment. 
This sanding program is set up in a manner somewhat 
similar to the plowing arrangements. The number of 
trucks equipped with sand spreader bodies is predeter- 
mined and routes established on as near an equal mile- 
age basis as possible. Sand depots are located at stra- 
tegic points on the system in order to cut down to a 
minimum the dead mileage travelled to reload trucks. 

Each sand depot is equipped with a chain driven 
bucket loader. Authorization has been given to replace 


five bucket loaders now obsolete with five bucket loaders 
of modern design which will be in use this winter. 
These new bucket loaders have a 100 per cent. faster 
loading capacity than the older type which will provide 
for faster sanding of routes, also a reduction in loading 
costs, 

Sanding, of course, is frequently necessary during the 
period from November to March. It is requested by the 
transportation inspectors throughout the system for bus 
and trackless trolley lines to eliminate the danger of 
skidding, 

Sanding trucks may be called out for duty at any time 
of the day or night depending upon road conditions and 
drivers to man these trucks are mobilized with a mini- 
mum of delay. All sanding of bus and trackless trolley 
lines is handled from the dispatcher’s office at the 
Charlestown yard during the day and night. 

So when the snow begins to fall next winter and you 
hear an occasional murmur regarding slight delays in 
service, you might pass the word along. You might ex- 
plain to riders the enormous task involved and how 
thoroughly the M.T.A. has been planning for it ever 
since spring, 
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Extension of East Boston Tunnel 
Well Under Way 


East Boston is a busy place these days and Noddle 
Islanders are wearing a pleased smile of anticipation. 
The reason, of course, is the East Boston Tunnel now 
under construction. For when the extension is finally 
completed — around January 1951 — residents of East 
Boston will enjoy the extra benefits of rapid transit 
through three new conveniently located stations, each 
with transfer facilities for surface transportation. Inci- 
dentally, downtown Boston will benefit too. For the im- 
provements include the removal of the incline on Cam- 
bridge street near Bowdoin square which has been a 
bothersome traffic obstruction. 

It is easy to understand that a project as far reaching 
as this has required a great deal of planning. Actually, 
the construction was made possible when the State Legis- 
lature approved completion of the rapid transit line 
from Maverick square to Day square in June, 1945. One 


PRESENT 
—£ BOSTON 
TUNNEL 


year later the act was amended to extend the line to 
Orient Heights. 

The City of Boston Transit Department had already 
made studies regarding possible extension routes. Then 
in 1946, field surveys, preliminary plans and cost esti- 
mates were begun by the engineering department to 
determine the route which seemed most practicable. 
Twenty-five borings were made along the proposed route 
to learn the characteristics of the soil since these natur- 
ally would influence the design and cost of the structure 
to be built. It was possible then to go ahead on actual 
construction, 


New Station at Airport 

The present East Boston tunnel for third-rail trains 
now ends at Maverick square — about 400 feet northeast 
of the square under Chelsea street, to be exact. The new 





RAPID TRANSIT EXTENSION 
OF 
EAST BOSTON TUNNEL 
FROM 
MAVERICK STATION TO ORIENT HEIGHTS 


Route of the Rapid Transit Extension in East Boston 


The eagerly awaited expansion of the Rapid Transit System in East Boston will extend 
from Maverick station to Orient Heights. When completed around January, 1951, three 
new conveniently located stations will offer direct service to downtown Boston. At Day 
square and Orient Heights there will be transfer facilities for connecting surface trolleys 
and buses. At the Airport a busway loop will make possible the transferrmg of pas- 
sengers direct to the new center there. 
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tunnel will continue along under Chelsea street and 
curve east so that it will slant under the land and build- 
ings between Chelsea and Bremen, Porter and Gove 
streets. It will cross under Bremen street and the Boston 
& Albany Railroad yard, continuing under Porter and 
Orleans streets and some private property. 

The tracks will then come out to the surface on an in- 
cline which will be northeast of the corner of Porter and 
Orleans streets. This is where the new airport station 
will be located and, because of the rapid growth of the 
Logan International Airport, this station should prove 
especially convenient. It will have side platforms and an 
elevated busway loop for transferring passengers to the 
new airport terminal building which will be located less 
than 5,000 feet from the station. 


Second Station Will Be at Day Square 


From the airport station, the rapid transit lines will 
remain on the surface. It will run alongside the Boston 
& Albany Railroad Yard and the proposed highway con- 
necting the traffic tunnel with the McClellan highway. 
There will be a 1200-foot underpass between Prescott 
street and Neptune road. The tracks will go under this 
area because of the proposed B&A single freight track 
and the proposed Massachusetts Highway Service road- 
way — both of which will serve the airport and the in- 
dustrial area in East Boston. From the underpass, the 
rapid transit line will curve east to Day square station 
which will be 400 feet east of Neptune road. This sta- 
tion will have an upper level, one with transfer facil- 
ities for buses, trackless trolleys and surface trolley cars 
entering from Bennington street. Incidentally, there will 
be two levels because Bennington street is considerably 
higher than the level of the main line tracks. 


Terminal and Repair Shop at 
Orient Heights 


From the Day square station, the rapid transit line 
will continue on the surface along tidewater land now 
being filled in. At the foot of Moore street, the line will 
connect with the route of the former Boston, Revere 
Beach and Lynn Railroad to Orient Heights. The ter- 
minal station at Orient Heights will be located just 
east of Saratoga street and will also be a transfer con- 
nection for buses and trackless trolleys. 

Beyond the terminal, there will be a repair shop and 
facilities for storing cars. This storage area, incidentally, 


will eliminate the need for the incline on Cambridge 
street near Bowdoin square. With the present storage 
space for East Boston tunnel cars so limited, the incline 
has been used for storing some of the cars and it has 
been the only means available for bringing in new cars 
and removing old ones from the East Boston tunnel. 
The present dead end of the East Boston tunnel under 
Chelsea street which has been used as a repair shop is 
quite inadequate for the amount and type of repair work 
that must be done. 


Co-operating With State and 
Airport Authorities 


The route of the rapid transit extension between 
Chelsea street and Neptune road has been influenced by 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Works. This 
parallels the site which the State selected for the elevated 
and surface highway —the one that will connect the 
present traffic tunnel emerging at Porter street with the 
Lafayette highway north of Day square. Studies for this 
part of the route required close co-operation between 
the City of Boston Transit Department and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works, as well as the Air- 
port authorities along whose land much of the new rapid 
transit line will pass. All plans and cost estimates, of 
course, were approved by the Department of Public 
Utilities. 




















Time was when I 
thought it took a little 
extra effort to smile. 
But I’ve just read that 
it takes 65 muscles to 
make a frown and only 
13 to make a smile. So 
I’ve been smiling these 
days. And I guess I’ve 
been helping a lot of 
riders save their energy, 
too, because they've 
been smiling right back 
at me. 
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Electric Stairways Being Installed at 


Atlantic Station Without Interruption 


to Service 
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Cross-section view of the unique elevators 
now in use at Atlantic station 


When improvements at Atlantic station have been 
completed, riders will enter the station from its new en- 
trance on the north side of State street and descend on 
electric stairways to the level above the boarding plat- 
forms. A stationary stairway will lead from the electric 
stairways to the rapid transit trains. The four electric 
stairways are independently controlled. Any one or all 
of them can be directed up to the street or down to the 
tunnel as needed, depending on the flow of passengers. 


A new emergency exit will, be located on the sidewalk. 


Four modern electric stairways will soon replace the 
elevators now in use at the Atlantic station of the East 
Boston tunnel. Incidentally this will attract more than 
ordinary attention since it will mark the passing of four 
of the truly unique elevators in existence today. These 
present elevators, you know, represent quite an unusual 
engineering achievement. For as they bring passengers 
from the boarding platform to the street level they 
travel not only upward but s/deways as well. 

Despite the fact that a considerable amount of recon- 
struction is involved— in the interior of the station 
chamber, as well as the 3-story substructure with its lift 
elevators, stairways, ventilation fans and ducts — the 
work is proceeding without any interruption to service. 

Not only will the handling of passengers be greatly 
speeded up but the heavy street traffic will benefit, too, 
because the improvements also include the removal of 
the present entrance. This is the 2-story structure that 
stands in the middle of the Atlantic avenue end of State 
street. A new station entrance will be located on the 
north side of State street where three 3-story buildings 
are being removed to make room for it. Here will be 
housed the two large ventilating fans to draw the air 
from the tunnel, the fare collection equipment, toilets, 
etc., and the street level end of the new moving stair- 
ways. 


Stairs Can Move In Both Directions 


These moving stairways, incidentally, will be over 81 
feet long and they will be able to move up to the street 
level or down to the chamber below. Since they will 
have separate controls, their direction can be adjusted 
to take care of the flow of passengers — a very important 
factor during rush hours. The lower end of the esca- 
lators will be in the chamber directly above the tunnel 
and will be approached from the station platform by an 
ordinary stairway. 
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Will Be Installed Two At A Time 


Now these improvements in themselves present a dif- 
ficult problem. But since the station, with its lift ele- 
vators, stairways and fare collection equipment will con- 
tinue in operation, arrangements have been made for the 
construction work to be done in successive stages. Two 
of the four lift elevators, for example, will be kept in 
operation until two of the new electric stairways have 
been put into use. Then the remaining work, including 


the installation of the other two electric stairways, will 


be completed late in 1949. Naturally, following such: 


a procedure will take a longer time than if the entire 


work were done in one operation. 


In addition to removing the main entrance structure 
on State street, these improvements call for removing 
the small structure over the emergency stairway exit. It 
will be relocated on the sidewalk opposite the present 
location. 
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New Entrance to Atlantic Station Will End Traffic Hazard 


The structure housing the present Atlantic station entrance is situated in the middle 
of State street, aggravating the increasingly serious traffic problem along Atlantic avenue. 
Improvements at Atlantic station include the removal of this structure with the new 
entrance located well out of the way on the north side of State street. 





Boston Herald Spotlights M.T.A. In Nostalgic Feature Story 


On August 22, the Boston Sunday Herald took ad- 
vantage of the 50th Anniversary of the Boston subway 
system by devoting nearly half its eight-page rotogra- 
vure section to a picture story of the M.T.A., past and 
present. There were scenes of horse-drawn cars, the 
fondly remembered open-air cars, Tremont street sub- 
way under construction half a century ago and the first 
car to use the subway — which, as you know, was the 
first in America. 


Shows System Today 


In contrast, there were many scenes of the M.T.A. 
today. And they ranged from the latest type of snow 


fighting equipment, modern PCC cars to the newly re- 
modeled rapid transit cars and streamlined newsstands. 
Maps revealed the steady growth of the rapid transit 
lines, including the East Boston extension now under 
construction. 

In addition, there were photographs of the Board of 
Public Trustees and General Manager Edward Dana. 
Under a reproduction of one of the many safety awards 
presented to the system, the Herald pointed out that the 
M.T.A. had set more safety records during the last half 
century than any comparable road in the country. Also 
included were advertisements offering congratulations 
from the many companies which have been serving the 
railway system throughout the years. 
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Night view of new office building for engineering and maintenance department. The savings it 
makes possible will more than take care of all carrying charges and result in operating economies. 


Departments Move to New Locations 


Several changes in locations were effected during the 
summer, 

For the most part, they were made possible by the 
completion of the new office building for the engineer- 
ing and maintenance department in the Charlestown 
yard, authorized by the Trustees in October, 1947 and 
which you'll recall was described in a previous issue of 
Co-operation. 

The new office building, incidentally, was constructed 
adjacent to an existing structure which had been ren- 
ovated and made a part of the new office building. 
The completed unit now quarters 121 employees. 

The moving necessary to consolidate the supervisory, 
engineering and office forces of the engineering and 
maintenance department was accomplished on July 31, 
1948. Naturally this change will make possible speedier 
action in times of emergency — more effective co-ordina- 
tion of snow fighting equipment and manpower — and 
greater efficiency in normal maintenance of ways and 
structures. 

Previously these forces had been scattered in three 


different locations. The superintendent's office and en- 
gineering division, for example, had quarters at the 
Park Square Building. The rapid transit lines division, 
the signal division and the bridge and building division 
were quartered at the Sullivan square terminal. And 
the surface lines division, as well as the yards and 
stores division, had space in two separate buildings at 
the Charlestown yard. 

These moves, in turn, made it possible to make several 
others. The space vacated on the seventh floor of the 
Park Square Building, for example, was taken over by 
the purchasing department. And the area they had 
formerly occupied on the tenth floor has now been re- 
leased. On August 20 and 21st, the inspection depart- 
ment and timetable section moved to the Sullivan square 
terminal building. 

The consolidation and these various moves have re- 
sulted in economies which will not only pay the carry- 
ing charges on the new building but will bring about 
a considerable financial saving in the operation of the 
department. 
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of the department's 
general office. 








Time table department, Blueprint Room Signal division 
Sullivan square terminal. in its new location 


New setting for 
engineering office 
features good 
lighting. 
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Is the Change Only on the Surface? 


One of the comments heard more and more these 
days is, “Have you noticed the change in the M.T.A.?” 
The remark is occasioned, of course, by increased serv- 
ice, new equipment — the PCC cars, trackless trolleys, 
remodeled “‘cars of tomorrow” on the Cambridge-Dor- 
chester subway — or by increased facilities such as the 
streamlined newsstands or the extension of the rapid 
transit lines to East Boston. 

But that’s only half the story. Management — as you 
and the general public can readily see —is doing its 
part. But it takes more -— much more — to operate a 
transportation, system successfully. For all the equip- 
ment in the world would be useless without personnel to 
operate it. And obviously all the efforts to improve the 
rolling stock and facilities will be futile unless you and 
every M.T.A. employee come through and do your 
part. 

And it’s only natural that you would want to do so 
since your future security and that of the M.T.A. go 
hand in hand. When you come right down to it, it’s 
really protecting your own interest when you're on your 
toes, helping and pleasing customers and treating them 
with the kind of courtesy and tact that makes more 
friends and regular riders for M.T.A. 


One New Rider A Day 


And here’s an interesting point. When you do make a 
positive effort to adopt an attitude of helpfulness, it’s 
really difficult to distinguish where, along the line, simple 
courtesy ends and “‘selling’’ begins. For, as you’ve prob- 
ably found out yourself, before you realize it you're 


“talking up” the M.T.A. It’s a good thing, too. As a 
matter of fact, if every M.T.A. employee were to attract 
only one new rider to use the M.T.A., say back and 
forth to work —and this new rider were to use the 
M.T.A. every work day throughout the year — the ad- 
ditional revenue would total almost a half million dol- 
lars. And since many of you would not be satisfied with 
“selling” only one rider, you can see that it wouldn't 
be long before you and the other employees of the 
M.T.A. helped to put the road into a healthy financial 
condition — one that would pay you dividends in extra 
security through the years ahead. 


Chariered Buses — 


A Year-Round Service 


Along this line, many active employees have been 
“talking up” chartered buses whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. This service, you know, is not limited 
to the summer months. In fact, the fall and winter will 
find more groups than ever anxious to band together 
for football, basket-ball and hockey games — not to 
mention the ever-popular excursions to view New Eng- 
land’s greatest outdoor spectacle, the autumn foliage. 
Countless other groups, of course, will be attending con- 
certs, lectures and theatres. Just a suggestion from you 
regarding M.T.A. chartered buses will invariably be ap- 
preciated since many M.T.A. riders enjoy being able to 
participate in all such activities as a unit. 

“Selling” the M.T.A. and its chartered bus office is 
well worth remembering — and you will be among those 
to benefit directly from its success and growth. 


Let's Take a Bus Ride! 
(A Quick Quizz) 


Fill in the missing letters. You'll get your hints from 
the definitions beside each word. 


SCORE: 10—executive material. 8 or 9—you’re on the 
way. 5 or more—not bad, not bad. Less than 5— 
you shoulda stood in bed. 


Le BUS eras eae a piece of sculpture. 


of words by figures. 
a pete str: rudely active. 


. an enigmatical representation 


Ages == BUS Oe cack ee a luminous vapor about a god 
when on earth. 


5 BUS = om incre ies a strong protective covering 
for the foot. 
Gr BUS axles ii nahn the Canada goose. 
Faint =U co irae a geometrical figure. 
8. ----BUS- to delay legislation by long 
speeches. 
9. ---BUS----- .. inflammable. 
10. ------- BUS - an obsolete short gun. 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 58 
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They Paid Four Fares to Four Railways 
To Go to Boston in the Old Days 


Mass transportation of passengers in the M.T.A. area 
has certainly undergone many changes during the past 
60 years. One glance at the map nearby suggests how 
extensive these changes have been since the days of the 
horse and buggy and horse-drawn hacks and herdics. 

Back in 1887 there were four separate, independently 
operated, horse railways serving the metropolitan area. 
These were in addition to the Lynn and Boston Street 
Railway which later bore such names as the Boston and 
Northern to the north and Old Colony to the south, 
Bay State Street Railway and now Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway. 

Originally, there had been several other companies 
but by 1887 mergers or consolidation had reduced them 
to four. The Cambridge Railroad had absorbed the 
Charles River Railroad. The Consolidated was made up 
of the Somerville Horse Railroad, serving the north of 
Boston and the Highland Street Railway which served 
the Highland district of Roxbury competing with the 
Metropolitan, which served other parts of Roxbury, Dor- 
chester and Jamaica Plain. The Metropolitan had already 
secured lines in East Boston and Chelsea with which it 
connected by ferry. There was still another company 
serving South Boston. 


Competition Hair Raising 


All four companies undertook to bring their pas- 
sengers into Boston proper, but competition and oppo- 
sition to joint use of tracks made it necessary in many 
instances for competing companies to use parallel streets, 
sometimes roundabout, to serve their purposes. 

Competition for business between the companies and 
between the drivers was intense. This had resulted in 
some startling tactics — racing to junction points, loafing 
along the line after cutting off the opposition and even 
derailing a car to run around another and gain ad- 
vantage. Such tactics were common at railroad depots 
and theatres and around stores and factories during clos- 
ing hours. It is easy to understand why these practices 
often resulted in accidents to passengers and horses, and 
damage to cars. 


The West End Street Railway Is Born 


Shortly after the street railway strike in February, 
1887, the four companies whose lines are shown on the 
map were merged and became the West End Street 
Railway Company. The Lynn and Boston, also operating 
within a part of the area, was not included in the 
merger, 

The competition between the older companies had led 
to the laying of tracks on many streets where later 
consolidation showed them to be unnecessary and un- 
profitable. 

During the years following 1887, tracks used by some 
of the former independent companies were removed. 
As a result, few present day employees can remember 
when horse cars operated on these Cambridge streets: 
on Brattle and Craigie and Third street, on Mt. Auburn, 
Putnam avenue and Green from Brattle to Central 
squares —on Webster avenue between Cambridge and 
Hampshire streets — and on Columbia and Beach streets. 
Horse cars were also operated on Bucknam and Belmont 
streets, Everett — Kirkland street, Somerville — North 
Harvard street, Brighton — and Shawmut and Harrison 
avenues, Boston, as well as many other streets in down- 
town Boston. 


Few Bridges 


In 1887, Harvard Bridge did not exist. When it was 
opened on September 1, 1892, there was public clamor 
to make it a part of a long inter-city street. As a result 
Massachusetts avenue was born. Boston renamed the 
three Chester parks; Cambridge renamed Front street, a 
part of Main street, a’part of Harvard street and the 
whole length of North Avenue; Arlington renamed 
Arlington avenue and Lexington and Concord co-oper- 
ated to establish the present length of Massachusetts 
avenue, 

The Charlestown high bridge was not built until 
shortly before the elevated structure in Charlestown was 
put up. Wellington bridge did not exist. The Federal 
street bridge connected Boston’s South Cove with Dor- 
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chester avenue, South Boston. This bridge was removed 
in connection with the building of South Terminal as 
a Union station for the New England and Old Colony 
railroads which had separate stations on Kneeland street 
and the Boston and Providence railroad whose station 
was located in Park square where the Statler Building 
now stands. 

Imagine handling today’s traffic without Harvard, 
Charlestown, Chelsea, Wellington or Summer street ex- 
tension bridges, or the East Boston tunnels and requir- 
ing traffic to Chelsea, East Boston and points beyond to 
reach Boston via the Winnisimmett and North and 
South ferries. 


One-Man Cars Not New 


It may come as a surprise to learn that one-man cars 
were operated 60 years ago. A small single truck car, 
called a bob-tail at that time, was operated by the Cam- 
bridge Railroad from Barry’s corner, Brighton, to Bea- 
con street, Somerville, via North Harvard street, Harvard 
square and Kirkland street. Passengers deposited their 
own fares in a fare box fashioned into a front window 
beside the door. The driver made change when neces- 
sary and gates prevented passengers from boarding or 
leaving at the rear. 


Carbarns and Downtown Car Tracks 


You may be surprised to find so many carhouses 
scattered throughout the area in 1887. In those days the 
“carhouse”’ consisted of a horse stable with storage for 
hay and grain, a blacksmith shop and a barn for the 
cars. Many of the locations where “‘stables’’ are shown 
on the map have since been sold and replaced by dwell- 
ings, stores or factories. 

It is interesting to note how the outer ends of many 
of the car lines have been extended into outlying suburbs 
— also how many of the extensions and tracks laid after 
1887 have given way to buses and trackless trolleys 
during recent years. 

Of special interest is the tangle of car tracks in the 
streets of downtown Boston in 1887. The scale of the 
map is too small to show them all. There were increases, 
beyond those shown, during the next few years until 
the building of the subway in 1897 and the elevated in 
1901 diverted many of the lines to the subway or elevated 
terminals, permitting passengers to move in and through 
the city underground or overhead. 

The removal of cars from the streets of downtown 
Boston has progressed over the years until the present 
time. In fact, for the past several years, car tracks have 


not penetrated downtown Boston except on Summer 
street at South Station and on Broadway and Tremont 
street to the subway entrance. 


Carfares in the “Old Days” 


As long as the separate companies existed, each 
handled its own fares, resulting in a variety of rates 
and fare zones. Five cents was the unit for many rides 
but long lines had two or more zones. And these were 
the days, remember, when you could buy a dozen of eggs 
and a pound of butter for less than 50 cents. A ride 
through Boston to a suburb on the other side necessitated 
using two or more lines, each charging its own fare. 
In some instances, however, tickets were sold at a slightly 
reduced rate, good on a connecting line. 

After the consolidation of the four companies into 
the West End Street Railway, a form of duplex eight- 
cent check was used for some types of extended rides 
and free transfers were issued in some places to permit 
reaching destinations not serviced by the original line. 

Back in 1887 and for several years after, any transfers 
issued were given out by starters or transfer-men sta- 
tioned at important junctions, such as Harvard square, 
West Boston and Craigie bridges, Dudley street, Rox- 
bury Crossing, North ferry, City and Sullivan squares. 

Gradually, after the West End took over, transfer 
privileges were enlarged and zone lines abolished, thus 
permitting a ride for one fare from any station of the 
system to practically any other part of it. 






Answers to Quizz 
LET’S TAKE A BUS RIDE! 


BUST. 

REBUS. 
BUSTLE. 
NIMBUS. 
BUSKIN. 
BUSTARD. 
RHOMBUS. 
FILIBUSTER. 

. COMBUSTIBLE. 
10. BLUNDERBUSS., 
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Progress of New Construction 


for Trackless Trolley Expansion 





Reinforced concrete walls on one of the The widening of the viaduct and incline at 
inclines at Fields Corner station. Ashmont station. 
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3 More Colorful Posters 


Latest in the series to help you win more Riders for the M.T.A. 








Thanks — For Lost Articles 


I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without a word 
of gratitude for one of your employees. While a pas- 
senger on your Chelsea outbound cars from Maverick 
Station, I left my brief case containing valuable files. 

Due to the prompt observance and attention of your 
operator, this brief case was returned to me within 
an hour. I think it appropriate that this employee 
be advised that I appreciate his fine co-operation. 


I would like to call to your attention the kindness and 
honesty of one of your operators. On Thursday, June 
3rd, while crossing the street at the Arborway I lost 
my purse containing $59 in cash, a check for $243.70, 
and some valuable papers. This purse was picked up 
by this employee who made several telephone calls try- 
ing to locate me and finally arranged to return it; every- 
thing was returned to me intact. I thought you would 
appreciate having this incident called to your attention. 


“Kid Glove” Handling 


I want to commend the very fine work and- good 
technique used by your motorman at Kenmore Station 
around 9:00 P.M. the night of August 12th. 

His car was on the Beacon Street line going into the 
subway. It seems that a man under the influence of 
liquor started abusive talk and when the car reached 
the station the motorman handled him with kid gloves 
and he did a very nice job. 

My wife was with me at the time and she, too, re- 
marked how well the man was handled — no loud 
words, just a little gentle persuasion and he was off 
the car in a jiffy. That is the kind of service that I 
think ought to be commended. 


Boston Braves Say “Thank You” 


“On behalf of the Braves’ management and of the 
many baseball fans who attended the World Series 
games via the M.T.A., I wish to express to you and to 
your operating personnel and supervisory force our ap- 
preciation for the splendid service which the M.T.A. 
rendered to and from Braves Field during the World 
Series and, for that matter, throughout the baseball 
season. 

“The M.T.A. service made Braves Field easily ac- 
cessible for many fans and thus contributed to a highly- 
successful season for all concerned.” 

JOHN J. QUINN 
General Manager 
Boston Braves 


Our Riders WRITE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
September 1, 1948 


Dear Mr. Dana: 


May I take just a moment of your time to thank 
you for the hearty cooperation we got from the 
MTA during the recent exhibition of Berlin pic- 
tures. You cheerfully supplied cars when we 
notified the MTA of the peak loads and, as a 
result, in spite of the enormous numbers that came 
and went, I never noticed any congestion on Hunt- 
ington Avenue. When you realize that we had 
128,000 visitors in eighteen days, you can see that 
this means something, and that we appreciate it. 
May I thank you personally as well as on behalf 
of the Trustees. 


Faithfully yours, 
s/G. H. EDGELL, Director 





Kindness to Blind Passenger 


Recognition is due one of your street car operators 
for his courtesy and kindness in assisting a blind passen- 
ger from the car to a point of safety on the sidewalk. 

I was greatly impressed by this young man’s “kind 
deed for the day” and felt it a duty to pass along this 
information. 


Exercising Good Sense 


I observed an act of intelligent courtesy by one of your 
employees which deserves comment. 

I arrived at Mt. Auburn street bound for Harvard 
square about 8:25 A.M. One street car had just passed 
the stop toward which I was heading and another had 
just passed the stop. I signalled the operator a few feet 
beyond the stop and he took me on board. 

The fact that he stopped away from the orange post 
is not unusual, but before doing so he looked behind 
to make sure another car was not coming down Mt. 
Auburn street. I asked him if he had not done this 
intentionally and he said that if another car had been 
right behind he would have kept on. This struck me 
as a somewhat unusual bit of good sense on his part. 
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North Point, Softball Champs 


The first season of the M.T.A. Softball League has 
been completed with North Point emerging as the top 
team for the season. 

Heretofore, each barn had pick--up teams and gypsied 
around playing games. This year we had similar teams 
but got together and organized what is now the M.T.A. 
Softball League, consisting of the following six teams: 
Arborway, Bartlett St., Fields Corner, North Point, 
Rapid Transit and Reservoir. 

The managers of the teams met and held league meet- 
ings, arranging a schedule of 90 games to be played 
in two halves. 

Despite weather, vacations and other obstacles, 71 
games were played. North Point won the first half, 
taking two out of three games from Fields Corner. They 
likewise took care of Rapid Transit in the second half 
to win the title for the league’s first year. 

Credit is due the six team managers who gave so 
unselfishly of their time to be present at league meet- 
ings. They also acted as representatives of their respec- 
tive teams and as a grievance committee for the league. 


A Trophy To Be Awarded 


A committee has been formed and arrangements made 
for a get-together for all players in the league. A trophy 
is to be awarded to the first place team, North Point, 
and a banner will be presented to the second place team. 
A final play-off series between the M.T.A. champions 
and the winners of the Suburban League is being ar- 
ranged. 

Pictures of each team were taken and appear in this 
issue. They are to be made up into albums, one for 
each team lobby. We'd like to include a word of thanks 
to Herb Carpenter of Clarendon Hill for his fine work 
on these photographs, 

Looking back over the first organized season, we can 
say we are definitely off to a good start. Next year we 
can probably correct some of our mistakes and encourage 
greater activity for an even more successful season. 
There is always room for improvement in any organ- 
ization and if the talent will come forward, there is no 
reason why this league couldn’t compare with any in 
the district, 


The league has two officers. Leo Marino is President 


and Paul C. Cutliffe is Secretary-Treasurer. 


Thanks to anyone who took any part in the organ- 
ization and conduct of the league. 
Paul C. Cutliffe, Secretary 


TEAM ROSTERS 


Arborway 

Manager, Paul C. Cutcliffe 

Captain, Bill Deveraux. John Bruttanti, Mike O’Hal- 
loran, Joe O'Halloran, Fred Hilden, Dick Monahan, 
Bill Harrington, Butch Haskell, Joe Callnan, Tom Gal- 
vin, Bob Kylen, Jackson, Fitzpatrick, Peterson, Wiener, 
Joe Lawler, McSkerry, Grant, Jim Cosgrove. 


Bartlett Street 

Manager, Tom LeVangie, Jr. 

Duncan, Goodwin, Vin George, Al Miller, Bill Ryder, 
Murray Zides, Charlie McWilliams, John Jones, Al 
Donahue, Tom Gallant, Roger LeClair, Art Burnham, 
Frank Obery, Bobbie Doyle. 


Fields Corner 

Manager, George V. Ward 

Walt Brahm, George Kelley, Kenneth Buckley, John 
McDonnell, John McCauly, Albert Flanders, Joe King, 
Sy King, J. Daley, Akers, Harry Thompson, Dan Irgens, 
Red Doherty, George Corroy, John Brady, J. Dasey, John 
O’Brien. 


North Point 

Manager, Con Farrell. 

Paul Bombasi, Dan Donovan, John Walsh, Dan Coak- 
ley, Joe Gavin, Gerrullo, Fitzgerald, Gerry Mace, Joe 
Milan, Frank McCormack, Scarry, Bill Graham, Charlie 
Breen, 


Rapid Transit 

Manager, Leo Marino. 

Captain, Henry Donahue. James Feeney, Joe Feeney, 
Tom. Flynn, Joe Rogers, Tom Graves, Tom Spellman, 
Frank O’Donnell, James Herman, Ralph Henderson, 
Leo Clines, Paul Cormington, William Dwyer, Walter 
Thompson, Russell Hemenway, William Daly. 


Reservoir 

Manager, Leo Cain. 

Captain, Jim Tobin. Red O'Neil, Jim Hart, Joe Ball, 
Joe Corrigan, John Daley, Joe Flannagan, Jerry Wat- 
son, Paul Halleran, Frank Spellman, Al Kelley, Slim 
Litchfield. 
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Teams Participating in the First Season 
of the M.T.A. Softball League 





Rapid Transit Reservoir 
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New Crane Versatile Addition 
to M.T.A. Equipment 


At the beginning of the summer, a light capacity 
crane was purchased and mounted on a snow fighter 
chassis by means of an “A” frame. The crane has a 
telescopic boom which permits it to be lengthened from 
16 to 24 feet and swing in an arc of 180 degrees. The 
crane’s lifting capacity is 12,400 pounds when the radius 
of the boom is 7 feet 8 inches and 4,000 pounds when 
the radius of the boom is 24 feet. The motive power 
for the crane is furnished from the truck engine by means 
of a power takeoff. A winch — also mounted on this 
truck —has a maximum pulling capacity of 30,000 
pounds. 

Since the crane has been purchased, it has been in 
constant use by the Engineering and Maintenance Dept. 
on the following work: 

Loading and unloading steel at the steel shop. 
Demolishing and erecting light steel work at Dud- 


ley street in conjunction with rebuilding the east 

loop for trackless trolleys. 

Miscellaneous loading and unloading of materials at 
Charlestown yard. 

At present, the crane is being used at Fields Corner 
for handling an excavation bucket for loading trucks 
and also hoisting concrete in buckets. 

This crane can be used for any purpose within the 
mentioned capacity. It has the advantage of being self- 
powered for its own movement and can be operated 
in locations where our track cranes are unable to reach. 
During the winter months, this unit can be equipped 
with a front plow, as well as a center scraper, for snow 
removal. After working hours, the crane is stationed 
at the George street yard for any emergency where a 
crane of this capacity is necessary. 





M.T.A.’s new crane has proved an efficient helper on construction work. Here it is being 
used for the erection of a steel canopy on the incline of the new East Loop at Dudley street. 
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ANIA.ROD 
RAN 


Here is an actual photograph of the Medal of Honor and 
Pin, drawings of which had appeared in a previous issue. 


10 Per Cent. Increase in Service 


Effective September 11th, service was stepped up 
10 per cent. on the M.T.A. lines. This increase 
is about evenly distributed throughout the entire 


system and affects cars, buses and trackless trolleys, 


as well as the rapid transit lines. The Public 


Trustees authorized the added service to meet the 
gradual increase in riding which always occurs 
after Labor Day. 





Discontinue Northern Half of 
Zeigler Street 


On September 15, the Board of Trustees made known 
that they had given Edward Dana, General Manager, 
authority to complete the negotiations with the Mayor 
of Boston for the discontinuance of the northerly half 
of Zeigler street, between Washington and Warren 
streets 

This discontinuance would permit the enlargement of 
the lower level at the Dudley street terminal and would 
provide much needed relief for the interchange of pas- 
sengers at this lower level which is too restricted and 
which interferes with the flow of passengers. 


CHANGES IN “OWL SERVICE” IN PROSPECT 


With the prospective substitution of trackless trolleys 
for street cars on a number of lines in the Roxbury- 
Dorchester area, several changes will be made in the 
“owl service’’ beginning Saturday, December 25. 


From Andrew to North Station 


The present Neponset circle service — with a bus 
from Neponset to Fields Corner station, there transfer- 
ring passengers to cars going to Scollay square and the 
North Station, via Meeting House Hill and Broadway 
station — will be changed to a bus line from Neponset 
to Andrew station. A new “owl” car will operate from 
Andrew station to Scollay square and the North Station. 


Bus From Fields Corner 


The present car line operating from Fields corner to 
Scollay square and the North Station, via Warren street, 
Dudley station and Washington and Dover streets, will 
be discontinued. It will be replaced by a bus line as far 
as Broadway and Tremont street. 


Bus From Egleston 


The present Mattapan “owl” car service, running to 
Egleston square, Dudley, Scollay and North stations, will 
be diverted at Egleston to operate via Columbus avenue 
and Tremont street to Scollay square and North Station. 
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To provide service from Egleston to Dudley station on 
Washington street, a new bus line will operate from 
Egleston to Broadway and Tremont street. 


Bus Connections at Broadway 
and Tremont street 


Passengers wishing to use the bus line from Broadway 
and Tremont street to Fields Corner will take either the 
Andrew square car or the Dedham line car to Broadway 
and Tremont street where a connection will be made 
with the bus. Those wishing to use the Broadway and 
Tremont-Egleston bus will take either the City Point 
or the Mattapan car to Broadway and Tremont street 
where a connection can be made with the bus. 

The new bus routes will operate inbound via Wash- 
ington and Broadway to the subway entrance and out- 
bound via Tremont and Dover streets and Washington 
street. 

With this change, the track on Washington street be- 
tween Northampton and Dover streets and on Dover 
street from Washington street to Tremont street will be 
abandoned. 


Escalators For Arlington Station 


On September 15, the Board of Public Trustees voted 
to request the Boston Transit Department to construct 
two ascending escalators to the mezzanine level of the 
Arlington station —one from the outbound and the 
other from the inbound platform—at a cost of 
$210,000 for the two escalators. 

Early this summer, the Board had requested the Boston 
Transit Department to submit to the Authority the esti- 
mated cost of constructing these two escalators. 

With 55 steps from the track level to the street level, 
Arlington station is the deepest station of any without 
escalators in the entire subway and tunnel system. 

The Trustees of the M.T.A. have in mind that the 
number of persons using the station will be increased by 
many thousands with the opening of the new building 
on Berkeley street now being constructed by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. For some 
time the Authority has been considering the subject of 
escalators at Arlington station following requests made 
by the Back Bay Association and others. 
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83 More Employees 


Awarded Service Emblems 


Ever since the system came under the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, through legislative action, the Board 
of Trustees has given careful consideration to matters 
concerning employees. One of the decisions made was 
to continue the practice of awarding employees 40, 45 
-and 50-year emblems in acknowledgement of their 
long and faithful service. 

New M.T.A. emblems were made available in June 
and on July 9th the new emblems were awarded to those 
employees who reached the 40, 45 or 50-year groups 
during the last half of 1947 and the first half of 1948. 
Similar awards were again made on October 1st for those 
employees reaching these classifications during the latter 
half of this year. 


The names of the 83 employees receiving emblems 
during the 1948 campaign are listed below. The January 
issue Of COOPERATION, you will recall, contained the 
names of the 1947 group which was also honored during 


July. 





Classes of Active 
Emblems Employees 
DOSY COE Mra tier Wi Mua cca seers a naye SA i, 
ETC dw SG Re PORE Eck pk ae ae 114 
LOVCA INN aN Wert Oe 92 ATR Stiga © se ik a’ 319 
Ota gem pomemeeriat tics ace 28 tes (yay woes 448 


Employees Who Have Entered the 50-Year Class 


GENERAL COUNSEL'S OFFICE 





CHARLES B. GLEASON, attorney 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 





S. C. MITCHELL, engineer 
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TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Surface Lines Rapid Transit Lines 





JOSEPH H. McCARTY, starter JOSEPH F. CURLEY, information clerk 


Employees Who Have Entered the 45-Year Class 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


Henry T. Pease, snvestigator 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Arthur I. Davis, engineer 


James Howard, clerk 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
R. C. Farwell, clerk 


ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Miss E. M. McNamara, forewoman 


J. T. Donahue, assistant foreman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


Joseph F. Cooney, operator Michael Garrity, operator Howard L. Kelley, operator 
Charles H. Daley, starter Daniel J. Healy, operator Angus J. McGillivray, operator 
Samuel H. Dorr, operator Charles A. Holt, operator Daniel J. Sullivan, conductor 


Leroy A. Whitney, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


James W. Baillie, ss pector Kenneth D. McIver, platform starter 
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Employees Who Have Entered the 40-Year Class 


COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 
Sewell A. Baker, clerk 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Frank Keenan, sub-foreman 


Michael Concannon, /ineman 


William F. Murphy, brid geman 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Patrick L. Shortell, lineman 


Michael Tierney, rad grinder 


Robert B. Starratt, sewztchboardman 


ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Arthur Eckert, carhouse repairman 
Thomas E. Finnegan, carpevter 


G. M. Hermanson, svb-foreman 
Richard Lally, repairman 
Peter J. Murphy, carhouse repairman 


W. A. Roche, carhouse repairman 
W. J. Smith, reparrman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


Thomas A. Adair, ‘ns pector 
John Q. Batchelder, operator 
Seaforth Brown, conductor 
Richard A. Buckley, szspector 


Thomas L. Campbell, operator 


James Collins, operator 
John J. Connors, operator 
Manuel Cunha, 0 perator 
Orin F. Davis, operator 
Peter J. Durant, operator 


Gabriel H. Back, guard 
Thomas Brooks, guard 

Mark F, Delaney, motorman 
Francis A. Desmond, guard 
Katherine F. Devlin, collector 


Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, operator 
Thomas J. Hutchinson, operator 
James E. Kelley, operator 

H. Paul Kelliher, district supervisor 
Joseph J. Kenney, operator 

Nelson J. King, operator 

Philip Lynch, operator 

John F. Mackay, operator 

Jeremiah L. Manning, operator 
John J. Marshall, crossing tender 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Luke Donohue, gvard 

Joseph M. Foley, guard 
Archibald M. Knowles, motorman 
Jchn E. MacPhail, fracn starter 
Edward J. McDonald, warder 
John J. Manning, motorman 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Albert J. Craig, station receiver 
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Roddy McGuillan, operator 
John J. Morgan, conductor 
Joseph E. Potter, statzon master 
John Reed, operator 

Louis H. Sargent, operator 
Charles W. Saunders, operator 
Harold W. Smith, operator 
Michael J. Walsh, conductor 
Thomas F. Walsh, operator 


Eugene P. Melledy, guard 
Patrick T. O'Leary, snspector 
Frank L. F. Shaughnessy, gvard 
Timothy J. Spillane, warder 
John J. Walsh, towerman 
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Deceased Employees 


During the past three months, 49 of our employees have been reported 


deceased, Of this number, 27 were from the active list and 22 were pensioners. 


Albert Arneson, machinist, 1905 
Maurice J. Brosnan, starter, 1910 
Edward F. Carmody, operator, 1924 


From Active Group 


Fenwick V. Fidler, operator, 1914 
Rocco Forgione, /aborer, 1924 
Joseph J. Hardy, blacksmith, 1915 


Orman T. Cimpher, szgnal engineer, 1900 Michael J. Hogan, conductor, 1913 


Martin F. Coleman, car cleaner, 1946 


William J. Jenkins, car shifter, 1911 


Patrick J. Connolly, machine foreman, 1918 Charles W. Keane, conductor, 1909 


J. Adelard Couture, starter, 1906 
Denis E. Crane, conductor, 1907 


Edward Dempsey, cableman, 1923 


Ainsley R. Atkinson, operator, 1896 
Mathew J. Conway, machinist, 1892 


Thomas J. Fennessy, machine specialist, 


1905 
Michael F. Galvin, repatrman, 1911 
Louis Giofre, trackman, 1917 
Miss Helen E. Gove, collector, 1918 
Alfred J. Gray, operator, 1882 


John J. Kehoe, wireman, 1947 
James I. McEnrue, /7neman, 1927 
John E. McPhail, starter, 1908 


From Pensioned Group 


John W. Gray, operator, 1907 

Mrs. Mary N. Hanson, collector, 1918 
Harry W. Hayes, guard, 1901 

Arthur M. Jones, Jr., starter, 1912 
Frank N. Lamphere, machinist, 1906 
Daniel Maguire, snspector, 1906 
Martin J. Maguire, car cleaner, 1911 


Herman A. Pearson, operator, 1917 


With the Pensioners 


George L. Murray, car cleaner, 1918 
Nora T. O'Loughlin, collector, 1912 
Charles W. Oschwald, starter, 1915 
Edward O. H. Peterson, inspector, 1912 
Frank E. Pratt, zzspector, 1916 
Pasquale Prestandria, trackman, 1923 
Patrick Quinn, operator, 1912 
Timothy J. Scannell, sheet metal 
worker, 1912 


Jeremiah P. Reardon, operator, 1892 
George E. Robinson, porter, 1902 
Frank R. Shattuck, wzre foreman, 1901 
James J. Sweeney, operator, 1908 
Nelson Towle, guard, 1900 

Denis J. Tynan, operator, 1895 
Franklin S. Young, operator, 1900 


Twenty names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 994. A 


list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


William H. Affleck, operator 
Albert Arneson, machinist 
Frederick W. Bartlett, operator 
Patrick Cahalane, operator 
Bartholomew J. Downing, operator 
John Dwyer, yard motorman 


Thomas A. Finnerty, station receiver 


Joseph S. Fichtner, zzspector 
George H. Kaddy, operator 
Henry M. King, yard motorman 
Herbert J. Kingsbury, operator 
Helena J. Leary, collector 
Philip J. Lynch, operator 


William F. McAchorn, motorman 
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Angus J. MacGillivray, operator 


Patrick Reilly, motorman 


Jan A. Rudzki, operator 


Samuel Vernick, car cleaner 
Frederick E, Wilkinson, operator 


Walter C. Woodman, station receiver 
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New Booklet 


Here is the cover of the lst M.T.A. 
edition of Travel Information. The 
handy 48-page booklet comes off the 
presses this month. 
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M.T.A. Parking Area, East Cambridge . . . (see page 17) 





“To have striven, to have made an effort, 
to have been true to certain ideals — this 
alone is worth the struggle.” —SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


In view of the urgency of the problem facing the M.T.A. and of the emergency 
action on the part of His Excellency the Governor in appointing an interim or tempo- 
rary Board of Trustees, I bespeak for this Board intelligent and wholehearted assist- 
ance and co-operation on the part of the entire personnel of this railway. 

The men and women rendering transit se rvice to their fellow citizens are also vitally 
interested in the search for a solution to the problem. 


The strictest economy in operations must be practiced. 


This certainly is no time for inefficiency or waste. There is a responsibility on the 
part of each individual in this organization to see that neither exists. 

At present, there is an interim Board. And there is an interim of time just ahead. 
Let us all make the most of this opportunity by “digging in” sincerely and displaying 
a collective spirit of constructive accomplishment. 

We have at hand a very real opportunity. Trackless trolleys are a case in point and 
you will find several pages of this issue devoted to our efforts to improve service by 
means of this equipment. 

As some of you probably know, on February 12, with the substitution of trackless 
trolley for car service on the Meeting House Hill line — operating between Fields Cor- 
ner and Andrew stations — the program of trackless trolley conversion in the Roxbury- 
Dorchester area is about completed. 


This program, planned before the war and interrupted by it, included the conver- 
sion of eight car lines operating to Dudley, Fields Corner, Ashmont and Andrew sta- 
tions. For this service, more than 100 trackless trolleys were needed. 

With this new equipment and the changes at several of the stations concerned, the 
people of Roxbury and Dorchester will receive the benefit of an improved transporta- 
tion service. 

Whether or not the people of this area receive the full advantages of these new 
facilities will depend, of course, upon the performance of the operators. 

I hope and trust that the men running the trackless trolleys will operate them safely 
. . . that they will operate them with a full regard to the convenience of the riders by 
pulling up to the curb at trackless trolley stops whenever possible . . . and that they 
will try to the utmost of their ability, by careful driving, to keep this equipment free 


from scratches, scars and dents. s oe 
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More Parking Areas Will Relieve Trattfic 
and Attract Riders to M.T.A. 


For some time now the City of Boston and M.T.A. 
officials have been working quietly and efficiently to in- 
crease the parking area facilities near M.T.A. stations. 
It’s a real community effort and only the wholehearted 
co-operation of the Mayor and the City’s Traffic Com- 
mission have made it possible. There’s no question that 
it will be heartily welcomed. For it will benefit not only 
the City and the M.T.A. but all Greater Boston com- 
munities, as well as many out-of-town motorists who 
drive into Boston. 


Traffic Has Increased 
Since the War 


As you probably know, traffic congestion in downtown 
areas of most cities has increased greatly since the war. 
Boston, of course, is no exception and the Traffic Com- 
mission has been busy making traffic studies and plans. 
Co-operation with public and private agencies has 
brought about a unified approach to the overall problem. 
The Chelsea Bridge, for example, now under construc- 
tion, should help to divert much of the present heavy 
load carried by the Sumner Tunnel. And the installation 
of parking meters throughout the city has begun already 
to ease the parking situation, particularly downtown. 

But the coordinated effort of the Traffic Commission 
and the M.T.A. may be actually of still greater value. 
Increasing the parking area facilities near M.T.A. sta- 
tions in outlying areas really gets down to the root of the 


problem because it helps to keep thousands of vehicles 
from entering downtown Boston every day. 


Many Prefer to Drive 
Only Part Way 


It's a recognized fact, of course, that most motorists 
prefer not to drive into Boston if they can avoid it. How- 
ever, many have no choice since they live a considerable 
distance from Boston and public transportation all the 
way from their homes is impractical or inconvenient 
or it takes too much time. The perfect solution for 
them — as the popularity of existing M.T.A. park- 
ing facilities indicates—is to drive to the nearest M.T.A. 
station, park their car and use the M.T.A. the rest of the 
way intown, 

Unfortunately the M.T.A. parking facilities have not 
been sufficient to accommodate them — so they have been 
driving all the way into Boston. They've done it re- 
luctantly, because of the extra expense involved — not 
to mention the wear and tear of touch-and-go driving in 
heavy traffic. And of course, their presence in downtown 
Boston has helped aggravate the congested condition. 


Plan Based on Actual Studies 


Now traffic surveys show that during the peak hours 
of the day only three cars leave downtown Boston for 
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New M.T.A. Parking Area — Everett Terminal 


every five that enter. This accumulation of automobiles 
creates a real problem and obviously the most effective 
solution is to reduce the number of cars that come down- 
town and stay there. 

Here’s what the Traffic Commission’s figures show. 
Increasing M.T.A. parking areas to handle 5,000 auto- 
mobiles will, in some instances, remove one out of every 
five of these accumulated cars from downtown Boston. 


Present Parking Facilities 


At the present time the M.T.A. offers free parking 
facilities at nine locations. A new free parking area was 
opened recently at Everett station and in October the 
one at Alford street, Sullivan square, was enlarged. The 
nine areas can accommodate a little over 1,200 automo- 
biles at one time. There are also some 20 other parking 
areas at or near M.T.A. rapid transit stations where 
parking is available for a fee. These areas — only one 
garage is included — can accommodate over 2,600 auto- 
mobiles at one time. 
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The existing free parking areas of the M.T.A. are 
located as follows:— 


Capacity 
Cambridge & First streets, East Cambridge 525 
Main and Beacham streets, Charlestown 50 
Kendall square, Cambridge 125 
Mattapan station 300 
Central avenue station 25 
Milton station (Partly on land of the Town) 64 
Cedar Grove station 24 
Alford street, Sullivan square 250 
Everett station 100 
Total 1263 


New Parking Areas Planned 


The plans now under way call for the creation of four 
additional parking areas to be leased by the M.T.A. from 
the City of Boston. These will accommodate from 4,000 
to 4,500 cars. Two of the areas will be at new stations 
along the extension of the East Boston rapid transit line 
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now under construction — Orient Heights and Day 
square. Another will be at Columbia station along the 
Cambridge-Dorchester line and one will be located at 
Forest Hills. 


At Orient Heights 


The Boston Traffic Commission estimates that when 
the extension of the rapid transit line to Orient Heights 
is completed the potential parking demand will be some- 
where between 500 and 800 cars a day. The proposed 
parking lot in this area—— owned by the Boston Port 
Development Company — is east of the location of the 
new station and north of Barnes avenue. It is ideally 
suited to serve cars from Winthrop, Beachmont and 
Revere and can be approached from the McClellan 
Highway, via Boardman and Saratoga streets. 


At Day Square 


The proposed Day square area lies between Neptune 
road and Swift street and southeast of the new station. 
Estimated parking area needed here is for 1,000 to 1,500 
cars. The property, which is owned by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works Airport Development, can 
be joined via surface streets with the new superhighway 
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being built from McClellan Highway to the Sumner 
Tunnel. The lot is extremely well located to serve per- 
sons coming to Boston for business purposes, allowing 
them to avoid downtown congestion by making use of 
the speedy rapid transit to the heart of Boston. 


At Columbia Station 


The proposed area at Columbia station of the Dor- 
chester rapid transit line consists of four different lots 
— all privately owned — lying between the New Haven 
Railroad and the Old Colony parkway. A footbridge 
connects the station with the lot owned by an oil com- 
pany which is now licensed to use it as a parking area for 
346 cars. Except for gasoline tanks, portable garage 
and, of course, the footbridge, there are no other struc- 
tures on the entire four lots. Because the terrain is fairly 
level, surfacing should not require much expense. The 
Traffic Commission estimates parking demand for sev- 
eral thousand cars if the fee were not over 10 or 15 cents. 


At Forest Hills 


The proposed Forest Hills area — which is privately 
owned — would require a considerable amount of filling 
in to bring it up to a suitable grade. Although ex- 
pansion is limited on one side by the railroad right-of- 
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Free M.T.A. Parking Area — Sullivan Square 
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way and by steep banks to the northwest, accommoda- 
tions can be made for 360 cars. One approach could be 
built from Bussey street and another via St. Ann street 
or Asticou road. The furthest portion of the lot would 
be less than 1,000 feet from the station. 


Recommendations Made 
After Careful Studies 


In all cases above, the Traffic Commission has recom- 
mended that the City of Boston Transit Department ac- 
quire the land necessary and lease it to the M.T.A. for 
their operation. Inasmuch as the land involved in the 
Forest Hills and Columbia station areas is privately 
owned, legislative action, of course, would be necessary 
before work could be started. 

The Trafic Commission recommendations are the re- 
sult of careful studies. Existing conditions in the areas 
involved have been taken into consideration. Such de- 
tailed study, incidentally, ruled out early suggestions 
concerning Ashmont station, as well as part of the play- 
ground in Sullivan square. 


Will Add More Than 
$400,000 Revenue Each Year 


The proposed new parking areas will be a source of 


great convenience to suburban commuters and shoppers. 
They will also help relieve downtown congestion. But 
in addition — and this is of immediate concern to all 
Greater Boston communities — it will bring a much de- 
sired increase in revenue . an increase which will 
probably reach almost half a million dollars a year. 

Here’s how it would work out. The additional park- 
ing areas will attract those who now drive their cars into 
Boston. It’s a known fact, of course, that the average 
car carries 1.8 passengers. At a 10c fare, that would 
mean 20c a day per person — or 36c a day per car. Figur- 
ing on a 250-day year (a 5-day week), that would mean 
$90 additional income each year per car. With the pro- 
posed parking areas able to accommodate an additional 
4,500 cars, the total would come to $405,000. And when 
this is added to the revenue represented by the present 
free parking areas, the total amounts to well over half 
a million dollars. 

You will notice, incidentally, that these figures repre- 
sent only a one-time capacity of these parking areas per 
day. Obviously a great number of them will be used 
many times during the day by different automobiles. 

No matter how you look at it, here’s a concrete effort 
that is bound to benefit everybody —not only com- 
muters and the M.T.A. but Greater Boston in general 
and downtown Boston, with its difficult traffic problem, 
in particular, 





Facilities at Mattapan station accommodate 300 cars. Such parking areas offer out-of-towners an added 
inducement to use the M.T.A. for speedy transportation into the heart of Boston. 
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Interim Board of Trustees 





The members of the Interim Board of Trustees. From left to right: 
Thomas A. Dunbar; Walter Waldron: John R. Kewer, Chairman; Arthur V. Grimes; Edward Dana. 





Alphonse McDonald Awarded 
First M.T.A. Medal of Honor 


On January 7, 1949, Alphonse J. McDonald of 104 
Mercer street, South Boston, was awarded the first Met- 
ropolitan Transit Authority Medal of Honor for “an out- 
standing act of public service’ performed in 1948. 

It was awarded by the Medal of Honor Committee at 
Mr. McDonald’s home in the presence of his wife and 
children. On April 13, 1948, the Trustees awarded 
Mr. McDonald $5,000. 

Mr. McDonald is an M.T.A. operator and the medal 
was awarded to him because of his act in connection 
with the Egleston square trolley car accident on April 
12, 1948, when, although not in charge of the car, he 
boarded it while it was moving and attempted to bring 
it to a stop, thus preventing serious injury to passengers. 
In the accident, Mr. McDonald was severely injured 
and — as you will recall —- he suffered the loss of both 


legs as a result of his injuries. 

The Committee selected Mr. McDonald as worthy 
of the first award after a careful study of all reports of 
department heads and communications from the public 
commending employees for meritorious acts. 

The medal is of sterling silver and carries the in- 
scription “Award for an outstanding act of public serv- 
ice’ and bears the name of the recipient and the year 
of award. It may be worn suspended by a sterling silver 
bar carrying the words, “Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity.” 

Mr. McDonald was also awarded a sterling silver 
button which may be worn on the lapel of the coat. 
Both the medal and button are awarded each year for 
the outstandingly meritorious act performed during the 


previous year. 
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Denny Myers of B.C. 


Teams up with Comic Books 
to “Sell Safety” to Students 


School age youngsters are full of pep and ginger. And 
Their enthu- 
siasm about everything is an example to the rest of us. 


no one would want them to be different. 


But as you know from experience, this enthusiasm when 
allowed to get out of hand can result in personal injury 
and considerable property damage. 

Demonstrations that are good natured and boisterous, 
of course, are part and parcel of America’s great love 
for sport. Within obvious limitation, they belong to 
the pageantry of the ball field, hockey rink or basketball 
court. For everyone attending such events is in semi- 
holiday mood. 

But continuing such demonstration beyond the scene 
of the contest is quite a different matter. Naturally 
youngsters don’t give too much thought to this when 
feeling runs high with victory or defeat. Now the aver- 
age student would laugh at the suggestion that he or she 
attend the Opera House to play or watch basketball or 
hockey, or go to a gym or hockey rink to attend the 
Metropolitan Opera. By the same token, of course, it 
is just as inconsistent to use a transportation system — 
which exists for the sole purpose of moving people from 
one locality to another— for rough house tactics or 
impromptu re-plays of the games just witnessed. 

Yet we know that’s exactly what students have done 
in the past. In fact, the records show that their actions 
not only have caused injuries and inconvenience to 
everyone concerned but have actually caused damage to 
the publicly-owned M.T.A. property running into a 
considerable sum of money every single year. 


How to Remedy the Situation 


Here then, is a situation calling for some all-round co- 
operation — not simply from parents and school authori- 
ties but from students themselves. However, in order 


ee) 


to gain the co-operation of students the Authority real- 
ized it must inform them so they can understand the 
problem and learn why they should want to co-operate. 

That is where Denny Myers, B.C.’s famous football 
coach, and comic book technique come in. Coach Myers 
has been identified for a long time with constructive 
efforts among young people. So it was no surprise that 
he was glad to participate in this latest public service 
effort in the M.T.A. Student-Safety Program. 

Comic books have been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion in recent years. They have been criticized 
as a contributing factor in promoting juvenile delin- 
quency. Whether or not this is so, the fact remains that 
they are widely read by youngsters in both elementary 
and high schools. Why not then, the Authority asked, 
put comic books to work to do a constructive and worth- 
while job of selling safety to youngsters? And, as you 
can see from the illustration nearby, that is exactly what 
has been done. 


What the Comic Book Folder Does 


As most M.T.A. employees are aware by now, ‘Denny 
Myers... and the Story of the Injured Football 
Player” is a four page comic book folder in two colors. 
In the down-to-earth language of youngsters themselves, 
Denny tells an interesting story that could be true. The 
events are presented dramatically and then Denny winds 
up with a straight-from-the-shoulder talk in which he 
drives home the possible serious results of horseplay 
and roughhousing. Some of the points he brings out, for 
example, reveal that a youngster starting a rough house 
session could actually incur a sentence to reform school 

. that a court record would hurt his chances later 
on when he wanted to go to work. The effects of an 
accident, too, are brought home effectively. 
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How It Was Distributed 


No matter how effective such a folder might be, it 
would be of no value, of course, unless it reached young 
students. To accomplish this, here’s what was done. 
First of all, in line with the Authority’s continuing pol- 
icy, the employees were given the full story. A copy of 
the comic book folder was sent to each employee with a 
letter explaining its purpose and the various ways it 
could be put to good use. 

A letter was then sent to all the superintendents of 
schools in the cities and towns served by the M.T.A. 
Public, parochial and private schools were included. The 
letter explained M.T.A.’s continuous Student-Safety Pro- 
gram and that the comic book folder enclosed was an 
example of the latest effort along these lines. It was 
pointed out that the most effective way to get these 
folders into the hands of students was through the 
schools themselves. Therefore, the M.T.A. offered to 









DENNY MYERS IS WATCHING A LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL 

FOOTBALL GAME. IT’S THE FINAL QUARTER-- 

NO SCORE-- ONE MINUTE TO PLAY-- WHEN... 
A 






A PERFECT PLAY.. 
BOY ROMP... 


- LOOK AT THAT 
~ WHAT A BACKS 








HE'S AWAY... IT'S 
A TOUCHDOWN / 











THE STUDENTS SWARM FROM THE STANDS... THERE'S 
A VICTORY MARCH TO THE FIELD HOUSE... 


THEY SURE DO.,. AND \ 
THAT YOUNG WALKER IS 
TERRIFIC. 


gives them al/ the facts. 


BOSTON COLLEGE'S FAMOUS FOOTBALL COACH 


GPS LANA 


.AND THE STORY OF THE 
INJURED FOOTBALL PLAYER 





furnish copies without charge. As a result, more than 
125,000 copies of this folder have already been dis- 


tributed. 


Will It Be Effective? 


Some of the most useful distribution has been done 
by the M.T.A, employees themselves since they are closer 
to the problem. It is encouraging to note how quickly 
they have taken advantage of the opportunity to bring 
these folders to the attention of the thoughtless ad to 
the deliberately destructive students alike. 

Everyone concerned is looking forward to see how 
effective this effort will be. Will students themselves be 
among the first to want to end practices which often 
cause so much unnecessary suffering and injury—not to 
mention the destruction of property? 
Meanwhile, this comic book 


Only time can tell. 
takes students aside and 
And it gives them the reasons 
why they should want to co-operate, too, 
doing it in an attractive manner that these 
youngsters can quickly understand. 










M.T.A.’s Comic Book Folder explains 
to youngsters why there’s nothing 
funny about roughhousing which can 
cause serious injury to M.T.A. pa- 
trons and thousands of dollars of 
damage to M.T.A. property each 
year. 
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Merit System Examination 


The place was Boston English High School. The date 
was December 18, 1948. And the occasion was another 
merit system examination for operators. Of the large 
number of men who filed applications for this examina- 
tion, there were 2,611 who followed up their original 
intention and took the test. Because of the large number 
of applicants, it was necessary to conduct the test in three 
sessions. Each group was allowed an hour and a half to 
complete the test. 

From past experience with these merit system exam1- 
nations, M.T.A. officials are confident that they will have 


Car Lines 


(Another Quick Quizz For Those Who 
Missed the Bus Last Issue.) 


Fill in the missing letters. You'll get your hints from 
the definitions beside each word. 


SCORE: 10— genius. 8 or 9— mental marvel. 5 or 
more — not so hot. Less than 5 — better stay off the 
cars — you might get lost. 


EIS a leaf of paper. 

PNG N Re a diamond in the rough. 

5a CA Rees a dead body. 

4. CAR}. —- pertaining to the heart. 

5 GAR == a short light rifle. 

G” (CARGiae. a rich red witha shade of purple. 

fn hot eae = pertaining to a weak monobasic 
acid derived from coal tar. 

8. CARI< == =x of fundamental importance. 

9. CAR----- merrymaking or feasting. 

10. CAR --------- any of a group of neutral com- 


pounds 
ANSWERS ON PAGE 15 


a representative group to call on when the need arises. 

In February of last year, notification was sent to over 
a thousand men telling them of the time and place of 
the M.T.A. merit-system operators’ examination. Some 
of those who were notified failed to put in an appear- 
ance. However, approximately 600 men_ successfully 
completed the examination and their names were placed 
on the call list in accordance with their marks. This list 
was completely used up early last November, making 
imperative the recent examination. 





Enthusiastic? 


Two fellows can do 
the same thing — like 
giving directions or ask- 
ing people to move back 
in the car or helping 
an elderly woman board 
a bus. Yet one employee 
is often commended 
while the other goes 
unnoticed or is criti- 
cized. Could the differ- 
ence be enthusiasm? 
Bulwer thought so. He 
wrote one hundred years 
ago, ‘Nothing is so con- 
tagious as Enthusiasm. It moves stones. It 
is the genius of sincerity.” Makes enthusiasm 
sound like something worth trying—doesn’t it? 








From The Christian Science Monitor 


I have been meaning to write this letter for a long 
time simply to call the MTA’s attention to one of its 
employees, a starter who usually works in the Boylston 
Street station, who, to my mind, is an unusually con- 
scientious employee. I have watched him for a couple 
of years, I guess, and he certainly has the knack of being 


efficient but also invariably courteous, a combination you 
don’t often find among public employees. 


Very truly yours, 


ROLAND SAWYER, 


Assistant American News Editor 
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Dear Mr. Dana: 


In behalf of the Boston Fire Department, I want 
to express my appreciation and thanks for the serv- 
ices rendered by two members of the Metropolitan 
Transit Association at the time of a serious acci- 
dent involving Ladder 7 of this Department on 
Thursday, October 7, at approximately 7:00 p.m., 
at the corner of Hancock and High Streets, Dor- 
chester. 


One of them, in particular, is deserving of the 
highest praise for the manner in which he handled 
his equipment in removing the disabled truck from 
the scene of the accident. 

I was at the scene of the accident myself shortly 
after it occurred and I cannot speak too highly for 
the efficient and particularly courteous manner in 
which both men handled the situation. If they 
were members of this department, I would be in 
a position to reward them handsomely for their 
fine performance. However, it will be appreciated 
if you will kindly impart to them my personal ap- 
preciation and an expression of praise for their 
wonderful work. 


Very truly yours, 


RUSSELL S, CODMAN, JR., 


Fire Commiisisoner. 





From Father Dowd and C.Y.O. 


Now that the Catholic Youth Parade is over, and I 
have had an opportunity to clear my desk of the many 
details connected with it, I wish to take this occasion 
to thank you, representing the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, for your magnificent co-operation with the 
Transportation Committee in making possible the tre- 
mendous success of the Catholic Youth Parade. 

Transportation, as you know, is a most important and 
vital problem, especially when one considers 80,000 
marchers viewed by 1,500,000 people. 

For your contribution to the noteworthy success of this 
demonstration, and with gratitude to the company which 
you represent, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) GeorGE M. Dowp 


Our Riders WRITE 


“Thanks” For One Handicapped 


1 would like to express my thanks to the M.T.A. em- 
ployees who have been so kind to my husband during 
the last few years. 

Walking with the aid of a cane, he used to leave 
home at seven in the morning and return around five in 
the afternoon, traveling by bus from Winthrop Street, 
Medford Hillside, to Lechmere, Scollay, and Atlantic 
Station of the East Boston Tunnel. All along this route 
the M.T.A. employees have been very sympathetic. The 
bus drivers in particular, have been very patient and 
helpful and the elevator operators at Atlantic Station 
were well acquainted with him. 

They probably wouldn’t know him by name. He is 
average build, has a mustache and usually wore a brown 
suit. He liked to sit in the seat by the door where it 
was easier for him to get in and out of the bus as he 
disliked delaying other passengers. I have heard bus 
drivers ask others to give him that seat! 

Four weeks ago he had a bad fall causing a head 
injury. The doctors tell me he will recover after a long 
convalescence, but will never be able to get around or 
work again. He is now at the Soldiers Home in Chelsea. 

With so much criticism in the air, I felt that a word 
of praise would be welcome. Please pass this on to those 
who knew him. I know they admired his courage and 
cheerfulness in spite of his handicaps. 


Thoughtfulness IS Appreciated 


I am writing to express my appreciation for one of 
your drivers — not that the others don’t do their job — 
they do and well. But this one calls a// stops clearly and 
loudly, which means much to me because I am ot used 
to the New England brogue. Courtesy seems to be sec- 
ond nature to him and he has superb self-control — 
nothing bothers him even when some of the passengers 
are really unfair. I did want you to know that you had 
one very good driver and that he is appreciated. My 
thanks to him and you for rapid, efficient services. 


Young Driver’s Chivalry 


I want to say a word of praise for your bus driver 
who drove the Hallet Square bus leaving Ashmont Sta- 
tion at 12:13 A.M., Oct. 17, 1948. 

He was young and most courteous, helping a crippled 
woman get on the bus and making sure she was safely 
on the sidewalk before starting up again. It is very 
gratifying to know our young men are still chivalrous. 
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Camera Records Construction Progress 
on Trackless Trolley Expansion 





At the base of one of the inclines at Fields Corner, November 26, 1948. 
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New Trackless Trolley Service 


Now In Operation 





At Dudley street station and outside the station near Warren street. 





Inside Fields Corner. Boarding trolley at Codman square, Dorchester. 
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With the seventieth and last of the trackless trolleys ordered, came this novel 
expression of good will. 


The “Seventieth Coach” Arrives 


The employees of the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company of Worcester ‘‘came through” nobly 
in doing their part of the work of assembling the re- 
quired minimum number of trackless trolleys needed by 
the M.T.A. to carry out its program of converting a num- 
ber of car lines in the Roxbury-Dorchester area to track- 
less trolley operation. 

To meet the requirement of the M.T.A.’s program, 
70 trackless trolleys had to be delivered not later than 
December 31, 1948. The seventieth trackless trolley ar- 
rived on the evening before. On a window on each side 
of this trackless trolley was a sign which read “The 
Seventieth Coach.’ On the front of the trackless trolley 
was a framed sign, reproduced in this issue of Co- 
Operation, carrying New Year’s greetings to the M.T.A. 


and signed personally by the employees of the company. 

The Authority expressed its appreciation to the em- 
ployees and the management of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company in the following letter 
from Mr. Dana: 

“T have just been informed that the seventieth trackless trolley 
of our order has arrived at Everett Shop carrying a framed 
Happy New Year greeting signed by the employees of the Pull- 
man Company. 

“T congratulate both you and the Pullman employees on having 
achieved the objective we have worked for. Our own construc- 
tion organization has finished their part of the program, and 
modernization of transportation in an important area of Boston 
will go forward on schedule. 

“On behalf of myself and the M.T.A. organization, I wish 
for you and the Pullman employees a Happy New Year, and to 
thank you for helping to start our New Year right.” 
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New Trackless Trolley Service 


Within a period of a month and a half, trackless 
trolley service was substituted on eight car lines in the 
Roxbury-Dorchester area. 

The first of the conversions, on Christmas morning, 
was on the Dudley-Uphams corner line, via Dudley 
street, which line was extended beyond Uphams corner 
to Kane square; and the Dudley-Grove Hall line, via 
Dudley street and Blue Hill avenue. 

The second conversion occurred on January 8 when 
the following four car lines were converted to trackless 
trolley service: Between Ashmont and Dudley stations, 
via Talbot and Blue Hill avenues and Warren street; 
between Ashmont and Dudley stations, via Washington 


and Warren streets; between Fields corner and Dudley 
stations, via Geneva avenue and Warren street; and 
between Ashmont and Fields corner stations, via Dor- 
chester avenue. 

On January 29, trackless trolley service was substt- 
tuted for car service on the line running between Seaver 
street loop and Dudley station, via Humboldt avenue. 

Completing the present phase of the trackless trolley 
conversion program was the substitution of this type 
of service on the line operating from Fields corner to 
Andrew stations, via Meeting House Hill, which occurred 
on February 12. 








The first M.T.A. edition of the “Owl” Service 
schedules has just been released. Included in this 


handy, informative 48-page booklet is a system- 
wide map of the M.T.A. 


Facts-and-Figures Feature 


What About Idling Bus Motors? 


We use, on weekdays, 508 buses; on Saturdays, 277 
buses; on Sundays, 193 buses, and, on holidays, 149 
buses, which makes a total of 153,079 bus days per year. 
An idling bus motor consumes an average of two gallons 
of gasoline per hour and the cost of gasoline delivered 
into bus tanks is 1514¢ per gallon, which makes the cost 
of gasoline per hour for an idling motor 31¢. An idling 
motor causes excessive wear of the motor, which results 
in an estimated maintenance cost of 12¢ per hour. This 
makes the total cost of an idling bus motor 43¢ per hour. 
Therefore, for a total of 153,079 bus days per year, if 
the motors are allowed to idle but a single hour per day, 
the cost per year amounts to approximately $65,824. 





Answers to Car Line Quizz 


die CO Atha 6. CARMINE 

2; 1\GA IRB OF pe ACEO LEC 
3 CAT aaore 8 CARDINAL 
4 °C A RDA o. CARN LY AL 


5. CARBINE IneGA RB OFY DR ATE 
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Transferring Responsibility on Transfers 


A Bus Driver Thinks It Over 
(Imaginary, but it could happen) 


Transfers never seemed to me to be very important. I 
mean, the way they were punched, the time limit on the 
coupons and the destination seemed to be simply minor 
irritations thrown in to make my life as a bus driver 
more interesting. Perhaps there have been times when 
you felt the same way. Well look, here's the story of the 
incident that changed my mind about the whole deal. 

One night last week my wife went off to her bridge 
club and I was elected baby sitter. That was O.K. with 
me —I had a brand new mystery story to read anyway. 
But that wasn’t the only thing I read that night before 
I went to bed. My wife saw to that when she came 
home. Boy — was she sore! As soon as she opened the 
door she started a tirade about the stupidity of bus 





drivers. Naturally I figured she meant me, even though 
I couldn't recall any particularly stupid thing I had done 
recently. However, I hadn't gotten past my third “but”, 
before she smiled a too sweet smile and cooed, “Relax 
dear, this time I’m nos talking about you.” Now, I'll 
admit that information did cheer me up a little, but it 
also confused me. If my dear little wife wasn't referring 
to me... ? But I didn’t have long to wonder. She 
told me. 

On her way home she had to make use of the transfer 
privilege. To quote her, ‘the dummy’’ who gave her 
the transfer didn’t look at it when he tore it off. But 
the second driver did. The time limit had expired and 
it was incorrectly punched. The second driver explained 


yoke gong — 


tHe MTA 


S GOING YouR WAY / 
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that he couldn’t accept it, and asked for another fare. 
A quick search of the pocketbook revealed more trouble. 
No dime! 

I'll spare you the details, but as the yatta-ta yatta-ta 
continued until the wee small hours I made a mental 
resolve to follow the rules myself. Not only that, but 
I'd try to get all the other drivers to be as smart as the 
second man my wife encountered. Because, if the first 
guy had been as careful as the second — there would 


have been no trouble over a transfer in the first place 
— my wife would have come home in a cheerful frame 
of mind — I wouldn’t have missed two hours’ sleep — 
and, best of all, you probably wouldn’t have had to take 
time out from your perusal of this issue to scan this 
priceless bit of prose. 

The extra reading I did? Oh—that was the rule 
book. Just checking to see what else I might have been 
doing wrong! 








Boyd S. Whiting 


Boyd S. Whiting, 70 Oakdale avenue, Dedham, Su- 
pervisor of timetables for the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, died suddenly on Saturday, December 4, 
1948, while returning from a business trip at the Capitol 
Transit Company, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Whiting, a life-long resident of Dedham, was 
born in that town on February 17, 1889. He attended 
the Oakdale Grammar School, from which he was 
graduated in 1904, and the Dedham High School, from 
which he was graduated in 1908. He passed the en- 
trance examinations for Harvard College which he ex- 
pected to enter that fall, but due to the death of his 
father, gave up that plan. 

His first employment was with William F. Whitman, 
civil engineer of Dedham, for whom Mr. Whiting 
worked from 1908 until 1910 as a rodman and transit 
man, His next employment was with Bradley and Chap- 
man of Boston, heating and ventilating engineers. 


On May 4, 1911, he joined the Boston Elevated 
Railway as a student in the “Cadet Course’? which pro- 
vided training in various departments and offices of the 
Railway. He was one of the first employes of the Time 
Table division when it was organized in 1915. 

Mr. Whiting has received wide recognition in the 
field of timetable and schedule making. 

He was a member of the Constellation Lodge, the 
Men’s Club, the Republican Club and the New Eng- 
land Transit Club. Mr. Whiting was chairman of the 
Town Committee considering plans for an addition to 
the Dedham Library. He was former Town Meeting 
member and a former member of the Dedham Rationing 
Board. 

Mr. Whiting was a son of the late James C. Whiting, 
who was born in Dedham, and the late Emily Fuller of 
Groton, 

Funeral services for Mr. Whiting were held in East 
Dedham on December 7, 1948, and burial was in the 
Brookdale Cemetery, Dedham. 





About Our Cover 


About 325 cars can be accommodated at Cam- 
bridge and First streets, near Lechmere station, 
East Cambridge. Such free M.T.A. parking areas 
near rapid transit terminals do triple duty. They 
help relieve trafic congestion in downtown Boston 

. save time and energy of out-of-town drivers 

. increase M.T.A. revenue by attracting riders 
who otherwise might not use the M.T.A. See page 
3 for complete details on efforts to increase park- 
ing area facilities. 
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Employee Suggestions Welcomed 


(Mr. Dana Re-emphasizes Authority's Policy in memorandum distributed October 19, 1948) 


To ALL DEPARTMENT HEADS: 


It seems hardly necessary for me to re-emphasize 
the fact that you and I have always welcomed con- 
structive suggestions from the supervisory force 
of this railway. 

In addition, through the columns of CO-OPERA- 
TION, we have for many years asked for sugges- 
tions from the entire personnel of the railway. 

There seem to have been some remarks by in- 
dividuals that they have made suggestions which 
have been brushed off and never considered nor 
submitted. I cannot believe that this is the fact, 
but whether it is or not, I wish you would be sure 
that all of your supervisory force understand that 


anytime 
anywhere 


men in their positions, close to our everyday prob- 
lems, should be the ones who could most easily see 
and make suggestions for efficiency or improved 
service. It would be unfortunate if we were not 
able to tap the resourcefulness and experience of 
such a supervisory force as we have. When sug- 
gestions are made, have them noted, and the men 
making them understand whether they can be 
adopted or why they cannot be adopted, and that 
they will be passed along for full consideration. 

It would seem that our own force is in the best 
position to make suggestions. 


EDWARD DANA 
General Manager 


WALKER 





The latest of the new Subway Posters 
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Viva La Video! 


Not a// the improvements throughout the system are 
due to the Authority Trustees. Take the car houses, for 
example — particularly those at Salem street and Clar- 
endon Hill. The boys themselves out there are responsi- 
ble for those beautiful new television sets in the lobby. 
They got together, chipping in among themselves, and 
now on their off hours are enjoying everything from 
baseball and boxing to football and hockey. And even 
though audiences are restricted to employees only, the 
jammed lobbies during important events are ample proof 
that the boys knew what they were doing. Proof again, 
of course, how much can be accomplished when there 
is all-round co-operation from all concerned. 


Interchange of Power With the 
Boston Edison Company Will Save 
M.T.A. Close to $150,000 Yearly 


You probably recall that announcement was made 
some time ago that negotiations were being conducted 
with the Boston Edison Company for the interchange of 
power. On December 28, 1948, the execution of a 
definite agreement with the Boston Edison Company for 
that purpose was authorized. 

The principal advantage to the M.T.A. is that it will 
result in maintaining the M.T.A. system in a state of 
constant readiness to serve the public. In the case of a 
breakdown in the M.T.A.’s power generating plant, it 
will prevent any possible shutdown of M.T.A. service 
by means of an instantaneous shift to the power lines 
of the Boston Edison Company. 

Both parties will benefit in that it will permit either 
party to sell to the other party electric current up to 
40,000 kilowatts per hour in the event of an emergency 
breakdown in the power supply of either or when it is 
to the advantage of either party to do so. 

Substantial savings will result to both parties from 
the reduced cost of fuel required to generate electric 
current. The interchange will enable the M.T.A. to effect 
net savings in cost of electric current estimated at about 
$150,000 per year. 

The sale of power by either party to the other party 
will be at the net cost of production at the time of de- 
livery after certain specified adjustments. 

This interchange will be made possible through the 
installation of a frequency converter on the Edison prop- 
erty by the Edison Company at a cost estimated to be 


about $2,000,000. The capital expenditure of the 
M.T.A. will be not more than about $3,000 for meter- 
ing devices. 

This interchange agreement will not result in the 
layoff of any employees at the M.T.A. power plants. 

There is nothing in the agreement which permits or 
suggests the possibility of the acquisition now or in the 
future of one party’s power plants by the other. 


Officials and Teams of 
M.T.A. Bowling League 


Howard Letson, Pres/dent 

Robert Young, Secretary 

Vincent Salvi, Treasurer 

Teams 


Salem Street 
Division One 


Captams 
. Ephraim Hawe 
Max Wilson 
Arthur Reilly 
. Vincent George 
. John Perkins 
. William Perry 
. Robert Horan 
. John Malley 
. Howard Letson 
. Joseph Sullivan 


Somerville Garage . 
Bartlett Garage 
Eagle Street 
Fellsway Garage 
Bennett Street . 
Elliott Square 
Everett Shops 
Claim Department . 


Salem Street Leads 
Bowling League 


The long established employees’ bowling league, now 
known as the M.T.A. Bowling League, started the 
1948-49 season with a perfect attendance on Tuesday 
night, September 28th at Shanley’s Recreation Alleys, 
Boston. 

The ten teams meet every Tuesday at 8 p.m. in a 
friendly atmosphere of keen competition. Determina- 
tion runs high, with everyone raring to knock the maples 
flying for record scores. Nearing the end of first round 
of matches, Salem street was out in front, with indi- 
vidual honors going to Salem street’s Vincent Salvi and 
Max Wilson of Division One. 

Henry Olive, staunch supporter and League Secre- 
tary for many years, has retired from that office due to 
ill health. His absence is felt by all members who hope 
to see genial Henry back in action again soon, 

Robert Young, Secretary 
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M.T.A. Softball League 
Anticipates Big Season 


The first annual Get-together of the M.T.A. Softball 
League was held on Thursday, October 28, at the 
Newspapermen’s Post. 

Presentation of a trophy was made to North Point — 
winner of the 1948 championship. Plans were made 
to get organized early next year. 

Among the guests at the gathering were Jerry Young 
and Al Hayden, President and Publicity Manager of the 
Suburban Municipal League. In their talks, they volun- 
teered some constructive criticism for the league. 

Other guests included the Commander of the Metro- 
politan Legion Post, Harry MacEwen, and the Past 
Commander, Harry Davis. It was through Mr. Davis 
that we were able to secure the use of the hall. 

The following officers were elected for next year: 


PPG SIAOTT en ee ered dene na ere Leo J. Marino 
Virco PYesiaens eee ee: Thomas Levangie 
SECT EIATYS A ee, «peek rte Paul C. Cutcliffe 
ASISIANE SECFOLANY ooo aa tee George Ward 


The new trim 
Eisenhower jacket 
will be popular 
with some... 


TPCANUT EP ee ee RIP ee Fred Blackden 
Peblicity Mand eter wo. ve ae ote Oe Pat Hodis 


The following members were elected to the Rules 
Committee: 
Pat Maye, Chairman 
Paul Connington Duncan Goodwin 

They will decide any grievances which may arise dur- 
ing the season and their decisions will be final. 

The boys enjoyed the gathering—and the representa- 
tives of the newspaper post, where the get-together was 
held, voluntarily voiced the opinion that it was the best 
crowd they had ever had. It was unfortunate that all 
of the members could not attend. This was due mostly 
to working conditions. 

Next year we hope to have about ten teams in the 
league. The B. & M. R. R. has already expressed a 
desire to participate. It is expected that we will have an 
even more successful season next year because of the 
new talent made available when a number of young men 
were recently added to the working forces. 

Paul C. Cutcliffe 


Secretary 


M.T.A. Workers Will Have 
“New Look” 


The new uniforms which the trusteés approved for 
M.T.A. employes are something to make the fashion 
designers sit up and take notice. The single-breasted, 
straight-front sack coats — or Eisenhower jackets for 
those who prefer them — are made of gray-green gabar- 
dine. So are the trousers and semi-Pershing cap. The 
shirt is gray poplin. 

Attractive as they are, however, there will be no sud- 
den switch to the new uniforms since employees may, 
of course, “wear out’ their present uniforms before 
changing to the new style. 


. . . while others 
will prefer 
the tradition- 
al sack coat 
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With The Pensioners 


Ninety-nine names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,047. 


A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Samuel J. Ahern, operator 

William A. Barbour, coal crew yardmaster 
Melvin C. Bean, operator 

Arthur F. Bowie, motorman 
Frederick J. C. Brady, clerk 

Michael A. Broderick, supervisor 
Joseph S. Campbell, operator 
William J. Cody, brid geman 

Richard A. Conboy, operator 

Michael J. Connors, drawbrid ge operator 
Michael J. Conroy, clerk 

Francis J. Costello, operator 

Owen S. Curley, operator 

Herbert F. Curran, carpenter 

Arthur G. Curtis, chief draftsman 
Joseph A. Davenport, operator 
Joseph Delaney, carpenter 

George F. Denning, operator 

Henry A. Doherty, operator 

John Doherty, operator 

James F. Donohue, are repairman 
Margaret E. Donovan, collector 
Cecelia B. Doyle, collector 

Francis M. Drew, operator 

Elias J. Edgecomb, bridgeman 

Patrick F. Egan, operator 

Richmond C, Farwell, clerk 

Joanna M. Fitzmaurice, svpervisor revenue accounts 
Charles A. Flagg, operator 

James Geary, service car man 

Harry Gerekmezian, carhouse repairman 
William L. Gibbs, creosote man 
Archibald Gordon, carpenter foreman 
Lawrence J. Gouthro, /ineman 

Joseph P. Grant, operator 

Randall D. Gray, porter 

Lillian A. Greene, collector 

John F. Griffin, o/ler 

William A. Griffin, operator 

Edward Hart, operator 

Leander Hatcher, bridgeman 

Daniel J. Healy, operator 

Henry H. Heap, operator 

John R. Hudson, brid geman 

Levi Hudson, machinist sub-foreman 


Orville E. Hunt, /7zeman 

Henry A. Hurley, operator 

Carl Johnson, stevedore 

Henry T. Johnson, gateman 

Martin Kane, rai grinder 

George Keith, porter 

Howard L. Kelley, operator 

Dennis J. Kennedy, operator 
Maurice D. Lacey, motorman 

Louise V. Lambert, collector 

Edward E. Lauriat, operator 

Patrick J. Leary, operator 

Howard O. Lewis, electrical engineer 
Patrick J. Loughrey, gateman 

John J. Lynskey, operator 

Duncan S. MacKenzie, operator 
James A. MacMillan, conductor 
Martin Maloney, raél grinder 
Jeremiah L. Manning, operator 
Bartolomeo A. Marinelli, cement finishes 
James W. Mark, blacksmith 
Jeremiah McCarthy, garage helper 
Edward L. McFadden, investigator 
Michael McFarland, cashier 

George H. McManus, clerk 

John E. McManus, driver 

James W. Moriarty, switchboard man 
Michael Mulley, carpenter 

John J. Nagle, operator 

George O. Nelson, assistant superintendent R.T.L. 
Henry Nelson, watch engineer 
Patrick J. Newell, fireman 

Frederick L. O'Brien, blacksmith repairman 
Daniel J. O'Rourke, operator 

Henry H. Peach, carpenter 

Arthur W. Pearce, operator 

Victor A. Perkins, operator 
Domiano Pignato, coal handler 
Felix E. Proulx, /ineman 

Raffaele Puopolo, trackman 

John Reed, operator 

Abel N. Renault, operator 

Martin J. Ruane, carhouse repairman 
John H. Rudge, electrical worker 
Barney Sahl, janitor 
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Daniel J. Schomer, foreman Clarence H. Warwick, clerk 

Roscoe A. Stevens, guard Coleman P. Welch, rai grinder 
Robert J. Stewart, Jr., collector Jeremiah Whelan, carhouse repairman 
Daniel Sweeney, car cleaner Sidney W. Wilkins, nzght clerk 


John E. Tansey, warder 


Deceased Employees 


During the past four months, 66 of our employees have been reported deceased. 


Of this number, 34 were from the active list and 32 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Harold D. Bean, machinist, 1918 John Grungo, carpenter, 1934 

Edgar W. Behenna, carpenter, 1919 Patrick J. Hayes, conductor, 1913 

John J. Broderick, inspector, 1912 Patrick J. Irwin, bridgeman, 1931 

William H. Burke, /aborer, 1948 Samuel D. Karp, operator, 1912 

Thomas F. Clarke, car shifter, 1914 William I. Lawler, operator, 1942 

Eugene P. Colwell, motorman, 1917 William J. McKeown, portable compressorman, 1942 
John J. Conroy, asszstant carhouse foreman, 1917 Matthew O'Connor, collector, 1917 

James J. Corbett, repazrman, 1918 Neil A. O'Donnell, starter, 1917 

Charles G. Danner, car cleaner, 1920 Andrew J. O'Neill, painter, 1915 

Thomas J. Delaney, watchman, 1928 Thomas J. Reynolds, carpenter, 1946 

William A. Duffey, sheet metal worker, 1936 Miss Helena B. Sullivan, collector, 1912 

Edward J. Dunn, investigator, 1914 James M. Sullivan, wireman, 1941 

Thomas F, Durnin, operator, 1911 Frederick Tutein, electrical assistant, 1927 
Raymond A. Farr, operator, 1904 Pasquale Velardo, trackman, 1914 

Charles J. Good, collector, 1939 John J. Walsh, machinist, 1910 

Darby Greene, trackman, 1922 Boyd S. Whiting, supervisor of time tables, 1911 
Robert A. Griffith, zzstructor-inspector, 1916 Patrick J. Young, painter 1924 


From Pensioned Group 


Thomas F, Barrett, starter, 1898 Andrew Ingvaldsen, fireman, 1920 
William A. Bockman, operator, 1910 Silas E. Lank, operator, 1911 

Joseph A. Boyd, motorman, 1907 Henry W. McDevitt, car shifter, 1917 
Leopold Brillion, swztchman, 1906 John J. McDonald, operator, 1903 
Michael J. Broderick, operator, 1900 Thomas McGinn, collector, 1906 
Charles S. L. Brown, operator, 1902 Martin J. Mitchell, repairman, 1922 
Edward J. Butler, clerk, 1915 John F. Moriarty, operator, 1917 
William W. Darling, wireman, 1903 Joseph J. Murphy, warder, 1896 
Ralph R. DeBye, conductor, 1918 Joseph F. Neville, starter, 1902 
Michael J. Dignan, gateman, 1891 Barry Noonan, car cleaner, 1907 
George W. Dowsing, car shifter, 1903 Nicholas J. O’Brien, collector, 1912 
Richmond V. Farwell, clerk, 1903 Albert A. Owens, gateman, 1915 
Warren E. Foote, /ine foreman, 1899 Thomas A. Ridge, trackman, 1913 
Philip P. Fuhs, stockman, 1922 Benjamin B. Sloan, clerk, 1903 
Patrick J. Gately, service car helper, 1912 Walter C. Woodman, agent, 1911 
Joseph A, Grace, starter, 1897 Mrs. Winifred H. Wright, collector, 1911 
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Co-operation 


The table below indicates the development of trackless trolley operation on the M.T.A. The first line 


was opened on April 11, 1936. Conversion to trackless trolleys has progressed steadily ever since that 


time with the exception of the war years when, of course, all such efforts were curtailed. 


Route 
Bennett street, Harvard square-Lechmere station, via Cambridge street 
Linden-Everett station, via Eastern avenue, Broadway 
Woodlawn-Everett station, via Elm street, Ferry street, Chelsea street, Broadway 
Malden square-Everett station, via Ferry street, Broadway . 


Malden square-Chelsea square, via Ferry street, Broadway, Everett square, Chelsea 
street, Everett avenue and Ferry street, Chelsea street, Everett avenue 


Aberdeen avenue and Mt. Auburn street-Harvard station (Bennett street), via Aber- 
deen avenue, Huron avenue, Concord avenue, Garden street 


Lebanon street-Everett station, via Lebanon street, Salem street, Malden square, Main 
street, Broadway 


Malden square-Everett station, via Main street, Broadway . 
Faulkner-Everett station, via Bryant street, Cross street, Main street, Broadway . 


Revere carhouse-Everett station, via Park avenue, Elm street, Ferry street, Chelsea 
street, Broadway 


Clarendon Hill carhouse-Lechmere station, via Broadway, Holland street, Highland 
avenue, Medford street, Somerville avenue, Bridge street . 


Clarendon Hill carhouse-Lechmere station, via Broadway, Holland street, Elm street, 
Somerville avenue, Bridge street 


Faulkner-Malden square, via Cross and Main streets . 

Clarendon Hill to Sullivan square station, via Broadway . 

Salem street to Sullivan square station, via Main street and Broadway 

Everett station to Sullivan square station (night) 

Davis square to Sullivan square station, via Highland avenue and Cross street . 
Kane square to Dudley station, via Upham’s corner, and Dudley street 

Grove Hall to Dudley station, via Blue Hill avenue . 

Ashmont station to Fields corner station, via Dorchester avenue . 

Ashmont station to Dudley station, via Talbot avenue and Warren street . 
Ashmont station to Dudley station, via Washington and Warren streets 

Fields corner station to Dudley station, via Geneva avenue and Warren street . 
Seaver street loop to Dudley station, via Humboldt avenue 


Fields corner station to Andrew station, via Meeting House Hill 
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Operation Started 


Apter tl, 1936 

Jan. 9, 1937 
June-19,. 1937 
Sept. 11, 1937 


Dec. 11, 1937 
Apr. 2, 1938 


Dec. 31, 1938 
Deessi7 1938 
June 17, 1939 


Sept. 7, 1940 
Nov. 8, 1941 


Nov. 8, 1941 
Dec. 11, 1943 
Dec. 7, 1946 
Apr. 19, 1947 
Apr. 25, 1947 
Sept. 13, 1947 
Dec. 25, 1948 
Dec. 25, 1948 
Jan. 8, 1949 
Jan. 8, 1949 
Jan. 8, 1949 
Jan. 8, 1949 
Jan. 29, 1949 
Feb. 12, 1949 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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For story on M.T.A.’s part in M.I.T. Mid-Century Convocation . . . (see pages 32 and 33) 





“No personal consideration should stand 


in the way of performing a public duty.” 


— ULYSSES S. GRANT 


The “‘lead”’ story in this issue of CO-OPERATION tells in some detail about the functioning of 
the Legal and Claim Department. In several respects, employees of the M.T.A., particularly those 
in the Transportation Department, can co-operate in an effective manner with the Legal and Claim 
Department: First and foremost, by reporting a// accidents, however trivial, because even seem- 
ingly minor incidents may result in claims against the Authority. Second, by making out a complete 
report of any accidents or incidents. Third, by obtaining the names and addresses of as many wit- 
nesses as possible to any accident or incident. 

Of course, the most satisfactory way of co-operating with the Authority with regard to acct- 
dents is to operate in such a safe manner as to avoid having them. 

* * # * * 


Throughout the nation, transit riding has fallen off to a considerable extent. For the first 
three months of this year, the number of revenue passengers on a nation-wide basis has dropped 
10.03 per cent. as compared to the same three months last year. Here in Boston, the riding was off 
9.73 per cent., not quite such a heavy drop as nationally. 

In this connection, the weather in this area during the first three months of last year was such 
as to cause a large number of persons to use public instead of private transportation. This fact 
accounts for part of the relatively heavy decline in riding for the first three months this year. 

For April, the decline in revenue passengers carried on the M.I.T. was 4.7 per cent. as com- 
pared to April, 1948, a figure which probably furnishes a more accurate index of the falling off 
in riding, independent of the factor of weather. 

Faced with this definite downward trend in passengers carried, each and evety one of us in 
the transit business, of course, must do whatever we can to help offset this declining revenue. And 
the best way is by even more efficient and economical work. 

* * * * * 


Everybody engaged in local transportation knows that the summer months are the months of 
relatively thin riding. During this period, the number of passengers transported is about 10 per 
cent. lower than in the winter months. Naturally, the service to be operated has to be adjusted as 
nearly as possible to the riding requirements, as determined by counts, observations and experience. 

With the adjusted schedules which will go into effect during the middle of June, operators 
should be on the alert to pick up all waiting pasengers. With the assistance of the operating force, 
the service scheduled to be operated will be adequate to furnish a satisfactory service. 

* * * * ** 


During the past winter, trackless trolley service was substituted for car service on eight lines 
in the Roxbury-Dorchester area. 

Reports from riders in this area indicate general approval of this substitution. In one regard, 
however, there has been complaint— and several comments reaching me suggest that some 
operators have been driving too rapidly. 

We all realize, of course, that the responsibility rests squarely upon each and every operator 
to drive safely at a// times and to bear constantly in mind that each one has an individual responsi- 


bility for the public service and safety. 
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The Legal and Claim Department 


Here’s What It Does . . . and Here’s 
How It Does It 


One of the highly specialized divisions of the M.T.A. 
is the Legal and Claim Department. Which prompts 
the question: Just what are the basic functions of the 
Legal and Claim Department? 


Well, as defined by the present rules and regulations of 
the Board of Trustees, the Legal and Claim Department 
has charge of all claims against the Authority or its 
agents for damages to persons or property. It has charge 
of all criminal complaints brought by the Authority or 
against it or against its agents, when arising out of their 
employment. Also, it has charge of actions, in which the 
Authority is joined by Trustee Process, to collect ac- 
counts. Naturally, the Department handles all the legal 
work connected with these matters. Then, too, the Gen- 
eral Attorney — who, incidentally, is the head of the 
Legal and Claim Department — is directed to perform 
other legal services which may be requested by the Board 
of Public Trustees or the General Manager. 


Large Volume of Business 


What’s the volume of the business handled by the 
Legal and Claim Department? 


Let’s take the calendar year ending December 31, 1948. 
There were 15,061 reported accidents; 11,388 claims 
were made; 1,024 suits brought into Superior Courts and 
757 suits into Lower Courts. During this period the Legal 
and Claim Department disposed of 8,975 claims at a 
total cost of $1,159,866.06 . . . an average cost of 
$129.23 per claim. 


For the year before — 1947 — there were 13,796 tre- 
ported accidents; 10,028 claims were made; 1,142 suits 
were brought into Superior Courts and 877 suits into 
Lower Courts. During 1947 the Department disposed of 
8,052 claims at a total cost of $1,101,226.90 ... an 
average cost of $136.76 per claim. 

Back in 1946, there were 14,737 reported accidents; 
11,570 claims were made; 1,173 suits were brought into 
Superior Court and 925 suits into Lower Court. During 
that year the Department disposed of 9,269 claims at a 
total cost of $1,171,472.04 . .. an average cost of 
$126.38 per claim. 

At the end of last year 16,389 cases were pending. 
These had resulted from accidents which occurred dur- 
ing the years when a dollar and cents reserve was main- 
tained against outstanding claims and suits. Now, of 
these 16,389 pending cases, 12,809 of them were claims ; 
1,762 were Superior Court suits and 1,818 were Lower 
Court suits. To these, of course, must be added any of 
the claims which may be made during 1949, less any dis- 
posed of by the Legal and Claim Department during this 
current year. 

While the Department has used a normal, active claim 
period, so far as the Metropolitan Transit Authority is 
concerned, the Statute of Limitations is actually two 
years. This means that if an adult, as distinguished from 
a minor, fails to bring suit within two years from the 
date when an accident occurred, he or she is legally pre- 
vented from doing so later on. 


In addition to the settlements paid, there are, of course, 
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various other items included in the over-all cost of oper- 
ating the Legal and Claim Department. Salaries and in- 
vestigating expenses, for example, the law library, sup- 
plies, equipment, doctors’ examinations and reports as 
well as legal fees, payment to employees, maintenance of 
First-Aid Room, etc. 


Staff of the Department 


To handle this large volume of business, the Depart- 
ment has, at present, a staff of seventy-seven headed by 
the General Attorney, Charles A. McCarron. 


In the organization, there are 24 investigators, 9 law- 
yers, 6 adjusters and 2 court assistants, as well as Claims 
Attorney and Senior Claims Adjuster. In addition to the 
Chief Investigator of Claims, there’s also a Chief Inves- 
tigator of Litigated Claims, and each has one assistant. 
Then there’s a Chief Clerk, an Appraiser of Motor Ve- 
hicles and a Photographer, as well as the General At- 
torney’s Secretary and a staff of stenographers, typists and 
clerks. 


Naturally, in handling the volume of work outlined, 
there is a tremendous amount of paper detail, ranging 
from records, statistics and accounts to legal documents 
and routine correspondence. 


How the Department Functions 


When an accident does occur, how long before the 
Legal and Claim Department begins to function? Obvi- 
ously, if accident claims are to be handled successfully, 
action must be prompt as well as intelligent. 


Suppose a claim has been made, then how does the 
Department handle it? 


Let us assume that the notification of the accident 
comes from the Transportation Department. Then, gen- 
erally, here’s the way the claim would be handled. . . 
from the time of notification through the various steps of 
investigation, attempted adjustment, litigation and pre- 
trial hearing . . . to the actual trial in Municipal, Dis- 
trict or Superior Courts, with, of course, the possibility 
of appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court. 


A Typical Case 


Well, if John Jones’ automobile and an M.T.A. bus 
collide — if he and some of the bus passengers are in- 
jured and taken to a hospital — what then? 


The Claims Attorney is notified. If a serious accident 
occurs at any time during the night, he is called at his 
home. If the accident is one of extreme severity, then the 
General Attorney is immediately notified, regardless of 
the hour. The Claim Department, you see, is on 24-hour 
duty. The Claims Attorney calls investigators, adjusters 
and a photographer for a quick preliminary investiga- 
tion of the accident and then the procedure would be the 
same as during regular business hours. 


If the accident occurs during the day, the report comes 
to the Claim Department. It is classified and then re- 
ferred to the Claims Attorney of the division where the 
incident occurred. 


Next, it is assigned to the Chief Investigator of Claims 
and his investigators interview the witnesses and police, 
photograph the scene of the accident and do anything 
else necessary to determine liability. 


Then the case is assigned to an Adjuster. He visits the 
injured person and disposes of the claim if the injured 
party’s version of the incident and the M.T.A.’s report 
indicate that the Authority would be held responsible 

. and 7f the claim can be settled for a fair and reason- 
able amount. 


The Claims Attorney immediately notifies the Gen- 
eral Attorney of the development of a prospectively dan- 
gerous case. The General Attorney is then kept informed 
of its progress and consulted regarding any action to be 
taken. 


The Adjuster reports back frequently to the Claims 
Attorney on the progress of the case. Meanwhile, the 
Claims Attorney checks from time to time on the inves- 
tigation and suggests further work to be done as the claim 
develops. 


Procedure for a Serious Accident 


Suppose John Jones’ injury, or that of one of the pas- 
sengers in the bus, turns out to be serious and he makes 
a large demand. If the Adjuster is unable to effect a 
settlement, then an attorney usually files his appearance 
for the injured claimant. 


Then there is a physical examination by a well-quali- 
fied doctor, selected by the Authority for his medical 
skill and ability. The Chief Investigator is requested to 
furnish a history of the claimant’s occupation and ac- 
tivities before and after the accident. 


Discussions follow from time to time between the 
attorney for the injured person and the Claims Attorney, 
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and there are consultations between the General Attorney 
and the Claims Attorney regarding the development of 
the claim and the action to be taken. 


When a Person Brings Suit 


If, by this time, a settlement has not been effected, the 
claimant's attorney usually brings suit. The Claims At- 
torney makes a complete and intensive review of the case 
to evaluate it and determine if further investigation is 
necessary. 


Any necessary legal papers are prepared, usually by 
one of the attorneys in the Claim Department who is 
assigned by the General Attorney. These papers include 
Defendant's Answers, Interrogatories, Specifications, etc. 


The case is then referred to the Chief Investigator of 
Litigated Claims to prepare it for the trial. This means 
locating witnesses not already interviewed, making any 
further investigations which might be necessary and 
checking on the claimant’s present as well as his past 
activities. 


Final Stages 


After the pleadings have been completed, there are 
usually further discussions between the Claims Attorney 
and the plaintiff's counsel. 


The case is assigned by the General Attorney to an 
attorney in the Claim Department for briefing. As you 
probably know, this means making a short outline of 
every factor in the case. A summary of the law involved 
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is included as well as an opinion regarding the settle- 
ment value. The General Attorney keeps a copy of this 
brief and he is in constant supervision of the case. 


After the briefing, the General Attorney assigns the 
case to a special attorney in the Claim Department. This 
attorney handles the discussion of the case at the pre- 
trial session if the case is pending in the Superior Court. 
It is at this pre-trial session that a final effort is made by 
the lawyers, with the aid of the court, to effect a settle- 
ment . .. or, if a settlement is ot effected, to try to 
simplify the issues that are to be tried before a jury later 
on. 


After a careful review of the case the General Attorney 
assigns a counsel for the trial in the Superior or Lower 
Court where the case is pending. The case usually pro- 
ceeds to trial later on. Many cases, of course, are settled 
during the trial. Many more, however, are tried to a final 
conclusion before either a Judge or Jury. And, as the 
records reveal, the Authority has been successful for the 
most part in obtaining favorable results in these trials. 


Need for Extra Care By Operators 


Briefly this story has covered the important functions 
of the Legal and Claim Department. While the Depart- 
ment is essential to the operation of the Railway, its work 
could be lessened and its cost reduced a great deal if our 
transit vehicles were operated with constant care and 
vigilance so that accidents would be substantially reduced. 
And naturally that is the goal each and every M.T.A. em- 
ployee is trying to achieve. Which, of course, is just the 
way it should be. 





Rapid Transit Riddles 


Fill in the missing letters. You'll get your hints from the definitions beside each word. 


SCORE: 10—the best. 8 or 9—keep trying. 5 or more —quite a struggle. Less than 5—better luck next time. 


St Dh eas eee the most enjoyable part of a 
child’s birthday. 
eas ee a main highway. 
3, ----- ad We a person who eventually sees 
things your way. 
«i accleeead l eak Scour gar ae you'd better make one out if 
you had an accident. 


Stee RY lesa os sure 
Ga ioe Rel tenes a form of exchange of goods. 
7. --RT---.......the first and last thing you see 
at the theatre. 
Sie = RT cree ee: some people call ‘em walls. 
9. -RT------- ..,to express distinctly. 
10, --R’T=s22--- _ .to take part in. 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 39 
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Here’s a reminder of days long gone. Setting is Saratoga street, East Boston. The hand- 
some young pair, Henry Anderson on the left and Bill Cruise on the right, are both 
retired now. For their reminiscences, read the story that follows. 


Those Were the Days 
In the Good Old Summertime 


Sometimes a picture recalls a whole flood of nostalgic 
memories. Take this one, for example, bringing back 
days long gone. Remember? 

Summertime. Dusty and quiet and hot. So hot the 
streets burn the tender soles of barefooted Huck Finns 
imprisoned in the steaming city. So hot, play is forgotten 
and the shadow of the general store is a welcome spot to 
slump and try to forget the heat. Inside — as the over- 
hanging signs reveal— cold, foaming root beer and 
refreshing ice cream to slake the thirst. But outside 

no energy to plan how to get them now that ali 
one’s pennies are spent. 

So hot, that all the curtains and blinds in the houses 
along the street are drawn. No sound, no motion 


except the butcher's cat shifting to a shadier spot, watched 


by the barber’s usually aggressive terrier stretched out 
behind the watermelons. 


Miracle of the Bells pa 


Then — out of nowhere —a sound. A low rumble 
like faraway thunder. But there’s no promise of a cool- 
ing shower, not in the unclouded sky and shimmering 
heat waves rising from the cobblestones. The rumble 
grows. Louder, nearer. And every now and then, amid 
the rumbling, the tinkling sound of a bell . . 
tinctive bell with a staccato beat . 
ding-ding. 


a dis- 
. ding-ding ... 
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The youngsters stir expectantly. Long before the noise 
takes form and swings around the corner, they &ow that 
the open-air car's coming. The wonderful, fascinating 
open-air car. Tensely they wait. For in this mobile 
wonder of the world is escape from heat . . . escape 
from boredom. 


Big, Wide Wonderful World 


If only 4e is on now! If only their hero — the con- 
ductor who swings jauntily along the running board col- 
lecting fares and pulling the cord that makes the ding- 
ding sound — is on! For sometimes he lets them ride 
free . . . ride in the wonderful, exciting open-air car 

. . with its wooden seats stretching across the width of 
the car . . . with the wind whipping and cooling their 
sweaty faces as they race along at almost ten miles an 
hour. 


On the open-air car would be smiles . . . big people 
smiling to each other —- and at youngsters, too, if the 
youngsters behaved and didn’t try to make believe they 
were conductors too, swinging along the running board 
as the car rocked back and forth on its four-wheel truck. 
The open-air car . . . with its wide open sides, with its 
fringed awning rippling under the car cards that adver- 
tised powder and liver pills and dollar watches. 


Oh how good the world looked from those seats, with 
the cooling breeze drying the damp clusters of hair and 
brushing away the day’s cares and monotony. Yes — the 
world was a wonderful place in those days and an open- 
air car was the way to see it. 


Listening in on Yesterday 


If your own memory is dim . . . or if you never did 
experience the thrill of riding in an open-air car . 

you'd probably enjoy chatting with the two handsome 
lads in the photo. That’s Bill Cruise at the controls. 
He’s from 130 Falcon Street, East Boston. And the con- 
ductor is Henry Anderson of 12 Baldwin Street, Malden. 


They were reminiscing recently. 


Bill was recalling the days when he first went to work 
for the street railway here. “That was back in 1889,” 
he said. “That was a rather important year although | 
guess there aren’t very many nowadays who'd remember. 
That was the year of the Johnstown Flood. They had a 
World’s Fair in Paris that year, too. One of the big at- 
tractions was opening up the Eiffel Tower — it was part 
of the Fair. Yes, there were a lot of things happening in 
the world back in 1889 when I went to work.” 


Began As “Tow Boy” 


“I started out as tow-boy and I worked at it until June 
of ’91. People today wouldn’t even know what a tow-boy 
was, I suppose. The cars were pulled by two horses, you 
see, and whenever they came to a steep hill they’d need 
help. Well, down at the foot of these hills there’d be a 
fellow like me, stationed with an extra horse, and it was 
our job to hitch him to the car and help the other two 
horses pull the car up the hill. Then after we'd get the 
car to the top, we'd unhitch our horse and go down to 
the foot of the hill again and wait for the next car. That’s 
what they called a tow-boy — and that was the first job 
I had back in ’89. 


“After that, I drove the horsecars here in East Boston 
for three years. The horses gave way to electric cars, of 
course, and I was a motorman on the electric cars until 
I was pensioned ten years ago in 39. All in all, I worked 
for the railway 50 years — 50 years and 5 months, to be 
exact.” Then he laughed. ‘‘Guess maybe that’ll give the 
youngsters on the road a mark to shoot at.” 


Started at time of Coxey’s Army 


Henry took up from there. ‘‘Bill, of course, got started 
a little before me,” he said. “I didn’t hire out until 1895. 
You probably wouldn't remember — although you've 
read about it in your history books — but that was the 
year after Coxey led his unemployed army to Washing- 
ton. 


“It was the West End Street Railway that I went to 
work for in East Boston. And I worked in East Boston 
right up to 1927. Then I went to Medford and later on 
to Everett and that’s where I was working when I retired 
in July of ’45. 

“Bill, there certainly was quite a difference in the 
trackless trolleys I was driving those last few years and 
those old time horsecars in the ’90’s. Of course, there 
was a long time in between — not quite 50 years for me 
— 49 years and 6 months. So between us, Bill, we've 
piled up a lot of time — just one month short of 100 
years with the street railway. Ah, it’s good to look back 
on those good old days. People weren’t in so much of a 
hurry then —and there was a pretty nice feeling of 
neighborliness.”’ 


Smiling Through the Years 


‘“That’s true, Henry. But people are people — in ’89 
or 1949. Maybe today they have to be reminded to smile 
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once in a while. Why, we used to smile at people we'd 
never been introduced to back in the old days, Henry.” 


“Yes,” said Henry, ‘‘and I bet a lot more of the young 
fellows driving today for the M.T.A. would smile, too — 
if they thought people would only smile back. And I 
think people w7// smile back, too — even if everybody 7s 
in a hurry these days. No, Bill, good as the ’90’s were — 
with the horsecars and the open-air cars — people weren't 
really much different. It’s just that they have more dis- 


tractions today. Give ‘em the chance and they'll smile 
just as they used to and be just as neighborly as we were 
back in the old days.” 
x % x 

Thanks, Bill Cruise for recalling the good old days. 
And thank you, Henry Anderson. We'll be checking so 
we can report on your predictions about people and 
smiles. In the meantime, may the years ahead be as happy 
for you as those gone by. 





M.T.A. Commended for Its Part 
in Transporting M.I.T. Convocation Guests 


The M.T.A. was proud to share a difficult and inter- 
esting assignment in connection with the famous Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Mid-Century Convoca- 
tion. And, from the commendations received, the 
M.T.A. must have done its job well. 


The Convocation Dinner, you'll recall, took place at 
the Hotel Statler on the 1st of April. And later on, of 
course, the guests — 1,250 of them — were scheduled to 
join the thousands of spectators who turned out for the 
Convocation’s second evening session at the Boston 


Garden. 


Herald Features M.T.A. Efficiency 


“With precision that carried the indelible stamp of an 
engineer's planning,” reported the Boston Herald’s front 
page story on April 2d, “a massive convoy of 43 M.T.A. 
buses and 10 limousines transported the 1,250 guests in 
one half an hour. 


“The details in this problem of logistics in moving so 
many persons rapidly across traffic-choked Boston started 
with the check room, where the 1,250 persons, composed 
entirely of members of the Technology faculty and their 
families, had left their evening wraps. 


“Coat checks were issued in three different colors — 
red, green and yellow — each, to be presented to a dif- 
ferent window, so instead of a jam-up at the windows, 
the lines of educators were handled in less than 10 
minutes. 


“When the guests reached the street, buses were wait- 
ing for them, some in front of the hotel and others 


located on side streets for easy access to the exit in order 
to move into line as soon as the first group moved out. 

“Police, under the direction of Deputy Supt. James J. 
Hinchey, in charge of traffic, routed the buses while 
keeping other trafhc moving also. 

“The entire operation, which was accomplished in 
less than one-half hour, was planned and timed down to 
seconds by Dr. John B. Wilbur, M.I.T. professor of civil 
engineering, and executed by police and M.T.A. off- 
cials, including John Banks of South Boston, super- 
intendent of surface lines, who acted as dispatcher, and 
Fred Hanson of Dorchester, a supervisor, who facilitated 
the unloading.” 


President Killian Expresses 
Appreciation 


The newly appointed President of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. J. R. Killian, Jr., took time 
out from his busy schedule to commend Mr. Banks and 
the M.T.A. for its co-operation. 


“We are indeed grateful to the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority,’ he wrote, “for their splendid co-operation 
in connection with our transportation problems during 
our Convocation last week. 


“Your help in supplying bus transportation from the 
Garden to the Statler Hotel on Thursday night, and to 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Friday night, and in particular 
your fine organization of details which made possible the 
transportation of the large group from the Statler to the 
Garden on Friday night, are to be commended. 
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“May I therefore express to you, and through you to 
the other members of your organization who so ably 
executed your plans, our appreciation of all that you did 
to help us.” 


Thanks Received from Prof. Wilbur 
and the Transportation Committee 


Words of appreciation were also expressed by the 
M.I.T. Transportation Committee in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Banks by Professor Wilbur. 


‘‘May I express my deep appreciation,” he wrote, ‘‘for 
the extraordinarily effective co-operation which you and 
your organization gave me and the members of my 
Transportation Committee during the Convocation and 
Inauguration last week. 


“Without your help we could never have carried out 
the seemingly impossible assignments that were given to 
us. 


“With kindest personal regards, I am, cordially yours, 
John B. Wilbur, Head, Department of Civil and Sani- 
tary Engineering.” 


“THATS JIMS NE 


All Share in Commendation 


Needless to say the success of M.T.A.’s part in the 
venture would not have been possible except for the 
split-second timing, the co-ordination and co-operation 
of each and every employee all the way down the line. 
And everyone concerned may take justifiable pride in 


sharing the congratulations on a difficult assignment 
“well done.” 










About Our Cover 


Section of the group of special guests at the Co- 
lumbus avenue entrance to the Hotel Statler enter- 
ing the chartered M.T.A. buses after the M.I.T. 
Mid-Century Convocation Dinner. 43 buses were 
used in transporting most of the guests to the 


Boston Garden in half an hour. 
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MAKING FRIENDS FOR THE MTA." 
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Recommends Facing Facts and Building 


Soundly in Address Before 


State House Committee 


In 1918, the people of Massachusetts through their 
elected representatives ‘‘failed to face fundamental facts 
and builded upon an unsound basis,’ Mr. Dana, General 
Manager of the M.T.A., said in a statement before the 
Committee on Metropolitan Affairs at the State House 
on March 16. He recommended that we ‘‘do the job on 
a sound basis and prove we understand that mass trans- 
portation is indispensable to a metropolitan area.” 


Reaffirms 1947 Recommendation 


In April, 1947 (he stated) I appeared before the Leg- 
islature upon the subject matter of what later became 
Chapter 544 of that year. 


I reaffirm what I stated at that time, that action should 
be taken ‘‘to simplify the entire functional setup with 
minimum authorities.” 


I also made the following remarks in 1947: 

“If deficits are to be reduced, ways and means 
must ke found to relieve the car riders of paying: 

‘‘(a) The excess cost caused by the dividends ; 

‘“(b) More than one-half the subway interest 
and sinking fund; 

“(c) More than 1% sinking fund charges on 
District bonds. 

“If such facts as these are faced, there are sev- 
eral million dollars of fixed charges that could be 
saved the car riders. 

“There are difficult days ahead and now ts the 
time to put the transportation house in order to meet 
these difficulties or else face a future of continued 
divided authority, large deficits, and strangulation 
of the growth of a great metropolitan area.” 


I sounded that warning in 1947 which certainly has 
been confirmed, 


May I further state that if relief is not provided by 


reducing the present fixed charge burden, there will be 
even more difficult days ahead because decreasing traffic 
will certainly lead to another of the many crises that have 
occurred in the operation of this system. 


1918 “Book Value” Questionable 


We know that the book value in 1918 was a ques- 
tionable base for any rate making purpose either then or 
now. 


We know that because of Boston’s impossible street 
condition a heavy program of subway construction was 
made imperative in Boston much sooner than elsewhere 
in the country and as a result the total plant providing 
transportation in reference to income is an extra heavy 
burden here. 


1897 1948 Inc. 
Investment ...... $25,291,913 $185,559,465 634% 
Operating 
Experiss. (crane 6,213,709 38,965,417 » 327 Ta 
Revenue 
Passengers ....172,554,514 381,023 389 RNa 


We know that the automobile can never take the place 
of mass transportation if a metropolitan city is to sur- 
vive but it can and does do the transit system irreparable 
economic harm. 


Do we wish to commit a new economic error with re- 
gard to adjustment of price before we have divested our- 
selves of the incongruous excessive fixed charges? 


Taking first things first it is imperative that we scale 
down the fixed charges on this unwieldy structure while 
on the one hand the automobile is destroying riding and 
while on the other hand we are facing the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. 


As directly bearing on the problem let us glance back- 
ward and into the future. 
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95 Million Passengers Lost 
in 5 Years 


In 1928 there was no deficit but only 5 years later there 
was a deficit of 24% million dollars, due to the fact that 
during that period there was a decrease of 

95 million passengers, and 
10 million dollars in revenue, nothwithstanding an 
8 million cut in operating expenses, 
with the result that fixed charges required nearly 40% of 
income in 1933 as compared with 28% in 1928. 

Since 1946, passengers have decreased by 12%. It is 
futile to speculate as to what further decrease in traffic 
may be in store. 

In the light of what happened between 1928 and 1933 
and the trend since 1946, the reduction of the fixed 
charge burden becomes very pertinent and important. 

A failure now to accomplish this result will leave the 
metropolitan area faced with either continued assessable 
deficits or a substantial increase in the existing fare 
structure. 


Bill Relieves Burden of 
Fixed Charges 


Senate 581 relieves cost of service of much of the 
present burden of fixed charges and of course involves 
consideration of basic economics and legislative policy. 

1. It reduces cost of service by rearrangement of debt 
service payments and changes in the subway rental set-up. 
Changes along these lines have been repeatedly called to 
attention for consideration but not acted upon. 

2. It reduces cost of service by charging subway 
maintenance to the highway fund. 

I stated in a speech on April 21, 1947 before the 
Canadian Club of Montreal, as follows: 

“When subways were constructed, electric cars 
were thereby removed from highways where they 
had enjoyed equal rights with the other users. The 
policy, however, of placing entirely upon the car 
riders the burden of carrying interest and sinking 
fund requirements upon these new streets was un- 
sound,” 

Certainly, a method should be found to correct this 
original error too long continued all the while the auto- 
mobile decreases riding in the underground streets paid 
for by the car riders. 

69,000 persons depart from 12 downtown M.T.A. 
stations in one rush hour. 


It would take 36,000 automobiles to carry this traffic 
and require 27 streets radiating from this area, whereas 
only 18 streets are available. 


These facts show a definite relationship between the 
M.T.A. and our highways. 

3. It relieves cost of service of taxes. 

The Chicago Transit Authority and some other rail- 
ways pay no real estate taxes. For 15 years real estate 
taxes have been paid by this railway and then assessed 
back in the form of deficits. Relieving the cost of service 
of this fixed charge will not add more than the taxpayer 
has already been paying during all these years. 

4. In regard to the depreciation item, it may be argued 
that this suggestion is not usual railway accounting and 
management practice and would not in fact provide every 
year a reduction in the cost of service of the amount 
specified. It will, however, be effective in accomplishing 
a present reduction in the cost of service and thus be 
helpful in the existing financial emergency. 

5. Snow removal in itself is not a large item but we 
have struggled year after year to keep the railway system 
operating during northeast snow storms and have been 
forced to incur cost which certainly belonged somewhere 
else. 

(continued on page 44) 





Keeping Emily Posted 


Her name’s not Emily 
but she made me realize 
how important the “‘lit- 
tle’ things really are. 
“Maybe there are bet- 
ter drivers,’ she told me 
the other day, “but I 
like to ride in your car, 
You're so pleasant and 
cheerful and you always 
seem to be helping the 
older people. I guess J. 
P. McEvoy was right.” 
“Who's he?” I asked 
her. ‘““He’s an editor for 
the Reader's Digest 
now. But I remember 
he wrote one time, ‘A 





man may forget your ability but a woman will 


never forget your manners.’ 
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M.T.A. for Recreation and Shopping 
Featured in New Car Cards and Posters 


Since everyone's fancy turns to thoughts of shopping and recreation in Spring and Summer, the bright 

new colorful car cards and posters call attention to the fact that the M.T.A. affords an economical and 

efficient method of achieving both. Among the scenic attractions featured in the continuing effort to 
increase passenger traffic are the Arnold Arboretum and Jamaica Pond. 








FOR 


JAMAICA POND « 


TAKE THE 
ARBORWAY CAR 


FROM 


PARK STREET STATION 
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Trustees File 1948 Annual Report 


On February 18 the Board of Public Trustees of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority — appointed by the 
Governor on January 19 — filed the Annual Report for 
1948. In accordance with the requirements of Section 4, 
Chapter 544 of the Acts of 1947, the report was filed 
with His Excellency the Governor, the Members of the 
General Court and the Trustees of the Boston Metro- 
politan District. 


Pointing out that the total cost of service for 1948 
was $3,890,210.55 more and total income $589,654.76 
Jess than in 1947, the report stated, “the present finan- 
cial condition calls for prompt remedial action. As re- 
quired by law, a petition was filed with the State De- 
partment of Public Utilities in November, 1948, for 
approval of a new schedule of fares estimated to produce 
in increased revenues an amount necessary to meet the 
cost of the service.’ 


The significant basis upon which to compare the result 
of operations in 1948 with that for 1947, the report em- 
phasized, is the Joss from operations rather than the 


assessable deficit in each of those two years.”’ In this con- 
nection the report pointed out: 


“The loss resulting from operations in 1948 was 
$9,125,754.70 as compared to $4,645,889.39 for 1947, 
an increase of $4,479,865.31. After deducting profit and 
loss items of $224,899.93, in 1948, the excess of cost of 
service over income was $8,900,854.77, the assessable 


deficit. 


“The assessable deficit in 1947 was only $711,737.31, 
although the loss from operations was $4,645,889.39. 
This came about because two non-recurring credits 
against this loss were then available — 


“First, a large profit and loss credit of $1,934,152.08 
which arose chiefly from the settlement of tax abate- 
ment cases relating to 1947 and several prior years; 


Second, the $2,000,000 reserve fund established by 
Chapter 544 of the Acts of 1947 which was appli- 
cable in its entirety against this operating loss in 
determining the deficit to be assessed.”’ 


Operating Expenses up over 44 Million 
Revealing that the total operating expenses for 1948 were $4,657,736.85 more than in 


1947, the report compared a breakdown of these costs in the following table: 


TUNIS a Bee ie i nr a ne a 
MMaterial and Other Items: .-.. 20... .500200 


Maqiities 200; Damages. Aston aeapiee eincle sere + 


Depreciation 


LUTE gh 5b a ale Rs Pema Pelee i) ok amg 
DA eAn Retirement Fund 5 ayy. bets oe are 3 


* Decrease. 


$26,942,286.35 


1948 1947 Increase 
$24,184,550.97 $2,757,735.38 


4,465,820.04 4,045,753.41 420,066.63 
1,388,204.43 1,407,820.71 19,616.28* 
2,570,697.19  2,294,497.19 276,200.00 
2,576,581.92  2,174,693.79 401,888.13 
1,021,826.84 200,363.85¢ 821,462.99 


+ Amalgamated Retirement Allowance Plan July 1, 1941. 


With regard to fuel, /ess coal was used — 8,524 gross 
tons less than in 1947. But, the report pointed out, the 
cost of coal, as coal users are well aware, increased $1.85 
per gross ton. The cost of gasoline was also higher, an 
average of 114¢ a gallon. 


The increase in wage costs of $2,757,735.38 arose 
from the necessity of engaging additional employees be- 
cause of the five-day week, the increased wage rates, and 
the increased wage costs due to the abnormal snow 
expenses. 
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Fewer People Rode the M.T.A. in ‘48 


Here’s one big reason why income for 1948 was 
less than in 1947. Fewer people used the M.T.A. 


During 1948 there were 7,549,333 less revenue 
. 52,071,063 less than 


passengers than in ’47 . . 
in '46. 


Employees’ Retirement Fund 


“Chapter 544 of the Acts of 1947 resulted in the em- 
ployees of the railway becoming employees of a sub- 
division of the Commonwealth and thus no longer sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Social Security Act. 
In 1948, through collective bargaining, a contributory 
retirement fund was established for M.T.A. employees. 

“All employees are eligible to join the new retirement 
fund under the provisions of its rules and regulations 
which provide for contributions of five per cent. of wages 
or salaries by employee members and an equal contribu- 
tion by the Authority. In 1948, the Authority’s contri- 
bution was $1,021,826.84. In 1947, the retirement plan 
with the Boston Carmen’s Union cost the Authority and 
its predecessor, the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
$200,363.85. 

“This fund replaced the retirement allowance plan 
which had been in effect since July 1, 1941, with Division 
589 of the Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
otherwise known as the Boston Carmen’s Union, and 
eliminated further retirements under the non-contributory 
company pension plan in effect since 1920, 

“From January 1 to August 29, 1949, payments by the 
predecessor railway company in Social Security taxes for 
old age and unemployment insurance benefits amounted 
to $289,795.37. After August 29, 1947, the date when 
the Authority acquired the railway company, no further 
payments of this character were required.” 


Fixed Charges 


“The year 1948 was the first one in which the income 
of the railway was not sufficient to cover operating ex- 
penses, which do not include taxes and other fixed 
charges. 

‘In 1947 the income of the railway before deductions 
for taxes and other fixed charges was $5,018,001.31; 
whereas, in 1948, there was, however, an operating loss 





of $229,390.93 before deductions for taxes and other 
fixed charges. 


“In addition to operating expenses, the Authority's 
cost of service under Chapter 544 consists of the so-called 
‘fixed charges.’ These, and miscellaneous items in 1948, 
represented 18.6¢ of every dollar of total cost of service 
and were divided as follows: 


Interest-on,pbondsi...) = ©. 4a. sea $4,330,675.65 
Subway, tunnel and rapid 


transit liné rentals... ;:.10= 2 ee eee 2,844,484.70 
WP AXCS irr ne eos Many awd 2 cen 1,575,636.41 
Rent of leased toads.4— oo. 2) oe ee 50,159.00 
Miscellaneous items (amortization of dis- 

count on funded debt less premium; in- 

terest on notes payable; etc.)........ 95,408.64 


Be LEW) oie, kat aA clin) Sdn or ley oe $8,896,364.40 


What's It Cost to Ride the M.T.A.? 


During 1948 the fare was 10¢ but it cost the 


M.T.A. 1214¢ — .1023 for actual operating ex- 
penses plus .0231 for fixed charges. 





“The reduction in fixed charges for 1948 was the re- 
sult of provisions contained in Chapter 544 of the Acts 
of 1947-—the Act providing for the creation of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority and the acquisition by it 
of the entire assets, property and franchises of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway Company. As a result of the exer- 
cise of the option authorized in this law, the guaranteed 
dividend on the common stock was eliminated from fixed 
charges after July 1, 1947. Thus, the guaranteed annual 
dividend charge of $1,193,970 was reduced to $596,985 
in 1947 and was completely eliminated in 1948. 


“The interest on bonds increased from $3,910,810.47 
in 1947 to $4,330,675.65 in 1948. This increase in in- 
terest charge is due chiefly to the interest on the bonds 
issued in connection with the purchase of the property of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company under Chapter 
544 of the Acts of 1947. 


“In 1948, there was a net reduction of $538,433.71 in 
tax accruals as compared with the previous year. 
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What Boosted M.T.A. Costs in ‘48? 


Wages went up more than 234 million dollars. 
Retirement Fund went up more than 34 of a mil- 


lion dollars. Fuel went up more than 4 hundred 
thousand dollars. Material and other items went 
up more than 4 hundred thousand dollars. 





“Although the personal property of the Authority was 
exempted from local taxation, the real estate — land and 
buildings — of the Authority was not exempted and the 
tax payments in 1948 were $1,382,302.07 compared to 
$1,061,654.23 in 1947, an increase of $320,647.84 due 
to increased tax rates and higher valuations. The Au- 
thority has filed applications with the Boards of Assessors 
in Boston, Somerville and Revere for abatement of 
taxes on account of valuations which the Authority be- 
lieves to be excessive.” 


Co-operation 


Retirement of Public Debt 


From payments made by the Authority for interest 
and for subway and tunnel rentals during 1948, there 
was made available the sum of $3,644,349.18 for the 
retirement of public debt. This amount was divided as 


follows: 


Boston Metropolitan District 
for retiring District bonds........... $2,708,823.77 


City of Boston 


for retiring subway and rapid transit 


(aba ol eee te et Ee ee te eel 816,895.41 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for retiring Cambridge subway debt.. 118,630.00 


TEP RT Syed: Sah boty PLAT $3,644,349.18 


Trolley Ride with a Lift * 


“Thank you,”’ she said as she boarded the trolley. 

‘For what,’’ asked the driver, with brusque good 
humor. 

“Ain't I supposed to stop for a passenger?” 

“Yes, but you didn’t need to,” she answered. 

No. He did not need to. He was sliding by the stop 
sign before she got there. But his coarse make-up had a 
refining something in it you could not see. You could 
feel it, like the beauty of a bird’s song . . . a little bit 
of humanity, a fellow feeling, a quality beyond the limits 
of duty. 

Did he realize the importance of his philosophy? I 
doubt that he had the time to ponder the subject . . . or 
think that a little grain of humanity, mixed in domestic 
or international affairs might go a long way toward dis- 
solving the tough problems which seem to beset the 
world. 

The world could be different but it is up to us to make 
it so and the Boss of the Trolley is on the way, rough 
and tough though he may seem. It was a little touch of 
humanity Wordsworth had in thought surely when he 
penned the words: 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 


Of kindness and of love. 


Unremembered? I imagine the demure maiden, whose 
voice had the sweetness of the Harp of the Wind, will 
remember the kind act of the trolley driver a long time 
after the things which seem to have a major importance 
now. And she will remember the fog-horn voice that 
came out of an organ with velvet tones. 





* Condensed from “Over the Editor's Desk,” of the Christian 
Science Monitor, March 5, 1949. 





Answers 
To Rapid Transit Riddles 


UPAR Ye emARLERY «9 3. CONVERT, 


4, REPORT. 5. CERTAIN. 6. BARTER. 


7. CURTAIN. 8. PARTITION. 9. ARTIC- 


10° PARTICIPATE: 


ULATE. 
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A Smooth Operator 
(A Bus Driver Thinks it Over) 


When your teen-age daughter clasps her hands and 
sighs, “What a smooth operator!’’ she’s probably re- 
ferring to some high school Tyrone Power and ot a bus 
driver. But come to think of it, a good bus driver 7s a 
smooth operator. 


Of course, when you're up against a slipping clutch, 
for example, you and your passengers are in for a mighty 
uncomfortable ride. And naturally — unless you con- 
tinue to drive a bus which has some such mechanical de- 
fect — you certainly can’t be blamed for driving like a 
man with the hiccoughs. 


But a bus that starts and stops like a cantankerous 
kangeroo could be caused by other things, too 
burned toast you had for breakfast in-laws 
or Welsh rarebit that’s acting a lot different than it did 
when you were relishing it late the night before. Or you 
could be just plain indifferent and not care what kind of 
ride you give your passengers. 


Strictly speaking, no matter how good your reason may 
be, the average rider doesn’t much care. And, if it’s all 
the same to you, he'd prefer to relax in his seat and not 
have to brace himself periodically in order to remain in 
it. As for standees, they don’t necessarily dislike people 
but they’d just as soon not bump into them, //terally, or 
give imitations of someone on the moving floor at the 
Fun House down at Revere Beach. 


So, maybe it mighn’t be a bad idea if we treated our 
buses as we do our own cars . if we treated each and 
every one of our passengers as we would the members 
of our own family. Then — who knows — because 
we'd be making a practice of engaging the gears care- 
fully and quietly and letting the clutch in and out 
gradually maybe our riders will begin to say, 
“What a smooth operator.’” And — unlike your teen- 
age daughter — they won't be referring to any movie 
star or radio singer either. 








+ af 


fuvamiins iets 
AL CRS TLENG 


> 


View showing part of the new parking area for M.T.A. riders at the Everett Station. Such parking areas 
are more than a convenience to commuters ... they help relieve the congestion of downtown tratfic. 


AY e 
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From Brookline Selectman 


At about 12:30 December 1, bus No. 797 had occasion 
to make every stop on Harvard Street between Coolidge 
Corner and the Village. 

May I commend the driver for so faithfully following 
the regulations and driving up close to the curb in bus 
stops we have designated. Perhaps you could promote 
him to a position where he would be able to teach other 
drivers to do likewise. I could not refrain from com- 
mending this man. 

DANIEL TYLER, JR., 
Selectman, Town of Brookline 


From Head Master at Commerce 


Your prompt response to my request for assistance 
made it possible for most of our High School of Com- 
merce boys to escape the downpour and in large measure 
insured the success of their prize drill at the East Armory, 
April 6. 

May I, therefore, in behalf of the members of the 
faculty and the entire student body express my thanks 
and deep appreciation to the M.T.A. for its efficiency and 
co-operation in meeting an unusual situation, 

JOsEPH L. MALONE, 
Head Master 


Honesty and Efficiency Praised 


On February 7, I dropped my watch on an Arlington- 
Harvard Square car driven by operator No. 3373. I 
notified an M.T.A. official who checked the Cambridge 
terminal. The operator had turned it in and I received 
it (in perfect condition) Tuesday noon. 

I appreciate his honesty and compliment you for em- 
ploying men of such high character. 

ADELE C, HEARON 


On January 21, 1949, I left my briefcase of important 
documents on a bench in Central Square station. At Ken- 
dall, I informed the ticket agent. She telephoned Cen- 
tral Square and when I arrived there the attendant had 
my briefcase. The service and cheerful manner were 
highly commendable. I do not know the names of the 
individuals but wish in this small way to show my appre- 
ciation. 

CHARLES T. JOHNSON 


Courtesy Commended 


On a street car (Harvard Square to Waverley) a crip- 
pled elderly lady disembarked. Operator No. 532 as- 


Our Riders WRITE ™™@ 


sisted her in an extremely considerate and sympathetic 
manner. Still standing on the car step, he watched for 
approaching motor vehicles and waited until she reached 
the sidewalk. Having in mind the Egleston Square acci- 
dent, he probably meticulously obeyed orders in not 
leaving the car but he did all in his power to assist the 
lady. 

Yet when I said I wanted to write a letter regarding 
his actions, he said ‘‘Forget it.’ I think he’d be a man 
whom you'd like to watch and promote at an early oppor- 
tunity. 

CHARLES S. BOLSTER 


A word of praise for Operator 605, on the Boston Col- 
lege-Commonwealth Avenue line . . . the most courte- 
ous operator on our line. He distinctly calls each and 
every stop, a convenience for the out-of-town rider; he 
never yells when he asks riders to move to rear of the car 
and he is the most delightful driver I have ever been 
fortunate enough to ride with. Praise to his superior is 
my best way of showing my appreciation. 

(Miss) ADELAIDE M. PHILLIPS 


I wish to express my appreciation for those in your 
employ who are kind and considerate to passengers, par- 
ticularly on Queensberry and Bowdoin bus lines. I be- 
lieve one is operator No. 1218. He takes the 9:40 out of 
Mass. Station every morning. His kindness and courtesy 
is manifested to all. The same is true of the man who 
preceded him on the same bus before January 1. The 
two starters in Mass. Station — Mondays and Wednes- 
days at 1:30 P.M. are exceptionally helpful and courteous 
—they’re both blond and wear glasses. It is good to 
realize that “Government of the people’’ is also “for the 
people.” 

Morra HIGGINS 


Neainess and Kindness, Too 


I was on a car leaving Watertown for Harvard Square 
and could not help noticing the neat appearance and 
polite manner of Operator 3223. It was inconvenient to 
speak to him so I trust the M.T.A. will draw this fact 
to his attention. Deserving people should not go unre- 
warded. 

LUCILLE HUSE 


A most kind and courteous M.T.A. operator offered 
to lend me some money when I lost my purse. I accepted 
only enough for carfare. Will you see that he, No. 3867, 
gets the money enclosed. It is nice to be saved from 
embarrassment by such thoughtfulness. 

IsOBEL M. CHENEY 
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North Point Faces Real Competition 
As M.T.A. Softball League Opens 


The M.T.A. Soft Ball League’s 1949 season is off to 
a good start. In three meetings the officers and com- 
mitteemen have completed all arrangements for the 
games, the equipment and the finances. 


A league fund has been established which will be used 
to defray the expenses of equipment and other incidentals. 
Each team in the league is to be assessed the same amount. 


A complete schedule has been set up for 30 games, 
divided into two 15-game halves. The winner of the 
first half will play the winner of the second half for the 
1949 championship. North Point, you'll recall, was 
the class of the League last year. The schedule which 
started April 26 will end in September, with plenty of 
open dates to play any games rained out or postponed. 


Looks Like Good Year 
Teams have been putting in some stiff practice ses- 
sions and from all reports we should have some top- 
notch games this year. Incidentally, negotiations are 
under way to pick an All-Star Team to play exhibition 
games with the various veterans’ hospitals. 


The League's officers for 1949 are: 


PRCSAERI re Soe eh ee es eee Leo Marino 
Vice-Presidenis 2 ae Thomas Levangie, Jr. 
SOT LUN Veen nee ree Paul C. Cutcliffe 
Recording Secretary. nan ears eee George Ward 
TEAST ON an erg ete Ne eh oss John H. Bruttaniti 
PUDUEEV IGN CET os wan ee eer “The Yapper” 
Rules Conimitice nn «oe eee Pat Maye, chairman, 


Duncan Goodwin and Paul Connington 


The League will consist of the following six teams: 

Arborway-Forest Hills, Mgr. Bill Devereaux, Coaches: 
John Bruttiniti and Tom Galvin. 

Fields Corner. Mgr. George Ward, Coach: John Mc- 
Donald. 

Rapid Transit. Mgr. Henry Donahue. 

Bartlett St. Garage. 
Fred Blackden. 

Reservoir, Mgr. James Tobin. Capt. Jack O'’Niel, Coach: 
Leo Cain. 


Mgr. Duncan Goodwin, Coach: 


North Point. Mgr. James Farrell. 
Best of luck to all. 
PAUL C. CUTCLIFFE, 
Secretary 


NEWS NOTES 


M.T.A. Employees Exceed 
Red Cross Quota 


The 1949 drive for funds by the American Red 
Cross met a ready response among the M.T.A. em- 


ployees. The figures from the various departments 
were quite satisfactory. The real success of the 
drive may be appreciated by a glance at these fig- 
ures. The M.T.A. quota was $4,700.00—YOU con- 
tributed in the amount of $6,060.80. Well done! 





Suburban Municipal Softball 
League Begins 3d Season 
with 13 Teams 


Another spring and another soft ball season starts. 
It's a great way to work off some of that surplus energy 
and get out from underfoot while your wife is spring 
cleaning. 

You'll find below the list of the league teams this year, 
but first let’s hear from League President Jerry Young: 

“Way back at the start of the New Year team news 
for the coming soft ball season was in the air and the 
players began to stir in hibernation. 

“On Tuesday, April 26th, the umpires’ ‘Play Ball’ 
started off our third year. This year we're happy to re- 
port that there are three new teams: the Cambridge Po- 
lice, the Revere Firemen and the Watertown M.T.A. 
carhouse. 

“The League Rules, of course, are our guide to keep 
us within bounds. Let’s abide by them. Let’s be real 
sports at all times, front dues payers, team men... 
a definite credit to our League. 

“Good luck to all the teams and may every one of 
you players enjoy a great season.” 

Now, here’s a list of your officials and teams for the 
49 season: 

President — Jerry Young 

Vice-President — Walter Mortimer 

Secretary — Phil Sanford 

Recording Secretary — George Oliver 

Treasurer — Charles Gilbert 

Publicity Director — Al Hayden 
Betrett Siteel acc eee Arthur Rielly, manager 
Charlestown Neck ong wcnneneh ss Phil Sanford, manager 
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0 EE = a ee Vin Pollard, manager 
SE Russ Sullivan, manager 
Somerville Garage......... Walter Mortimer, manager 
PPP OUSe..- 2... we Jack Lubell, manager 
Watertown Carhouse.......... Jerry Meaney, manager 
Cambridge Police Med ford Firemen 


Chelsea Firemen Revere Firemen 


Malden Firemen 


Somerville Firemen 


East Boston Tops M.T.A. 
Bowling League 


The completion of another M.T.A. bowling season 
was celebrated at the annual banquet of the league held 
in the Ritz Plaza Hall, Boston, on Tuesday evening, May 
3, 1949. Guests of honor included Henry Olive, past 
secretary, John Perkins and John Christie. The last two 
are league veterans but, due to impaired health, they were 
unable to bow! during the regular season. 


An excellent meal, prize awards and fine entertain- 
ment made up the night’s program. Here are the prize 
winners. 


Team Winners 


ee Far ce eee East Boston 
i cea es hee se Fellsway Garage 
CS a re Bartlett Garage 


Pirsealt Winner................Salem Street 


Individual Winners 


ieieaveraoe......... Vincent Salvi, Salem Street 
mar avetage....’.. Murray Zides, Bartlett Garage 
Bemavetape.. 6. 2... Robert Young, Salem Street 
4th average..... Arthur Leahy, Fellsway Garage 
Dimeiverave. <6. sss. Abe Jensen, Eagle Street 
6th average...... William Morris, Salem Street 


High Pinfall Winners 


Berar CY Connell, eyes. tos Eagle Street 
Meetate RAW 8 hss anna 2s Fellsway Garage 
MIE BSCY -yahve eas ois Salis Word Bartlett Garage 
PMMIRMANEC ad. ests Seu arn kee, Eliot Square 
Rlenry Ardizzoni.......-.-. Somerville Garage 
emeert ny OUT: pry ce Od Bates oss Salem Street 


The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 
James Sanderson, President 
Vincent Salvi, Treasurer 
Robert Young, Secretary 


"Mr. Information” Retires 





Joseph F. Curley 


For the past 26 years, Joseph F. Curley has been 
greeting people at the Park Street Information Booth 

. greeting them with a cheery smile . . . asking if 
he could help them on their way. This smile and his 
ebullient manner never dimmed, even though he an- 
swered some 8,000 queries a day. His answers were 
rapid and accurate and people who approached with a 
worried look went away smiling and confident. That’s 
the way he affected you. 


And now, Mr. Curley, after 51 years of service with 
the company, has retired. He started as a switchman at 
Tremont and Boylston streets when the subway was 
under construction and finally got around to the job he 
liked best — helping people. He’s gone to his farm in 
South Lincoln and we hope that he'll have a pleasant 
life there, though there'll be many people who will miss 
his smile and his helpfulness at Park street. 


Memorial Mass on June 5 


This year the Memorial Mass is to be held at the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross on Sunday, June 5, at 9 
o'clock. After the Mass, the group will march to the 
Boston Arena, where breakfast will be served. The 
marchers will be accompanied by the band from the Holy 
Name Church in Roslindale and the band from St. 
Brendan’s Church in Dorchester. 


Heading the committee this year is Chairman Fred 
F. Blackden with Charles Maguire, Treasurer, and Miss 
Rosaline MacKenzie, Secretary, as his chief assistants. 


Each of the various carhouses will have a representa- 
tive from whom you may procure tickets for the break- 
fast. But — since a big turnout is expected — Chairman 
Blackden suggests you get your ticket without delay. 
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Warning Lights Installed on Stacks 


The Metropolitan Transit Authority recently ‘‘made 
the news’’ when the State Department of Public Works 
was granted permission to install and maintain warning 
lights on the smoke stacks at the power station in South 
Boston. They were officially placed in service in No- 
vember, 1948. 


These eight lights — there are two on each of the 
four stacks — can be seen on clear nights from any high 
vantage point around Boston. On the two taller stacks, 
which are 356 feet high, the lights are 6 feet from the 
top and on the smaller stacks, which are 228 feet tall, 
the lights are 5 feet from the top. The lights are auto- 
matically controlled, flashing forty times a minute .. . 
on, one second — off, half a second. 


In adition to these, there are twelve other 100-watt 
red warning lights which remain constant. They are lo- 
cated about one-third of the way down from the top and 
a third of the way up from the bottom of the chimney 
and are equipped with automatic timers for turning on 
and off according to the seasonal light conditions pre- 
vailing. 


Ends Aviation Hazard 
While the stacks have proved a useful landmark to 
The installation of wooden tops has been authorized 
on 47 concrete benches at various stations along the 
Rapid Transit Lines. The work is being spread out so 
that it will fit into the general Engineering and Main- 
tenance program during the next five months. 


Wooden Tops Being Installed On 
Concrete Subway Station Benches 


The installation of wooden tops has been authorized on 
47 concrete benches at various stations along the Rapid 
Transit Lines. The work is being spread out so that it 
will fit into the general Engineering and Maintenance 
program during the next five months. 


This effort should afford additional comfort to pas- 
sengers awaiting trains at the various stations. Thus far, 
four benches at Kendall station and twelve at Central 
station of the Cambridge subway have already been 
equipped with the wooden tops. 





Recommends Facing Facts and Building Soundly in Address Before State House Committee 


(continued from page 35) 


6. The operational savings mentioned can and will be 


obtained by: 


1. The discontinuance of certain very 
light lines ; 


The reduction of mileage where lines 
overlap in excess of traffic needs; 


The discontinuance of especially light 
Sunday service. 


These changes will result in an ulti- 
mate saving Of. A ee eee $503,000. 


2. Readjustment already accomplished 
in base forces in the Engineering and 
Maintenance Department without whole- 
sale lay-offs, producing an ultimate sav- 


IN StOl 1%. ae cae ae eee eee one 233,000. 


3. Miscellaneous economies already 


underwa roducing an ultimate savin 
y; g 


ee 


These efforts represent a continuing policy to secure 
efficiency and economy. 


EW ReTeey 


In Conclusion 


In 1918 We failed to face fundamental facts and 
builded upon an unsound basis (Chap. 159). 


In 1931 We failed to deal forthright and proceed far 
enough to correct the problem (Chap. 333): 

In 1938 We failed to have courage to act and nothing 
happened (Howse Bill 2121). 

In 1947 We failed to clear up the job once and for 
all (Chap. 544). 

In 1949 Let us do the job on a sound basis and prove 


we understand that mass transportation is in- 
dispensable to a metropolitan area. 
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Addition to Albany Street Garage Opened 


An addition to the Albany Street Garage has just been 
completed and was placed in operation April 23, 1949. 
This will provide additional storage and repair facilities 
for trucks and coaches in the southerly section of the 
system. 


The addition is 137 feet by 219 feet, or 30,000 square 
feet. It contains a storage section accommodating 36 
buses or large trucks and a service section accommo- 
dating 14 buses or large trucks combined with the exist- 
ing garage. This means there is now capacity for a total 
of 78 vehicles. 


The boiler room has been enlarged and larger boilers 
and stack have been provided. In addition, the facilities 
for fueling vehicles have also been enlarged and modern- 
ized, 

The new construction, incidentally, has a fireproofed 
steel frame, brick walls, concrete roof slab and a drained 
concrete floor. The walls and columns are supported by 
reinforced concrete footings which bear on concrete 
caissons. 


The service section contains stock room, office and 
lavatories, oil, tire, battery, air compressor and switch 
rooms —-all located at the garage level — and a lobby, 
wash room and storage area in the mezzanine. 


Maximum door openings are provided in the easterly 
and westerly sides for efficient through operation and 


storage. The doors are of the overhead type, electrically 
operated and the entire building is well lighted. 


A repair pit and three electric hydraulic hoists are 
provided in the service section and water, compressed 
air, lubricating oil and grease are piped to convenient 
locations. Waste crank case oil is drained at the pit and 
piped to a large underground storage tank. 


The entire garage has modern first aid fire fighting 
equipment and is equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system. 


In general, buses now operating on 16 lines serving 
South Boston and portions of the city proper will be 
garaged at Albany Street. 
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Service Emblems Awarded 48 Employees 


The semi-annual exchange of long service emblems Classes of Active 
for the first six months of the year was made on April 1. Emblems Employees 
The first emblem, Bee pin, was awarded to 39 em- GHD ean Fe 
ployees; seven received the 45-year pin, and two en- 

AAV CGR nts Woes hee cca 116 
tered the 50-year class. 

The names of the 48 employees who received these BOY EAL scree ads eines one 334 
awards are listed below. The total number in each class 
is as follows: TOTAL:..25 Bos 


Entered the 50-Year Class 


ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS R.T.L. TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Michael J. Hayes, repairman 


Thomas J. Ryan, warder 


Entered the 45-Year Class 


ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
George W. Griswold, drawbridge operator William J. Houlihan, wireman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Surface Lines Rapid Transit Lines 
Ernest L. Beatham, motorman 
Michael J. Donahue, motorman 
Albin Johnson, operator Frederick R. Silliker, train starter 


Robert E. Hurd, janitor 


Entered the 40-Year Class 
CLAIM DEPARTMENT POWER DEPARTMENT 


Arthur T. Lent, cowrt assistant James Brady, /ine foreman 
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ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE ROLLING STOCK AND SHOPS 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
Leo J. Collins, foreman of equipment Assa Assad, repairman 


Pasquale Fristello, arc repairman Ernest Balod, carpenter sub-foreman 

Frank Kriesen, foreman painter . 
i an p Patrick W. Harkins, repairman 

Charles W. McCann, chief bridge inspector 

Vito Mercauto, arc repairman 


Luigi Nuzzo, trackman 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT — Surface Lines 


John J. Carr, operator Michael Lyons, operator 
Edward Connolly, operator Richard J. Lyons, operator 
Richard J. DeCourcey, operator Patrick J. McCabe, snspector 
Daniel J. Dempsey, operator Thomas J. McCue, operator 
Patrick J. Doyle, conductor Albert S. Miner, operator 
James L. Galvin, znspector Patrick J. Mulligan, operator 
Lewis D. Gesner, operator John V. Penney, operator 
William J. Glynn, operator John J. Preston, operator 
James M. Harold, operator Elmer G. Robinson, operator 
Patrick J. Joyce, operator Michael F. Schofield, operator 


Thomas J. Keane, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 
Mary E. Casey, collector John G. Stailing, motorman 
John J. Leary, warder Frank Trischitta, gvard 


Francis L. Sennott, swpervisor 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Frank J. McKenna, station receiver Louis W. Rheaume, agent 


Deceased Employees 


During the past three months, 45 of our employees have been reported deceased. 
Of this number, 15 were from the active list and 30 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Francis G. Beliveau, swb-station operator, 1909 Frank A. Landrigan, wireman, 1907 
James J. Costello, motorman, 1910 Walter E. Lothrop, carhouse repairman, 1915 
Charles J. Dailey, t*mekeeper, 1919 Albert S. Olsen, machine repairman, 1923 
Edward J. Dooley, collector, 1941 John G. Riley, clerk, 1942 
Albert Duff, wireman, 1907 William H. Segreve, car shifter, 1916 
*Herbert T. Egan, car cleaner, 1923 Julius G. Standel, operator, 1905 
James H. Heffernan, carpenter, 1948 John Weibrecht, operator, 1910 
James Kenny, /ineman, 1923 * Not in active service at time of death. 
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From Pensioned Group 


William H. Affleck, operator, 1912 

Charles A. Bauch, superintendent, division 1, 1882 
Arthur F. Bowie, motorman, 1912 

Michael A. Broderick, district supervisor, 1905 
Joseph H. DeGrenier, operator, 1907 

William P. Delaney, operator, 1896 

Jeremiah J. Donahue, carhouse repairman, 1904 
John Fitzgerald, motorman, 1891 

Joseph F. Gallant, foreman, 1902 

Eugene F. Galvin, carhouse repairman, 1900 
Randall D. Gray, porter, 1923 

Daniel J. Hagerty, operator, 1912 

Thomas F. Jones, starter, 1890 

Bartholomew A. Marinelli, cement finisher, 1920 
Dennis J. McCarthy, motorman, 1912 


Jeremiah P. McCarthy, garage helper, 1922 
Patrick McGrory, conductor, 1911 
James C. Melville, towerman, 1901 
Aurelius R. Mintus, porter, 1912 
Frank R. Morgan, clerk, 1891 
Michael E. Murtha, operator, 1896 
Frank Nuzo, paver, 1909 

Stephen O'Rourke, carpenter, 1892 
Frank A. Penders, machinist, 1895 
Michael F. Ryan, operator, 1900 
Roderick P. Silva, water tender, 1908 
John E. Tansey, warder, 1909 
Howard G. Titus, operator, 1902 
Patrick J. Welch, warder, 1896 
Anson R. Williams, operator, 1891 


With The Pensioners 


One hundred twenty-seven names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,150. 


A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Lewis Ackroyd, gateman 

Jacintho M. Amaral, machinist 
Ernest Balod, carpenter 

Peter Barnicle, carpenter 

Charles F. Bartick, pzpe fitter 
Ernest A. Batchelder, wireman 
Andrew F. Beahn, /aborer 

Peter Bodnar, carhouse repairman 
William P. Brown, carhouse clerk 
Seaforth Brown, operator 

John A. Browne, operator 
William Burke, painter 

Joseph A. Cannon, watchman 
Edward J. Carberry, operator 

Carl J. F. Carlson, machinist 
John F. Cashman, operator 
William F. Coakley, general helper 
James F. Collins, operator 

Joseph F. Connolly, paver 
Patrick Connolly, trackman 


Patrick D. Connolly, car cleaner 


Joseph F. Cooney, operator 
Timothy Corbett, foreman 
Thomas H. Costello, carpenter 
Edmund J. Cox, wireman 
Patrick J. Coyne, car cleaner 
Michael F. Crowell, operator 
James J. Crowley, machinist 
Patrick Curran, trackman 
Ignatius A. Delaney, 

Ernest A. Dick, operator 
Ernest R. Diettrich, machinist 
Dennis D. Donnelly, repasrman 
Bernard L. Dowd, operator 
Percy F. Falkland, operator 
John Farrell, operator 

Michael Farrell, operator 
Michael F. Feeney, operator 
Stephen Feeney, ‘rackman 
Bartholomew J. Fitzgerald, general helper 
Thomas E. Finnegan, carpenter 


James J. Finnigan, sheet metal worker 


James Fitzpatrick, operator 

Thomas Flaherty, building laborer 
Edward J. Flanagan, Jaborer, sub-foreman 
Frederick J. Gannon, watchman 
Patrick J. Gargan, carpenter 

Antonio Gennario, frackman 

Pasquale Grannetta, trackman 

Ira B. Harvey, operator 

Theodore M. Hayes, electrical worker 
Michael J. Horgan, clerk 

William J. Hood, operator 

Timothy J. Hurley, sheet metal worker 
William J. Hynes, sheet metal worker 
Harry D. Jeffery, machinist 

Ernest E. Jelna, insulator and asbestos worker 
James Johnstone, car cleaner 

Denis P. Kane, car cleaner 

Stephen Kelemen, carpenter 

Patrick Kilgarriff, operator 

Ray A. Leeman, starter 

Rudolph A. Lippert, carhouse repairman 
Dominick G. Lipsky, electrical worker 
Frank J. Long, painter foreman 
Andrew A. Madden, operator 

Timothy J. Mannix, operator 

Silas Martin, carpenter 

Angelo Mastrangelo, trackman 

Charles J. McCarthy, car cleaner 
Thomas F. McCormack, carpenter 
George V. McCusty, machinist 

Thomas J. McDermott, fireman 

Owen McGowan, building laborer 
William McGrath, painter 

John P. McKeever, electrical worker 
Charles S. McLean, sand plant operator 
Alexander McNabb, operator 

Ella M. McNamara, forewoman 
Francis McNeice, operator 

John J. Mearls, carpenter 

Levi C. Moores, carpenter 

James Morrison, operator 

Walter H. Moulton, car shifter 


Patrick Mulhane, trackman 
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Matthew Mulkerrin, hossting engineer 
Martin J. Mullen, road division foreman 
Francis J. Murray, machinist 

John S. Murray, electrical worker 
Michael J. Myers, sand plant operator 
Thomas J. Norton, operator 

John J. O'Brien, o//er 

Timothy C. O’Callaghan, yard motorman 
James J. O'Connor, operator 

John F. O'Donnell, carhouse foreman 
Malachy I. O’Keefe, car cleaner 
Jeremiah J. O'Leary, carhouse repairman 
Thomas J. O'Leary, collector 

Edward J. O'Rourke, machinist 
Coleman O'Toole, general helper 
Walter W. Payson, operator 

Joseph Prugnarola, operator 

Josephine B. Purcell, cleaner 

Fred A. Ramey, sspector 

Harold E. Reed, operator 

John J. Riley, car cleaner 

Duncan W. Robertson, gateman 

Michael F. Rolls, pzpe fitter 

Cornelius F. Skehan, watchman 
William A. Small, sheet meal worker 
George Smith, starter 

Albert E. Stone, station receiver 

Daniel J. Sullivan, operator 

Helena A. Sullivan, collector 

John F. Sullivan, machinist 

John J. Sullivan, trackman 

Charles J. Trudeau, operator 

Charles J. Tucker, watchman 

George E. Turner, painter 

Gertrude M. Walsh, collector 

Joseph J. Walsh, operator 

Thomas J. Walsh, watchman 

Morris Weiner, general helper 

Leonard S. White, maintenance electrician 
Michael Wielgus, carpenter 

William H. Woodman, Jr., general helper 


Christopher Zirul, carpenter 
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General Financial Data 


3 Months Ended March 31 


1949 
Cost of service exceeded revenue $2,767,104.30 


Operating revenue per car-hour $6.94 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated 68.28¢ 
Average fare per revenue passenger 9.83¢ 


Revenue passengers O2,995 45), 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated Ga75 


Operating Facts 


Car hours operated 1,354,504 
Trips operated 17395952 
Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapid Transit 3,587,620 
Surface, two-men 60,973 
Surface, one-man 5,212,194 
3,264,887 
1,649,080 


1948 


$1,896,471.99 


$7.91 
77.30¢ 
9.83¢ 


103,014,200 


7.66 


1,313,888 
1,679,894 


3,553,496 

36,095 
5,699,187 
3,010,007 
1,157,126 





13,774,754 13,455,911 


Accidents per 10,000 surface-car miles 255 
Accidents per 10,000 trackless-trolley miles 2.84 
Accidents per 10,000 bus miles ZA2 
mmm ee 10.000: mules RIT La) A tomgtecrs eis ek ag ern on oe 1.90 
Revenue passengers carried per accident 28,295 


Complaints in regard to car service 
Employees complained of by car riders 


Tons of coal burned 29,939 49,380 
Barrels of Fuel Oil burned 83,247 15,300 
Equivalent pounds of coal per D.C. Kilowatt hour 1.432 1.465 
Net cost of power for car service per D.C. Kilowatt hour 1.254¢ 1.167¢ 
Net cost of D.C. power per total car mile 8.129¢ 8.349¢ 
Direct current monthly output (k.w. hours) 73,715,870 80,306,980 
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1949 


September, 
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New Mystic River Bridge . . . See Story, Page 56 


“If you would have co-operation, you must first 


find men of understanding and good-will.” 
ANON. 


Progress has been made and is being made. 


First, through legislative enactment, the Authority’s cost of service has been reduced 
by about five and one-third millions on an annual basis. This is a very substantial reduction 
and is a big step in the direction of having income balance outgo. 


Second, a new schedule of rates of fare became effective as of August 6. 


This schedule is a departure from the flat 10¢ fare which had been in effect since 
July 10, 1919, a period longer than 30 years, during which for many years there were 5¢ 
fares for local rides on surface lines. 


As our employees well know, the railway system was developed over the years on the 
basis of a flat fare. Not only has this been true in Boston, but in most metropolitan areas 
in the United States. Thus, in going from a flat fare of 10¢ to the current 5¢-10¢-5¢ fare 
structure, the Authority made a change new to the people in the area served and new to 
large transit systems in this country. 


The charges for the rides are not based exactly upon length of ride, nor could such be 
done without placing upon the riders and the employees unreasonable burdens and without 
requiring extensive changes in physical plant. The rates do, however, bear a much closer 
relationship to length of ride than does a flat fare. The rates encourage short haul riding, 
are at a fair level for the riders wishing to reach the central areas with unrestricted use of 
the rapid transit lines system and will, probably, retain total volume of riding in a measur- 
able degree. 


The income producing capacity of the 5¢-10¢-5¢ fare structure cannot be determined 
with any degree of accuracy until it has been in effect for a considerably longer period of 
time than the interval since August 6. 


That such a major change-over in the fare schedule and methods of fare collection 
has been accomplished with relatively little confusion is a tribute to the patience and under- 
standing of the riding public and to the performance of their work by the entire operating 
force. 


In a public statement the Trustees thanked the riders and the employees for their co- 
operation. 


The successful operation of this fare schedule will depend in considerable measure 
upon the ability of the employees to furnish needed information and upon their spirit of 


co-operation. 
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September, 1949 


New Law Lowers M.T.A.’s Cost of Service 


On July 21, Governor Dever signed Chapter 572, 
Acts of 1949, after it had been passed by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts. This new law, as you 
know, amends and revises the legislative acts which 
created the Metropolitan Transit Authority and the 
Boston Metropolitan District. 

As a result of this new law, some much needed 
reductions in the cost of service can be made — re- 
ductions which may run over five million dollars a 
year. For one thing, the system is now relieved of 
real estate taxes, a considerable burden which totaled 
more than a million and a quarter dollars a year. 
And the M.T.A. can now finance its obligations over 
a longer period of time. 


Cities and Towns Helped, Too 


Boston and the thirteen other cities and towns in 
the District also benefit, especially Cambridge and 
Chelsea, Everett and Malden, Medford, Revere and 
Somerville. For this new legislation permits them 
to spread the 1949 and current deficit over a ten- 
year period, thus relieving their tax load. State Com- 
missioner Long estimates that the savings in these 
communities will probably range from $2.10 up to 
$4.15 on the 1949 tax rate, welcome news to hard- 
pressed real estate taxpayers. 


System Takes Over Functions of 
Transit Department 


Also affected by this legislation is the Transit De- 
partment of the City of Boston. This Department 


was abolished and ownership of subways, tunnels 
and facilities was transferred from the City of Bos- 
ton to the Metropolitan Transit Authority on August 
3. This part of the law, Section 8a, required ap- 
proval by the Boston City Council and the Council 
approved it on July 25. 


Permits Improving System and 
Provides Method of Financing 
Necessary Alterations 


The new act also makes it possible for the M.T.A. 
to make such minor alterations in the system as are 
deemed necessary or advisable and also sets up the 
method for the M.T.A. to issue bonds to the District 
for such alterations. Other legislation authorizes the 
removal of the entire elevated structures between 
Sullivan square and Haymarket stations and between 
the South End and Forest Hills station; the construc- 
tion of subway and rapid transit facilities to re- 
place them; the construction of a new subway be- 
tween Park street and Scollay square stations; and 
the enlargement of platform facilities between Park 
street and Boylston street subway stations. 


All in all, the new laws should prove beneficial 
since they make it possible for the system to continue 
its policy of improving its service and facilities. In 
addition, of course, by co-ordinating and streamlin- 
ing methods of procedure, there follows a highly 
desirable simplification of the rather intricate details 
involved in the operation of the entire system. 
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Estimated Cost Of Service Reduction As A Result Of New Law 


1. Purchase of City of Boston Subways & 
Tunnels 
Present Annual Subway Rentals 
1950 Transit Debt Interest 
Earnings Sinking Fund Investment 
Estimated Rental Saving on City Pur- 
chase 


2. Debt Service Payments—District Financing 
Present Annual Interest Cost 
Actual 1950 Interest 
Add Amortization Debt 


Estimated District Refinancing Saving 


3. Real Property Exempt From Taxation 


4. Depreciation of Rolling Stock 
Annual Decrease Charge to Cost of Ser- 
vice 
Less Equipment Bonds Charged to Cost 
of service 
Saving in Depreciation Charges 
Total 


Amortization of Discount on Debt 
Other Items 


ESTIMATED COST OF SERVICE REDUCTION 








$2,489,400. 
$2,002,000. 
312,000. 1,690,000. 
$799,400. 
$4,368,300. 
$1,508,000. 
1,000,000. 2,508,000. 
1,860,300. 
1,383,000. 
$1,500,000. 
250,000. 
a 1,250,000. 
$5,292,700. 
$69,200. 
6,700. 75,900. 
$5,368,600. 


EFFECTED BY CHAPTER 572, ACTS OF 1949 





ABOUT OUR COVER 


Important link in Boston’s busy streamlin- 
ing plans to keep traffic on the move — plans 
which include the extension of the rapid transit 
in East Boston and the new super-highway — 
is the new Mystic River Bridge. 


When complete, it will be more than 2700 
feet longer than the famed Golden Gate Bridge. 
But unlike that one-level span, it will have 
two roadways — with out-going traffic using 
the lower level and incoming traffic using the 
upper level. Accommodating twice as many 
vehicles as the California bridge, it will charge 
only a fifth as much in tolls. 


From near City square, it will stretch over 


the Little Mystic Channel and the Mystic River, 
then continue over a corner of the Naval Hos- 
pital and have its Chelsea terminal at Fay 
square, near Bellingham. It will have three 
lanes and they'll spread to seven at the Plaza 
where tolls will be collected. 


Responsible for the project is the Mystic 
River Bridge Authority. Neither state nor mu- 
nicipal body, this is a group appointed by the 
Governor to carry out an act of the Legislature. 
Eventually — probably around 1987 when it 
is expected that the bonds will be liquidated — 
the bridge will be turned over to the State 
Department of Public Works to become a toll- 
free part of the state highway system. 
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New Fares Expected to Increase Revenue 


On August 1, the Board of Public Trustees filed 
with the State Department of Public Utilities a sched- 
ule to adjust fares. This was in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 11 of Chapter 544 of the Acts 
of 1947. The schedule, which was approved by the 
D.P.U. on August 3, went into effect at 4.30 a.m. on 
August 6. The purpose of the schedule was to bal- 
ance the income of the M.T.A. with the cost of fur- 
nishing service under present economic conditions. 

In place of the previous system-wide 10¢ fare, the 
fare schedule provided for the following: 


5¢ for a single local ride on 126 out of a total 
of 129 surface car, bus and trackless trolley lines, 
or portions thereof. 

5¢ for pupils’ fares, the same as previously. 

10¢ for a single ride on the subway, tunnel and 
elevated lines (the rapid transit system) and on 
three surface lines. 


15¢ for a combination surface and rapid transit 
ride. 


20¢ for a combination surface, rapid transit and 
surface ride. 


In order to reduce confusion which might 
arise when the new fare schedule went into 
effect, the Authority did everything possible to 
keep everyone informed. Naturally M.T.A. 
operating employees came first. And to make 
sure they had all the facts first-hand, each of 
these employees was personally instructed as 
to the fares and methods of fare collection on 
the runs each operates. In addition, all em- 
ployees received an explanatory letter, which 
enclosed a Fare Map and a copy of the 16-page 
booklet, ““M.T.A. Fare Guide’. The intelli- 
gent manner in which so many of the blue- 
uniformed force handled questions addressed 
to them suggests that they made good use of 
this advance material. 

Later on the ““M.T.A. Fare Guide’ was 
made available to the general public at the 
Park street Information Booth and other points 
throughout the system. The press and radio 





15¢ for any ride on lines operated during the 
early morning hours — the “Owl” service. (By 
means of “Owl” service checks, passengers may 
change, without additional charge, from one vehi- 
cle to another at established points.) 

Discontinuance of the use of the paper transfers. 


System-Wide Unit Fare Increases 
Found Unsatisfactory 

Experience during recent months throughout the 
United States indicates that a system-wide unit fare 
being increased to higher levels does not produce 
satisfactory results as far as income and preservation 
of volume of riding is concerned. 

The 5¢-10¢-5¢ fare structure has the advantage 
that the collection of 5¢ and 10¢ coins is simpler and 
more practical than would be the collection of a fare 
requiring the use of pennies. 

The fare structure filed serves the purpose of at- 
tracting different types of users of the system with- 
out requiring all to pay the maximum fare. Under 
the proposed fare structure, approximately one-third 
of the present riders will not be adversely affected. 


The New Fare Schedule Called for “Information Please” 


mews services were very co-operative and de- 
voted generous time and space to the Author- 
ity’s publicity releases distributed to them. As 
a result, the anticipated confusion and delays 
were cut to a minimum. 


In fact, the manner in which the situation 
was handled brought appreciative comment, 
like this letter from a Lynn resident: 


‘My sincere congratulations to you, the 
trustees and administrative staff of M.T.A., 
but particularly to bus, train and station em- 
ployees for their courtesy and assistance dur- 
ing the period of fare change. Thanks for 
their patience, courtesy and good manners! 
We are more aware than ever of the process 
of selection, training and supervision which 
the M.T.A. employs. 


“We sympathize with your need for rev- 
enue and hope your plan succeeds.” 
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A Real Trouper 


As she was getting 
off she said, “You're 
too young to remem- 
ber George M. Cohan 
in “Little Nelly Kelly’ 
and all his other won- 
derful musical come- 
dies. But you're a lot 
like him.” 

"rlow. come: 1 
asked. 

“Cohan said he was 
successful on the stage 
because he always ‘left 
them laughing when 
he said goodbye.’ And I’ve noticed that 
whenever your passengers speak to you 
they're generally wearing a great big smile 
by the time they get off the car.” 








Newly Painted Carhouse at Everett. 


Center Entrance 


Another Quickie for the Quiz Fans 


Fill in the missing letters. You'll get your hints 
from the definitions beside each word. 
SCORE: 10—none better .. . 8 or 9—good... 5 or 
more—could be worse . . . less than 5—you must be 
the only one. 


Oa NS ee to observe a holiday 

sa O8 ciprin 9 ORR aaa get 

STO ee ce tees front part of the head 
Coreen a dse acre that which unites firmly 
So. 06 Leitso 1, eres oe a musical performance 
tenis Heat ee ee anaes. y2 2 to cut into small cubes 
9 Daa oat en undeniable 

orate Oe Bi ate te ral caren a thought or opinion 
ped Ce ade tr eee ee to hide 

SCH PS SES oh eA cheat, fraud 


(Answers on page 67) 
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Retirement Board Election 





Members of The M.T.A. Retirement Board: William A. Roche, Thomas P. Dillon and Bart P. Saunders, 
representatives of the employees; Thomas A. Dunbar, Ernest M. Flint and Charles A. McCarron, 


representatives of management; and Miss Helen J. Brock, secretary of the Retirement Board. 


As a result of the recent balloting, Mr. Bart P. 
Saunders of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 104, was elected a mem- 
ber of the M.T.A. Retirement Board. Mr. Thomas 
Freeman was elected as his alternate. 

The total vote counted was 1298. 

On June 10, 1949, a notice of the election, to- 
gether with a sample form of nomination papers, 
was sent to all unaffiliated and union members of the 
M.T.A. Retirement Fund, other than Amalgamated 
members. The ballot was formulated from the an- 
swers to this letter. Then on July 12, 1949, this 
ballot was mailed to the above members of the Fund. 
In order to be considered in the election, these mem- 


bers were informed that the ballot should be re- 
turned bearing a postmark not later than 6:00 p.m., 
July 25, 1949. 

Mr. Saunders and Mr. Freeman of the Power De- 
partment succeed Irving F. Murray of the Everett 
Shops and Philip E. Doyle of the Transportation 
Department. Mr. Murray and Mr. Doyle were ap- 
pointed by the Public Trustees of the M.T.A. a year 
ago in accordance with section six of the rules and 
regulations of the Retirement Fund. Incidentally, 
this section also provides that, after this one year 
appointment, one member and his alternate shall be 
elected for a term of three years. Therefore, it was 
necessary to hold an election this year. 
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How Park Street House 


Cares for Trackless Trolleys 


Simplicity and utility are the keynotes of the Park 
street trackless trolley house. It is used exclusively 
for inspection and preventive maintenance of 118 
vehicles. The large capacity house can accommodate 
35 vehicles, with storage space for over 100 vehicles 
in the yard. This provides for future expansion, such 
as the latest authorization of additional routes: the 
one from Franklin Park to Andrew station, via Co- 
lumbia road and from Neponset Circle to Fields 
Corner station, via Neponset avenue. 


On December 25, 1948, the first trackless trolleys 
pulled out from Park street, closing a chapter of 
street car operation in the Roxbury-Dorchester area. 
So — to facilitate maintenance of trackless trolleys, 
the house was completely modernized with efficient 
lighting, heating, flexible work area and latest shop 
equipment. 


Pits Handle Six Vehicles 
At a Time 


The greater portion of pits has been covered with 
concrete floors, leaving pits for six vehicles and per- 
mitting flexibility in shifting within the house to 
other work areas. All pits are painted white to 
provide a clean reflecting surface for swivel spot 
lights located on each side. In addition to pits, there 
are two hydraulic hoists used for lifting vehicles and 
they are so constructed that they leave a smooth floor 
surface when not in use. High pressure lubrication 
equipment fed from a common supply was installed 
for each pit and hoist. This eliminated the handling 
of oil barrels in pits. Other maintenance equipment 
includes hand tools, pneumatic impact wrenches, 
wheel dollies, overhead hoists and an automatic 


washing machine. In addition to the work area, the 
house has a foreman’s office and utility rooms con- 
veniently located near the working area. 


Bulk of Work 
Done During Day 


At the Park street house, the bulk of the inspec- 
tion and preventive maintenance is done between 
seven a.m. and four p.m. During these hours an 
average of five trackless trolleys receive a general 
inspection each day. This includes brakes, motors, 
controls, springs, wheels, bodies, trolleys and lubri- 
cation. 


As soon as the predetermined life of any working 
part is reached, the part is removed and overhauled 
to prevent road failures and delays to service. Also, 
about twice a week, each vehicle is given an exterior 
wash by the automatic washing machine. In fact, in 
addition to the regular schedule, the washing ma- 
chine is ready at all times during the day and night 
to wash the vehicles when necessary. 


Has Night Crews 
For “After Hours” 


In addition to the regular work day crew, there is 
the night crew, consisting of an assistant foreman, 
shifter and car cleaners. They handle the work com- 
ing in during and after the rush hours. At this time, 
the inspection of working parts, such as trolley in- 
serts and shoes, tires and lights is made each day. 
Every vehicle is also swept, dusted and made ready 
for morning service. 
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Pits for six trackless trolleys have clean reflecting 
surfaces for swivel spotlights located on the sides 
of the pits. 


Night crew takes over after regular work day to 
inspect, sweep, dust and prepare trackless trolleys 
for next day. Yard has storage space for 100 ad- 
ditional vehicles. 





The completely modernized Park street house ac- 
commodates 35 vehicles. Latest shop equipment Trackless trolleys are given an exterior wash 


includes two hydraulic hoists that leave smooth twice a week. Automatic washing equipment, 
floor surface when not in use. however, is ready whenever needed day or night. 
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Here's the Way 
The M.T.A. Hires Its Employees 


It takes a great many workers — people skilled 
in many different fields — to operate an organiza- 
tion like the Metropolitan Transit Authority. Na- 
turally good operation depends on efficiency. There- 
fore, the M.T.A. makes a real effort to attract the 
best kind of workers. To do this, the M.T.A. fol- 
lows a basic procedure on hiring the many people it 
requires. 

M.T.A. employees, you know, fall into three gen- 
eral categories: those in the Carmen’s Union, those 
in 26 other unions and those who have no union 
affiliation whatever. This means, of course, that 
M.T.A.’s employment practice must be elastic 
enough to include all three groups. 

Although you are probably well acquainted with 
the procedures for your own category, no doubt you'd 
like to become familiar also with the procedures for 
the others. So here, for your information, is a 
short outline of how the M.T.A. handles the matter 
of choosing employees. 


If Work Comes Under 
Carmen's Union Group 


Applicants for employment such as operators, 
collectors, and car cleaners, file their applications 
in the employment office at Sullivan square termi- 
nal, Charlestown. Their applications are screened 
to determine whether they meet our requirements as 
to physical condition, height, eye-sight, color per- 
ception, etc. They are then given written examina- 
tions and are employed in order of rating received 
in these examinations. 

At present there is a large number of men who 
have passed the examination. The lists are as follows: 


Operators 937 
Collectors 103 
Car Cleaners 266 


Now those who seek employment in other mis- 
cellaneous classifications under the jurisdiction of 
the Carmen’s Union — say, as laborers, general 
helpers and porters — file applications at the em- 
ployment office. They are not required to take 
examinations, and selections are made from appli- 
cants who are physically qualified to do the work. 


Seniority, of course, applies in the matter of pro- 
motions, lay-offs and return to work of employees in 
classifications under the jurisdiction of the Carmen’s 
Union. 


Incidentally, Carmen’s Union employees laid off 
from any department are, under the terms of the 
agreement, given preference over outsiders in filling 
any vacancies that may occur in any department pro- 
vided they can qualify for performance of the work. 


If Work Comes Under 
Other Union Groups 


When men are needed for work in any of the 
classifications of the various craft unions, they are 
obtained from the respective unions. Here’s how it 
is done. Representatives of the Authority in the 
respective departments call the business agents of 
the unions and ask them to send men to be inter- 
viewed. Selections are then made of men who have 
the necessary qualifications and experience for work 
in the different classifications. With regard to tech- 
nical engineers, they are obtained from whatever 
source qualified men may be available. The business 
agents of the various craft unions are familiar with 
the work the Metropolitan Transit Authority re- 
quires of employees in the classifications under their 
jurisdiction. Therefore, these agents send appli- 
cants who are qualified to do the work. 
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If Work Is Unaffiliated 
With Unions 


Applicants for employment as clerks, stenogra- 
phers and other office positions fill out an applica- 
tion form listing their education, experience, etc. 
When a vacancy occurs in any department, these 
applications are analyzed. The applicant who ap- 
pears to have the best background of education and 


Analysis of Three Groups 


As the accompanying article explains, all 
M.T.A. employees come under one of three 
broad categories. They are listed below, to- 
gether with the number and percentage each 
category represents: 


Group Number % 
Employees in the Carmen’s 
Union 6,058 ip: 


(Includes transportation de- 
partment employees in train, 
car, bus and trackless trolley 
service — carhouse and _ track 
department employees — as 
well as those in other miscel- 
laneous classifications. ) 


Employees in 26 other Unions 
(Includes Building Trades 
Craft employees in 14 unions 
embodied in an agreement with 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of the Metro- 
politan District — machinists, 
linemen, firemen and_black- 
smiths, towermen, power sta- 
tion watch engineers, technical 
engineers, etc.) 


1,528 19 





Unaffiliated employees 488 6 
(Includes clerks, stenogra- 
phers and other office employ- 
ees. ) 
8.074 100 


experience for the position which is open is given 
a test by a representative of the Authority in the 
department in which the vacancy exists. If the ap- 
plicant passes the test satisfactorily, he or she is 
employed at a salary based upon an authorized sched- 
ule of wages. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the employ- 
ment of all persons, whether under union jurisdic- 
tion or in unaffiliated positions, is upon recommen- 
dation of department heads to the General Manager. 





Change In Service Due 


To Closing of Harvard Bridge 


The resurfacing of the Harvard Bridge necessi- 
tated changes in M.T.A. service, effective September 
12. The service between Harvard square and Massa- 
chusetts station, via Massachusetts avenue and the 
bridge, was discontinued and car service is now being 
operated between Central square, Cambridge, and 
Memorial drive, via Massachusetts avenue. This has 
been made possible by extending the present car line 
operated between Watertown and Central square, 
Cambridge, via Arsenal street. A shuttle bus service 
was put into operation between Harvard and Lafay- 
ette squares, via Massachusetts avenue. 


On September 13, the “Owl” bus service between 
Harvard square and Massachusetts station, via 
Massachusetts avenue, was replaced by bus service 
between Harvard and Scollay squares, via Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Vassar and Main streets. 





Governor Appoints 
New Trustee 


On September 6, 1949, Governor Paul A. Dever 
named Edward A. Pecce of Waltham to the M.T.A. 
board of temporary trustees. Walter J. Waldron 
moved up to the chairmanship of the board in place 
of John R. Kewer who resigned. 
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CO aTLaNTH AVENUE STATION 


Picture Report of 


East Boston Extension 


New lobby building of Atlantic avenue station. 
Smooth road will cover reinforced subway roof 
at site of old structure, affording surface vehicles 
unobstructed access to and from busy Atlantic 
avenue. 


Below and to the right of smokestack, extension 
emerges to street level for Airport station. Over 
station, between ramps leading to airport and new 
express highway, will be busway loading plat- 
form. 


Although subway pushes east from Chelsea to 
Bremen streets, only a few dwellings were actu- 
ally removed. Others were supported and rein- 
forced and their brick-work foundations refaced. 


At Porter street, a temporary bridge had to be 
built. Work has progressed without interrupting 
East Boston’s gas and water supply or sewage 
disposal. 


Looking back toward Airport station. Extension 
goes under railroad tracks between Prescott street 
and Neptune road. To the right can be seen part 
of new express highway also under construction. 


Cars will be stored and repaired beyond Orient 
Heights where more than two square miles of tidal | 
land are being filled in. Work is speeded up by ' 
using trenches to absorb moisture more quickly. 
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Receipts for Chartered Bus Service 


Running Ahead of Last Year 


During the first seven months of this year, the 
M.T.A.’s Chartered Bus Service has been quite busy. 
Receipts are ahead of last- year — $11,083.41 to be 
exact. As you can see from the table nearby, more 
buses were chartered during this period and traveled 
eleven thousand more miles than they did in 1948. 


Now such a service calls for equipment and 
trained personnel. And we have them. But that’s 
only the first step. For if the service is to show a 
profit, people must know about it and make use of 
it. There are two ways we can do this: through 
regular publicity and advertising channels — and 
through you and other M.T.A. employees. 


How the Authority Promotes 
Chartered Bus Service 


The Authority is constantly seeking ways to pro- 
mote this service and attract new business. When- 
ever possible, publicity is used. A recent case is the 
now famous M.I.T. Mid-Century Convocation exer- 
cises. The Convocation was a bignews story and 
since everything about the meeting was newsworthy, 
the Authority made a special effort to co-operate with 
the press regarding the part M.T.A. played in trans- 
porting guests from the Hotel Statler to the Boston 
Garden. As a result, many more people learned 
about M.T.A. chartered buses from the front page 
story that dramatized the kind of service we're able 
to give. 


Such opportunities are few and far between, of 
course. But the Authority continues its promotional 
efforts. A recent example is the six-page folder ad- 
dressed to business executives and the heads of vari- 
ous organizations in the Boston area this past sum- 
mer. As you can see from the reproduction, this 
folder, with its lively cartoons, offers some very use- 
ful information to anyone planning an outing or 
picnic. A map and chart show more than a score of 








recreational areas and the facilities each one offers 
for outings. The folder emphasized how much extra 
fun a group can have when it goes and returns to- 
gether and pointed out that M.T.A. chartered buses 
are the convenient way of doing this. The folder 
included typical tours, told how much they cost and 
explained how the M.T.A. Chartered Bus Office was 
ready to help any group with its transportation prob- 
lem. 


Folder promoting Chartered Bus Service this past 
summer. Six pages of cheerful illustrations are 
packed with information on picnic and outing 
areas within comfortable distance of Boston via 
M.T.A. Chartered Buses. 
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How M.T.A. Employees Promote 
Chartered Bus Service 


The most effective way to build new business, 
however, is through personal contact. While the 
Authority’s efforts through posters, signs and folders 
have been productive, still they are “outside” con- 
tacts. And here’s where M.T.A. employees come 
into the picture. 

Many of you belong to organizations — social, 
political, religious, etc. — that plan get-togethers in- 
volving transportation. And quite a few of you have 
realized how much more effective a suggestion is 
when it comes from you, inside the organization 
itself. So some of you have been suggesting M.T.A. 
chartered buses whenever the question of transpor- 
tation came up. And since using buses eliminates 
so much fuss and bother . . . doubling up in pri- 
vate cars, the need for detailed instructions, the diff- 
culty of trying to maintain a time schedule on various 
arrivals and departures . . . these tips have often 
been welcomed enthusiastically. And naturally the 
M.T.A. Chartered Bus Service has benefited. 


Autumn and Winter Offer 
Opportuniiies for Chartered Buses 


Many people outside the M.T.A. assume that the 
Chartered Bus Service is only a summer activity. 
This, as you know, is not so. For the Chartered Bus 
Service is a year-round affair. And if this were 
known, many a group would take advantage of it 
during the months ahead. For the remaining base- 
ball games — and later on for the football, basket- 
ball and hockey games. Then there are the sightsee- 
ing groups, especially during the colorful autumn 
foliage. And there are always groups in schools and 
colleges planning trips to historic, cultural and re- 
ligious centers. 

During the winter months, of course, the weather 
can “‘make’’ or “break” a group gathering because 
many people prefer not to drive their own cars in 
sleet, slush and snow. And since organization com- 
mittees want to do everything that will help make 
their affairs successful, they'll appreciate suggestions 
like using M.T.A. chartered buses. 

And you know that such a suggestion is a good 
one. For it permits all your group to go and return 
together, regardless of time, distance or weather. 


Here Are the Figures on 
Chartered Bus Service 
For the First Seven Months 


Orders Buses 
1949 2,991 4,187 
1948 2,700 3,690 
Increase 291 497 


Mileage Receipts 
91,239 $79,789.21 
79,483 $68,705.80 
11,756 $11,083.41 


And the cost is so reasonable. As many as 36, for 
example, can go from Copley square to Concord and 
back for only $24.50—to Gloucester for only $41.50 
and Plymouth for only $47.50. Naturally the 
charges vary slightly, depending on where you start 
and how long you'll remain at your destination. And 
when your group does take you up on your sugges- 
tion, you can be sure they'll be enthusiastic about this 
economical and relaxing method of traveling to- 
gether. 

A case in point is a recent letter from the secretary 
of the Merrimack Manufacturing Company Employ- 
ees Recreation Association: 


‘May we congratulate you upon the very effi- 
cient manner in which your end of the outing 
arrangements were carried out?’’ 


Answers to the Quiz 


(How'd You Do?) 


Celebrate Dice 
Receive Certain 
Face Concept 
Cement Conceal 
Concert Deception 
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Joe Knew All The Answers 


“Mr. Information”, recently retired, answers 


a few more questions 


To many people, especially those seeking informa- 
tion, Joe Curley was the M.T.A. Which suggests 
how important this matter of maintaining an Infor- 
mation Service for M.T.A. passengers really is. Also, 
how well Joseph F. Curley handled the job for more 
than a quarter of a century. 


As reported in the May issue of Co-operation, Joe's 
retired now. Back in May, over 200 friends, associ- 
ates and relatives gathered in Roxbury to give him 
a farewell party . . . everything from turkey supper 
to dancing . . . with Christopher Gambon as master 
of ceremonies. 


Joe’s very comfortable now down there on his 
farm in South Lincoln, where he and his wife recently 
celebrated their 43rd wedding anniversary. It’s all 
quite a contrast from the hustle and bustle of Park 
street station. Enough to put a man in a reminiscent 
mood. And, incidentally, a perfect setting to ask Joe 
some more questions — this time about himself and 
how he managed so well all these years answering 
about 8000 questions a day. 

Joe’s story begins in 1879. For-that was the year 
he was born on a farm in Roxbury. Yes, there were 
farms in Roxbury in those days — and theirs was at 
Linden Park. One of seven children, Joe graduated 
from Dudley Grammar School, became an appren- 
tice machinist for three years and then about 1898, 
went to work for the Boston Elevated. 


He started in as a switchman and sander and the 
night the Portland went down he was throwing 
switches manually on the Causeway to Roxbury route. 
He worked on the route from: Charles to Green 
streets, via Bowdoin and Cambridge streets. And 
sanding was quite important in those days, especially 
on Cambridge street. For it was more of a hill then 
than it is today. In order to sand the grade, Joe car- 
ried big buckets of sand from a box at Bowdoin 
square. He soon lost track of the number of trips 
he made up and down the slope but he recalls now 
that it ran well up into the thousands. 


He worked as a switchman for about five years 
and his last station was taking care of three switches, 
at Washington, Tremont and Boylston streets. The 
biggest adventure of this period was a serious gaso- 
line explosion. And Joe missed it . . . he was home 
for lunch at the time. 


Joe stepped up from switchman and became a 
transfer man at Park street where he stayed for eight 
years. 

Part of his job was ticket chopping until passi- 
meters were adopted, and then his main work was 
distributing transfers. 


He next went to the East Boston tunnel, collecting 
tolls in a booth at the Atlantic avenue station. The 
toll, incidentally, was one penny. The fare, however, 
was not handled by him but given to the conductor 
outside the station. In 1914, he became the elevator 
man at the Atlantic avenue station and he remained 
on this job for five busy years. They really were busy, 
Joe claims, because so many people passed through 
Atlantic station on their way to the beaches. And, 
of course, there were the big steamships, Cunard, 
Eastern, etc. Sundays and holidays were very busy. 


Up until 1919, Joe Curley had worked at various 
jobs. And his work as transfer man, toll collector, 
elevator and platform man had kept him in constant 
touch with the system’s passengers. So when he heard 
a rumor that there was- going to be an Information 
Desk set up at Park street station, he was interested. 


Although Joe had built an enviable reputation 
answering questions, he could ask a few himself 
when necessary. He did now and learned that the job 
would be filled by two men chosen on the basis of 
seniority and “‘good record”. Only two eligible men 
had longer service but they did not want the job. 
Joe Curley and his pal, Bill Dockray, did, and they 
opened the Information Booth. They remained on 
the job together until Bill died in the memorable 
Valentine’s Day storm of 1940. 
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Joe, of course, remained on the job until he re- 
tired and, despite the bombardment of questions and 
the never-ending line of questioners outside the 
booth, he enjoyed every minute of it. 


He'd start at seven in the morning and work until 
three in the afternoon or he’d take the second shift 
beginning at three and work until eleven at night. 
Women far outnumbered the men but while they 
asked more questions, they appreciated the help they 
received and took the trouble to thank him. As a 
matter of fact, one of them wrote all the way from 
North East Harbor, Maine, to express her gratitude. 


People asked more directions to hospitals than to 
anywhere else. Inquiries ran the gamut of all the 
streets and buildings. So Joe used to keep the City 
and Telephone directories and the Red Street Book 
close by. After a few years, though, he didn’t have 
to refer to them. 


During the war, of course, Joe helped service boys 
from all over the world. “I am an American Day’ 
was the biggest day for questions. When the first 
Legion Parade was held, he manned a special booth 
at the First Corps Armory and at that time gave out 
100,000 picture maps. During the Tercentenary, he 
moved to a special booth at the South Station. 


All the questions Joe answered weren't the kind 
you find in directories, incidentally. Many a busy 
housewife or stenographer came up to ask if Filene’s 
Basement had any special sales on for the day. As a 
shopper's guide, Joe’s been asked everything from 
“Where can I buy some canaries?” to “Where can I 
get a saw ——the kind that I-push-to-you and you- 
push-to-me?”’ 

It wasn’t always easy to keep a straight face, es- 
pecially when a very dignitied gentleman with two 
tiny youngsters would come up and ask, “How’can 
I get to the Republican Gardens? My boys want to 
ride on the Goose Boats.’ But Joe quietly and efh- 
ciently directed his questioner to the Public Gardens 
and the Swan Boats. 


People often got confused . . . like the woman 
who called the Lake street-Commonwealth avenue car 
the ‘““Lumbago Bus.’’ And the man who asked for 
the “Prohibition Hospital or maybe it’s the St. Pat- 
rick Hospital.” Joe asked if he meant the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and the man replied, ‘“Yes, I knew 
there was a Patrick in it somewhere.” 

Over the years, Joe became the man passengers 
headed for as soon as they encountered any trouble. 
He ran an impromptu lost and found department 


with lively sessions when the “‘items lost’’ turned out 
to be weeping children and frisky puppies. 

Many a woman has thanked him for saving her 
from embarrassment as she made use of the needles 
and thread he kept on hand for emergencies. And 
many a young girl in too much of a hurry for her 
high heels as she rushed to keep up with her boy 
friend, poured out her thanks to Joe for the tacks 
and hammer he kept handy to fix their broken heels 
and send them on their way to the evening’s dance. 

And people, finding themselves without funds dis- 
covered to their relief that they could count on Joe 
to save the day. “Did they pay you back?” he was 
asked. Joe chuckled. “As a matter of fact, I loaned 
a broker 50 cents one day. Next day he insisted on 
giving me back $2.00. He said the extra $1.50 was 
mterest —and well worth it, too.” 

When asked how he managed to maintain such an 
even disposition throughout a quarter of a century 
of endless questioning, Joe said he’d never forgotten 
a verse his mother had toid him years ago: 

“The simplest thing in life 
That costs the least 

And does the most 

Is just a little smile.” 

May the coming years be good to you, Joe. You've 
certainly deserved them. 





Bus Replaces Car Line 

Bus service was begun July 2, between Sullivan 
square station and the North Station, via Haymarket 
square, replacing the car line formerly operated be- 
tween Sullivan square station and Brattle street sta- 
tion. The car line, of course, is no longer operable 
because of the construction of the new Mystic River 
Bridge. 

From Sullivan square, the route of the new bus 
service is via Main, Bunker Hill, Chelsea, Adams, 
Common, Park, Henley and Main streets, City 
square, Warren avenue, Warren bridge, Beverly 
street, Washington street North, Haymarket square, 
and Haverhill street. 

Passengers are able to transfer to and from this 
bus line at City square; at the corner of Beverly 
and Causeway streets to the North Station; at Hay- 
market square; and at Haverhill and Causeway streets 
to the North Station. 

Inbound passengers are able to ride to the junction 
of Haverhill and Causeway streets. Passengers are 
also able to board at Haymarket square and ride 
outbound. 
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Helping To Increase Passenger Traffic 
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BUS AND TRACKLESS TROLLEY LINES 


~ METROPOLITAN 





TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


Second M.T.A. edition of Travel Information runs 
to 52 pages, four more than previous edition. Con- 
tents cover information ranging from airports, 
parks and beaches to hospitals and hotels, thea- 
ters, churches and schools. In addition to a map 
of the rapid transit lines, there are two special sec- 
tions, one suggesting various sight-seeing trips and 
another, eight pages long, offering desirable infor- 
mation on connecting transportation lines, alpha- 
betically arranged according to destination. 


FIRST M.T.A, EDITION 





First M.T.A. edition of the System Route Map folds 
up into handy 3 x 6” size. Included are list of rapid 
transit stations, index of public buildings and 
places of historic and recreational interest, and 103 
M.T.A. routes, complete with times of first and last 
trips. List, index and routes are all keyed and cross 
indexed for quick location on the map, which, in- 
cidentally, is clear and easy to read since it is 374 


square inches in size. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
26TH YANKEE DIVISION 
July 8, 1949 
The YDVA Convention Committee has asked 
me to drop a line to you in appreciation for all 
that you did for us during our recent success- 
ful Convention held in Boston, June 23rd 
through June 26th. 
It is hard to put in a few short sentences what 
I would really like to say, but from the Con- 
vention’s Committee, and the YDVA all over 
the country, let us in a humble manner say 
“Thank You.” 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) Epwarp J. MCCORMACK 
National Commander 





Grateful for Honesty 


May I call attention to Motorman No. 774. On 
May 2, at Forest Hills I realized I had lost the wrist 
watch given to me by Filene’s for 39 years’ service. 
The courteous, clean cut operator suggested I ride to 
the Arborway since I thought I had lost it in a store 
near there. At the Arborway, Motorman No. 774 
rushed across to me and handed me my watch which 
he had found on the car seat. I hope you will person- 
ally mention to him my great appreciation. 

* * * 

My daughter lost a purse containing ten dollars 
and personal papers of value — probably at Fields 
Corner. This evening the starter at Watertown 
phoned he had her purse. I drove out and found 
the bag and contents undisturbed. Congratulations 
for having such trustworthy employees. 


Patient, Kind, Capable 


You have a fine starter (No. 0264) at Park Street 
Subway. I travel through there each day and it is 
a pleasure to see how patient he is with everyone. 
The other day I couldn't help noticing the good care 
he took of a blind man. I do not know this Starter 
but could not resist writing you about him. 

* * % 

I want to commend a young bus driver who oper- 
ates between South and North Station. A tiny kitten 
got in the middle of Federal Street on July 16 


Our Riders WRITE 


around 5:15 P.M. The driver got out of his bus, 
picked up the kitten and put it in a doorway. He’s 
a credit to the M.T.A. 

* * * 

I am a visitor to your city. Last Sunday I ob- 
served one of your uniformed men assist a young 
gitl who had fainted. He seated her, lowered her 
head and brought her out of it in a few minutes. 
Then he brought her a cold Orangeade, no water 
being available. The girl was profuse with thanks. 
This young man went about his first aid assistance 
in a very capable manner. If he is any criterion of 
your bus drivers, you should be proud of them. His 
number was 3949. 


Alert and Courteous 


On Saturday night, July 30, just as I boarded a 
bus for Malden, a car darted right in front and if 
your driver hadn't been alert there would have been 
a serious accident. He stopped the bus and prevented 
a collision. At the same time he reached out and 
held me, preventing me from injuring myself more 
seriously. As it was, I was sick for a week. I am 
under the care of a doctor at all times anyway. The 
driver's attitude and clear thinking in an emergency 
were commendable. When a young man can be so 
considerate of a middle-aged person his services 
should be appreciated. His number is 2327. 

On July 3 I was on a trackless trolley, Dudley 
street to Uphams Corner. When a young boy dashed 
in front, your operator (2630) did such a remark- 
able job of avoiding the child that I feel “‘con- 
science bound” to write this letter to “his boss.” I 
have had a driver’s license for over 20 years and 
consider myself a good driver but I couldn’t have 
handled the situation as well as he did. M.T.A. 
operators always hear about their mistakes but when 
they do something noble, nothing is said. Certainly 
honorable mention is due Operator 2630. 

* * * 

Here is a word of praise for one of the drivers on 
the West Roxbury run. His number, if I remember 
correctly, is 8772. He was more than courteous to 
an elderly woman making a trip out here for the 
first time. It was difficult to know where she wanted 
to go as she spoke poor English. He took time with 
her and was most helpful. I rang door-bells to get 
signatures for the Wren St. bus and it is a pleasure 
to ride with such a pleasant driver. I hope I remem- 
bered his number correctly. 
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Rapid Transit 
First Half Champs 


Rapid Transit started out like a roar- 
ing express at the opening of the season 
and their seven straight wins were too 
much for the rest of the M.T.A. Softball League to 
overcome. Their 11-4 record was the class of the 
league for the first half. Fields Corner, however, 
came up fast to cop second place with a 9-6 record. 
The first half standings: 


M.T.A. 
League 


Team Won Lost 
Rapid Transit fg 4 
Fields Corner 9 6 
City Point 8 , 
Reservoir 6 9 
* Arborway 5 9 
*Bartlett Street 5 e) 
*Tie game not played off 


Looks like a real battle for the Second Half, with 
Fields Corner and greatly improved Reservoir ex- 
pected to give Rapid Transit some solid compe- 
tition. And with a few better breaks, Arborway, 
which dropped some mighty close decisions in the 
first half, may surprise. 


Malden Firemen 
Win First Half Title 
The Malden Fire Department really 


Se eat set a blazing pace to take the first half 
Lecjoaa title in the Suburban Municipal Soft- 


ball League with a 22-2 record. Water- 
town Carhouse made a fast finish in the runner-up 
spot, two games behind and just one game ahead of 
the Somerville Garage. The first half standings. 


Team Won Lost Pct. 
Malden Fire Dept. 22 2 916 
Watertown Carhouse 20 4 85> 
Somerville Garage MTA 19 5 791 
Salem St. Carhouse 15 9 .625 


Charlestown Neck MTA 14 10 583 
Clarendon Hill MTA 13 10 565 
Revere Fire Dept. 13 11 541 
Cambridge Police 9 14 2301 


Somerville Fire Dept. 8 15 347 
Chelsea Fire Dept. 8 16 333 
Revere Carhouse | iL 8 .291 
Medford Fire Dept. 4 20 .166 
Bennett St. Carhouse 2 22 .083 


The second half started off in slam-bang fashion, 
suggesting a rather rough time ahead for pitchers. 
Early game results looked more like football than 
baseball scores, with Somerville Fire blasting out a 
16-10 win over Revere Fire in their first game and 
Somerville Garage squeezing out a 19-17 marathon 
over the Watertown Carhouse for their second win. 

With many teams showing better form as the 
season wears on, some of the early season winners 
are having their troubles. First half champs, Malden 
Fire, for example, got off to a rocky start by losing 
their first two games. Incidentally, Sports Commen- 
tator Len Marsters of WTAO and the Somerville 
Press is picking Somerville Fire Department to take 
the second half title, with Watertown Carhouse as 
runner up again and Salem St. Carhouse right behind. 


Medal for Marino 


On June 8, Dudley street station was busy as it 
always is during the early 7 A.M. rush. But not too 
busy for alert Leo J. Marino of Medford to notice 
the frightened puppy on the tracks ahead of him 
just as Motorman Marino was slowing his train 
down to enter the station. 

Stopping immediately, Marino leaped out of his 
cab and hurried forward over the tracks. The be- 
wildered mongrel, however, hopped over to the other 





Mr. Walker, Chief Prosecuting Officer of the Mas- 
sachusetts S.P.C.A., presenting bronze medal to 
M.T.A. Motorman Leo J. Marino for outstanding 
heroism in promoting kindness to animals. 
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tracks in the path of a second train coming from 
the opposite direction. 

Not unmindful of his own danger, Marino flagged 
down the train. Then patiently, and not without 
some difficulty, he collared the frightened pup and 
brought him to the starter and the dog’s grateful 
owner. Then quiet, unassuming Leo Marino tre- 
turned to his cab as if rescues were all part of his 
day’s work. 

Some of the many early morning witnesses of this 
dramatic exhibition of kindness and courage were 
impressed —so much so that they thought some- 
thing should be done about it. And — thanks to 
them —on the twentieth of June something was 
done by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Leo was presented with a 
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bronze medal. Accompanying photo shows Leo re- 
ceiving the medal from the S.P.C.A. 

In modest fashion, Leo tried to pass the whole 
affair off lightly but the Society persuaded him to 
pose for the accompanying picture and then ex- 
plained that its bronze medal is seldom awarded 

. and that when it 1s, the person receiving it 
must have exhibited unusual thoughtfulness and 
kindness to animals. 

Asked to comment, Leo said quietly, “I’ve an 
Irish Setter myself at home. I only did what anyone 
else would do for her if she was in the same fix.” 
Maybe. One thing is sure, though. Motorman 
Marino started off June 8 for those Dudley street 
station passengers by giving them a lift in more 
ways than one. 


€ D.HEFFROW 


“Who designed the upper berth?” 


pay 
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With the Pensioners 


Thirty-seven names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 825. A 
list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Tito Assetta, carpenter 

Joshua L. Cogswell, operator 

Thomas J. Conley, operator 

Joseph F. Curley, sxformation clerk 
Benedict Dailey, operator 

Alden K. Dawson, draftsman 

Angelo M. DeGregorio, trackman 
William Devine, foreman 

Denis Doyle, heating plant fireman 
Bernard J. Early, motorman 

Robert Fitzgerald, heating plant watertender 
Albert E. Gerry, heating plant fireman 
Patrick J. Griffin, heating plant fireman 
William H. Hamilton, operator 
William C. Hergt, operator 

Patrick Hickey, laborer 

Edward Johnson, operator 

Harry E. Lewis, operator 

Dennis M. Lordon, trackman 


John D. MacDonald, machinist repairman 
Michael J. McDonough, trackman 

Hugh McKiernan, coal handler 

Michael J. Monaghan, heating plant watertender 
Richard Morahan, trackman 

Ivan E. Morrow, wireman 

Vincenzo Napoli, trackman 

Hugh D. O'Donnell, heating plant fireman 
James H. Pushaw, conductor 

Luke Roddy, mason 

James C. Scott, operator 

James Shanks, Jr., guard 

David J. Sullivan, carhouse repairman 
John M. Sullivan, wzreman 

Edward Sweeney, trackman 

John J. Thompson, heating plant fireman 
Frank H. K. Webb, station receiver 

Arthur W. White, m/l and bench carpenter 


Deceased Employees 


During the past three months 53 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 20 were from the active list and 33 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Lewis C. Barrett, operator, 1943 

Patrick Burke, fireman, 1943 

Stephen Connolly, trackman, 1920 

Mrs. Izetta M. Dinsmore, collector, 1921 
George W. Emery, guard, 1900 

Laurier J. Hendsbee, operator, 1943 

Albert J. Kearney, conductor, 1942 

Francis X. Kelley, storeroom attendant, 1918 
John W. Kelso, machine repairman, 1931 
Luke M. Kenny, operator, 1916 


Mario Mannozzi, trackman, 1935 

John H. Mclver, carpenter, 1922 

John J. Murphy, dr7dgeman, 1920 

Leland J. Nickerson, operator, 1918 

Ernest S. Olsen, machinist, 1924 

William O'Neil, operator, 1918 

Thomas P. Penney, operator, 1916 

Gordon G. Shearer, electrical engineer, 1910 
Thomas F. Stafford, foreman pipefitter, 1923 
John J. Velton, sheet metal worker, 1929 


From Pensioned Group 


John J. Carter, motorman, 1900 

John F. Cashman, operator, 1906 

Charles H. Clark, operator, 1906 

Thomas H. Costello, carpenter, 1943 
Albert E. Craig, operator, 1897 

Patrick J. Crowley, service car helper, 1894 
Francis V. Ditmar, pamnter, 1902 

Thomas Doyle, foreman carpenter, 1903 
William J. Doyle, operator, 1900 


Rodney F. Ellis, yard foreman, 1886 
Mrs. Florence V. Hannan, collector, 1911 
John F. Henderson, clerk, 1896 

George H. J. Kearns, janitor, 1903 
Augustine Keefe, operator, 1902 

James Kerrigan, gateman, 1899 

James Landers, operator, 1906 

David S. Landry, blacksmith, 1921 
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Richard D. Long, yard foreman, 1901 
Michael J. McGrath, motorman, 1884 
Donald B. McKay, operator, 1903 
David H. Mitchell, operator, 1909 
Patrick Moran, night foreman, 1882 
Lawrence Nevin, carpenter, 1911 
Antonio Piscitelli, car shifter, 1908 
Felix E. Proulx, l*meman, 1931 


Francesco Puopolo, trackman, 1901 

Albert H. Rand, painter, 1885 

Patrick F. Slattery, swbstation operator, 1908 
Frank S. Turner, warder, 1898 

Alonzo VanHise, porter, 1904 

Samuel E. Walker, supervisor, 1887 
Gertrude M. Walsh, collector, 1907 

Joseph H. Yarnell, saperintendent, 1906 





Four More Colorful New Posters 


The four latest posters in the continuing series to attract riders capitalizes on the nostalgic trend today 
which is bringing back so many songs of the past few decades. So there’s more than a chuckle in the 
Beach poster and those two on Back To School and Shop Early. The one suggesting the use of the M.T.A. 
for Fall Shopping certainly has all the colorful briskness of New England in autumn. 
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General Financial Data 


Six Months Ended June 30 


Cosi.ot Service -exceededstevenue 5 as. ueck ae, 
Opérating revenue per Cat-hOul As ow ecins ccs yore ee ee 
Operating reyenue:per revenue-mile-operated.. 2. 22. pe 
Aversgetarespertrevenvie passen pete: 5 «2 2s er ee 


Revenue: passengers 20 sn... eye Soe ee a ee ee 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated ............... 


Operating Facts 
Cat HOUrs Operated tines etore dois: Sayer Nancrsl ce ne ag 
AL TIDSUD Pet aCe eran hse roel A tra oie See ce ean Aes 
Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapides Dransith, Pretest. ~ gins 2 es ures SON eet Re. oy ES 
OurrAce FEWORINEN Waa 5 tric ga hn Oe ee ee ts eee 
SUrlace- One N1aNe Pie ak 0. sae A ee eee 


*ACeIcentsrpere. DONO sitiacesratantles 5) eee ts... pera 
Accdents pet 10,000'trackless-trolley miles Mee cs ts 2.5... oe ot 
Aggdepts petht0,000 ins-milésaata.- ns ae ek. « Spe 
Accidents: per*0-000. miles. Ra We Vea. ears meses ae 
Reventiespassengers:cacried: per accidente..c8 > 1 tue lacie sie ages 


Complaints in repard: to.cariservicey. eer, ote a ee 
Employees complained, ofeby Cartidetse een. aaa. - en 


Tofis’of coal: bufnedsi, aac. hy ce ok me ae cee. eee 
Barrels‘ot. Fuelr Oil burned’ <2 a ot oo eee eee 
Equiv. pounds of coal per D.C. Kilowatt hour ............... 
Net cost of power for car service per D.C. Kilowatt hour ....... 
Net cost of D.C powen per tofal carimilen nies ee... <i 
Direct current monthly output: (kw hours). See. sent a. eee 


1949 


$5,301,652.33 


$6.89 


67.88¢ 
9.84¢ 


183,361,371 
6.69 


2,699,041 
3,462,356 


7,000,789 
106,564 
10,441,063 
6,512,281 
3,352,615 


27,413,312 


2.69 
2.45 
2.04 
27,590 


45,386 
180,825 
1.478 


1.346¢ 
7.475¢ 


125,660,980 


Ee 


1948 


$3,867,532.99 


$7.54 
73.81¢ 
9.84¢ 


198,235,493 
7.28 


2,666,731 
3,421,102 


7,064,757 
79,286 

TT 502 8a7 
6,180,403 
2,330,816 


27,247,419 


3.61 
2.90 
2.80 
1.97 
24,736 


128 
276 


85,820 
27,804 
1.510 
1.310¢ 
7.851¢ 
135,806,660 
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The G.M. Says 


Since August, 1919, I have had the duty, as well as the honor, of being responsible 
for the supervision of some 8,000 members of a great team each year. 






Well, there are many new faces in our squad right now who do not know the conditions 
of the past and how we got where we are today. 

There is, I hope, a bright future ahead for all of you, but it occurred to me that ex- 
pressing some of my thoughts from experience might help some of you toward that goal— 
so here goes. 

You cannot get something worth while without giving of yourself in this world, either 
spiritually, physically, or financially. You will prove this to your satisfaction the longer 
you live. 

Does the G.M. look upon us simply to do management’s bidding without regard for 
our interests? No, he has convictions that you can improve your standard of living by 
working your 40 hours each week—sincerely, honestly and efficiently in the interest of 
perfecting the business that you have chosen to earn your livelihood, 















There are 168 hours in a week and you are on duty 40 hours, or slightly longer than 
23 per cent. of the time. 







If these 40 hours were devoted to expert performance, your own standard of living 
would improve measurably. 







Let us think that through. Suppose every operator was giving top notch service, such 
as—watching the headway and spacing service wisely, operating safely to prevent accidents, 
treating passengers as he would wish to be treated—with genuine interest and courtesy— 
making suggestions for efficiency or economy where possible, the operation of the railway 
would be greatly improved and he, himself, would benefit. 








The same basic factors apply to all other employees of the system, whatever their 
particular duties. 







All would then be individual experts having a purpose in their jobs. Management 
would need only to guide and co-relate such expert efforts. 







That would be America at its best, the real triumph of collective individualism. 





These are not idle thoughts, but a challenge for your own future—if you think matters 
through. 






* * * 





Arbitration is the peaceful method of resolving differences. Now that a decision has 
been rendered, let us all work together in a spirit of close co-operation in order to serve 
the riding public to the best of our abilities. 







* * * 






A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all the M.T.A. personnel. 


a 
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The Rapid Transit Extension 


Will Feature The “Car of Tomorrow” 


Throughout the East Boston area everyone is 
aware of the construction necessary to extend the 
rapid transit from Maverick station to Orient 
Heights. But there’s much more preparation than 
meets the eye. For one thing, operating all the 
way from Bowdoin station to Orient Heights 
station will call for more cars—40 to be exact. 


High-lights of New Car 


The new cars are really going to be something. 
Streamlined inside and out, they'll be three inches 
higher and fifteen inches longer than the present 
cars. And by changing the body design and re- 
arranging the doors, it will be possible to seat 
four additional passengers. 

Probably the first thing you'll notice will be 
the size of the windows. Made of safety glass 
throughout, they'll measure over four feet wide 
and nearly three feet high. But a real innova- 
tion for the eastern area of Massachusetts will 
be the pantograph—the ‘“‘current collector’ on the 
roof. For these cars will run out into the open 
as well as in the present subway . . . and—when 
they do—they’ll operate from an overhead trolley 
wire instead of the third rail. A catenary type of 
trolley suspension will be the means of obtaining 
the necessary power to do this. These panto- 
graphs, by the way, are similar to what you've 
seen on Boston & Maine cars out around the 


Hoosac Tunnel or on New York, New Haven 
& Hartford cars down on the last leg of the run 
to New York City. 

Like the present East Boston cars, these new 
cars will consist of units of two cars semi-per- 
manently coupled together. This arrangement 
makes it possible to take advantage of economies 
in equipment. 

Inside, the new cars will have seats upholstered 
with a maroon colored fabric. These seats will 
run the length of the car. From floor to evenly 
contoured headlining, the cars will be smoothly 
streamlined. The grab handles and_ stanchions 
will be of stainless steel and the hand holds for 
standees will be attached directly to the ceiling 
instead of being attached to a pipe rail. Every 
effort has been made to eliminate horizontal sur- 
faces or projections, which might collect dirt,— 
even those around the windows. 

For lighting, there will be two rows of fixtures 
flush with the ceiling. They will softly diffuse 
the illumination yet concentrate a good portion 
of the light on the reading level—something pas- 
sengers are sure to appreciate. Winter or sum- 
mer, the temperature will be comfortable and 
you'll discover why a little later on when we ex- 
plain about the heating and cooling arrangement. 

Actually the new cars will be two-thirds as 
long as the present Cambridge subway cars. But 
they'll have a wider door spacing, permitting 
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more rapid loading and unloading of passengers. 
What's more, these cars will be able to start and 
stop more quickly and smoothly. And—thanks 
to new and improved engineering devices—they’II 
offer better, faster schedules on the East Boston 
line, with even greater safety precautions than 
ever before. 


The Story Behind the Car 


Now all this took a great deal of planning. . . 
intricate planning, too. For the M.T.A. could not 
start right in and design any new type of car. The 
officials concerned had to design one that would 
fit the present subway . a car that took into 
consideration such limiting factors as the size and 
clearances of the subway, the length of the subway 
stations, the present method of obtaining power, 
Etc 

Originally, the East Boston tunnel was opened 
for trolley cars and passengers boarded these cars 
at the ground level. It wasn’t until the early 
Twenties that the third rail was installed and the 
platforms built up to their present height. 

That meant that about twenty-five years ago, 
when rapid transit was adopted in the East Boston 
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tunnel, the rapid transit cars had to fit in the 
tunnel designed for ordinary surface type cars. 
The tunnel not only limited the width and height 
of the cars, but also the length . primarily 
because of the curves at Maverick and Bowdoin 
stations. With the extension to Orient Heights, 
the curve at Maverick will be eliminated. The 
Bowdoin curve, which has a radius of 75 feet, 
and which will remain, became the controlling 
factor affecting the final choice of design. 

The elimination of the curve at Bowdoin would 
have permitted the operation of a longer car, but 
to do this would have cost $750,000 without re- 
sulting in any greater operating efficiency, economy 
or passenger comfort. Actually, the carrying ca- 
pacity of the shorter car makes a more flexible 
unit which is more readily adapted to the varying 
demands for passenger service. 


Studied Problem 
with A.T.A. Subcommittee 
Several other railways were also considering the 


purchase of new cars. Accordingly, a subcommit- 
tee of the American Transit Association was 
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formed. This group included representations from 
Chicago, Toronto and Cleveland, as well as from 
Boston. All were interested in obtaining a light 
weight rapid transit car immediately or in the 
near future. 

This committee has agreed on a standardization 
of many of the features of a light weight rapid 
transit car including its general appearance, 
its weight and size, its acceleration, deceleration 
and top speed the general design of the 
motors, control, brakes, and particularly the trucks, 
which are designed for better riding qualities 
and quieter operation. 


Speedier 


The new East Boston cars will be able to de- 
celerate at a rate of three miles per hour per 
second for ordinary stops up to four miles 
per heur per second for emergencies. And the 
cars can be accelerated up to two and a half miles 
per hour per second. This makes it possible to 
speed up the schedule considerably. 


In fact—thanks to engineering developments— 
rapid transit cars have reached the stage where 
they can speed up and slow down pretty much 
the same as automobiles and trackless trolleys. In 
other words, they’re now limited not by what is 
mechanically possible but what is comfortable for 
passengers, especially when there are standees. 

The new cars would be prevented from operat- 
ing at maximum efficiency if they were forced 
to limit themselves to what the present East Bos- 
ton cars can do. Therefore, the existing cars will 
be remodeled to bring them up to the operating 
performance of the new cars. 


Use Overhead Trolley 
Outside Subway 


With regard to power, there will be a change 
in the method of taking current for operation. 
In extending the East Boston rapid transit line out 
into the open, it was decided to switch to over- 
head trolley wire in the form of the catenary type 
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of trolley construction because this type is more 
economical to build and would probably be freer 
of sleet trouble than the third rail. 


Will be Comfortable — 
Summer and Winter 


Rapid transit cars cool off quickly while stand- 
ing in a station with the doors open. Fortunately, 
this is the time when the maximum amount of 
rheostatic heat is available and this heat will be 
utilized by directing a stream of warm air across 
the door opening. Basically, the heating will be 
provided by utilizing the normal electrical losses 
in acceleration and the transformation into heat 
during braking of the energy stored in a moving 
car. This means that the demand load placed on 
M.T.A. power generating facilities and transmis- 
sions will be lessened. There will be auxiliary 
heaters installed to meet heating demands in ex- 
cess of the rheostatic heating capacity. 

In warmer weather, there'll be no need for open 
windows with all the annoying noise and dust 
that go with them. Each car will have four over- 
head fans which will be controlled automatically. 
They will adjust themselves according to the tem- 
perature inside the car, taking into consideration 
the outside temperature, too . . . especially im- 
portant during changing seasons. The fans will 
begin to operate at a minimum speed when the 
temperature reaches around 56 degrees and they'll 
speed up to a maximum speed, bringing in about 
14,000 cubic feet of air, when the temperature 
reaches 86 degrees or more. Yet, with the varia- 
tion in speed and the pattern in which the air is 
drawn into the car, passengers will be aware of 
no uncomfortable draft—only a refreshing breeze. 
By the way, in winter or whenever desirable, this 
outside air can be closed off. 


Will Have Double Doors, 
Polaroid Headlights 


There will be two doorways on each side of the 
new cars. Instead of single doors, these doors 
will be the two-leaf type—that is, double doors 
that will open and close from the center of the 
doorway . . . which, of course, means faster op- 
eration. They will have two door bumpers, each 
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three inches wide, which are standard for all M.T.A. 
subway equipment. 

There will be destination signs at the side and 
end of the car and the cab of the car will be 
equipped with automatic windshield wiper and 
defrosting fan. 

Since the cars will be running out in the open, 
they will have headlights which will make use 
of the safety feature, the famous filtering effect 
of polaroid. To be effective in eliminating dan- 
gerous glare that reduces visibility, polaroid not 
only requires that the lights coming toward you 
have polaroid lenses but that you have a polaroid 
screen to look through. With ordinary highway 
traffic, this is difficult to control as all vehicles 
must be so equipped to be effective, but it can 
be accomplished satisfactorily on rapid transit, 
which operates on a right of way and encounters 
other rapid transit cars only. So—these new cars 
will be equipped with polaroid lenses and _pola- 
roid screens. 

Of course, all cars will be equipped with battery 
lighting also in case of power failure. 


Simplified Control 


The cars will be operated by means of a “‘cines- 
ton,” which is a device including an electrical 
controller, an air brake valve and a “dead man” 
feature, all operated from one handle. It makes 
provision for supplying an air brake, in addition 
to the normal dynamic brake, if additional braking 
is needed, without any further action on the motor- 
man’s part. 


All Around Benefits 
Many and Varied 


The streamlined cars inside and out will not 
only be more attractive to look at and ride in 
but they'll be easier to keep looking their best. 
And because of the mechanical features, some of 
which we described above, maintenance will be 
easier and less expensive. 

Right now plans over at the Rolling Stock and 
Shops in Everett have progressed to the point 
where various builders have been invited to sub- 
mit bids. So—in the not too distant future—we 
can look forward to riding this fascinating “Car 
of Tomorrow” when the rapid transit extension 
in East Boston is put into operation. 
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Engineering and Maintenance Department 
Makes Way For Former Boston Transit 
Department Personnel 


As a result of recent legislation, the transit de- 
partment of the City of Boston has been incor- 
porated in the M.T.A. And to provide office 
space for this additional engineering personnel, 
the Engineering and Maintenance department 
office building in the Charlestown yards has been 
altered and enlarged and the addition was opened 
on December 9th. 

The Arlington avenue end of the building was 
extended by one bay on the first floor and three 
bays on the second floor. This was possible be- 


cause the original building was designed with a 
two bay set-back on the second floor. 
In addition to this increased area, working space 


was also provided by altering the interiors of both 
the first and second floors. relocating the ex- 
isting partitions and lights and installing new ones. 

The work that was performed by the engineer- 
ing personnel of the former travel department has 
now been consolidated into one division of the 
Engineering and Maintenance department. This unit 
has been designated the Subway Construction Divi- 
sion and is under the direction of Arthur V. Lynch, 
Engineer of Subways. Its work, by the way, will be 
distinct from that performed by the Engineering 
division of the department which is under the di- 
rection of John A. Canton, Engineer of Way and 
Structures. 
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To Maintain Tops in Service 
The M.T.A. Takes To The Air 


Although the M.T.A. has had radio equipped 
mobile units since 1944, it wasn’t until December 
2, 1949, that the M.T.A. actually went into the radio 
communications field on a small scale. 

The arrangement since 1944 with the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company permitted 
2-way conversations between a telephone station and 
any mobile unit of the M.T.A. equipped with two- 
way radio. However, this arrangement was discon- 
tinued because the telephone company has been 
getting out of this phase of communications with 
public utilities. 


“Calling KCA 573” 


As a result, M.T.A. now has a radio station— 
KCA 573. It includes fixed and mobile units 
and operates on a high frequency—31,140 kilo- 
cycles. As you may know, that’s the channel set 
aside for Urban Transit Radio Service by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Now—under this present arrangement—when 
you want to communicate with a person in one 
of these mobile units, you call one of the five 
remote control locations. Then the operator there 
transmits the message. 


Control Station at 
Park Square Building 


The main remote control station is in the Park 
Square building office of the Surface Lines Trans- 
portation department. The four other remote 
control stations are known as auxiliary units. One 
of them is located in the General Manager’s office. 
Another is in the Engineering and Maintenance 
Message Center. There is also one in the Arling- 
ton avenue garage of the Rolling Stock and Shops 
department and another in the emergency crew 
dispatch center of the Power department. 

If you’re familiar with the federal regulations, 
you probably know that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission requires supervision of all 
messages from one location. And the master re- 
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mote control unit does this . . . monitoring and 
completely supervising all transmissions and re- 
ceptions. All the incoming and outgoing calls are 
heard on the speaker of this master control and 
the operator of this unit has full control and re- 
sponsibility for the messages put on the air. 


All Stations Can Converse 
With Radio-Equipped Vehicles 


The operator of any one of the five remote loca- 
tions can carry on a conversation with a person in 
any of the radio-equipped mobile units. The com- 
plete conversation can be heard by the operator of 
the master remote control location and by the op- 
erators at the four auxiliary remote control locations. 
Persons in the vehicles can hear all messages origi- 
nating from any remote control unit. Depending 
on the distance between the vehicles—persons in ra- 
dio equipped vehicles can conduct conversations 
between each other and can also hear conversations 
originating from other radio-equipped vehicles. 


Antenna in Albany Street Yard 


The new M.T.A. fixed radio telephone station 
consists of a 250-watt F.M. (frequency modulation) 
transmitter-receiver unit. It is located in the Cen- 
tral substation building in the Albany street yard 
where a coaxial antenna is supported on a mast 
mounted on the roof of the building. To prevent 
the installation from being classified as a hazard 
to air navigation, the overall height of the antenna 
is limited to 140 feet above the ground level. 

This fixed station is completely automatic and 
untended and takes the power for its normal op- 
eration from the Boston Edison Company’s system. 
That’s because of the requirement for 60-cycle 
electricity. Should this regular power supply fail, 
an emergency switch reconnects the radio equip- 
ment automatically to an emergency supply ... a 
motor-generator inverter operated from the sub- 
station control battery. 
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Uses Only One Pair 
of Telephone Lines 


A metallic telephone circuit of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company connects the 
Park Square building master remote control station 
to the transmitter-receiver. This unit puts the 
transmitter on and off the air and controls all the 
functions of transmission and reception over one 
pair of telephone wires. 

All remote control units are equipped with loud 
speakers and the volume can be controlled to suit the 
location. A visual signal indicates when the fixed 
station transmitter is in use, thus preventing the 
possibility of more than one person trying to speak 
over the air at a time. 


Twenty Vehicles Equipped 
With Two-Way Radio 


Naturally the railway’s radio communication 
facilities have been of great value during emer- 










Auxiliary Remote Control 
General Manager's Office 





Auxiliary Remote Control 


Rolling Stock and Shops Dept. 
Arlington Avenue Garage 







Radio Equipped Vehicles 


4 Emergency Trucks 
Rolling Stock and Shops Dept. 


1 Emergency Truck “/ 
Power Dept. 
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How the various departments of the M.T.A. 
are kept in constant communication through 
M.T.A.’s radio station “KCA-573” 


Master Remote Control Station 


Surface Lines Transportation Department 
Park Square Building 


Transmitter — Receiver 
Albany Street Yard 


gencies. An indication of their effectiveness can 
be measured by the growth of these facilities dur- 
ing the past five years. Back in 1944, for example, 
when radio-telephone was originally installed, there 
was only one radio equipped vehicle. One year later 
the number of such vehicles had increased to six- 
teen and at present there are twenty vehicles in 
constant radio-telephone communication—ready and 
able to shoot out to trouble spots without delay. 

Of the twenty radio equipped vehicles at the 
present time, eight are installed in supervisory 
cars of the Surface Lines Transportation Depart- 
ment . .. four in the emergency trucks of the 
Rolling Stock and Shops department . . . four in 
the supervisory cars of the Engineering and Main- 
tenance department . . . also one in the emergency 
truck and two supervisory cars of the Power de- 
partment. 

Thus, the fastest method of communication plays 
its part in unifying the various departments of the 
M.T.A. so that they may continue to serve not 
only as effectively as possible but with the utmost 
speed as well. 


Auxiliary Remote Control 
Eng. and Maint. Dept. 












Message Center 





















Auxiliary Remote Control 
Power Dept. 


Emergency Crew Dispatch Center 









Radio Equipped Vehicles 






1 Executive Car 


8 Supervisory Cars 
Surface Lines Trans. Dept. 


4 Supervisory Cars 
Eng. and Maint. Dept. 


2 Supervisory Cars 
Power Dept. 
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M.T.A. Power Plants Have Switched 
to Oil — Large Ten Months’ Savings 


Early in October when most everyone was talking 
about the way Joe Page was pitching the Yanks to 
their World Series win over Brooklyn, the M.T.A. 
power plant at Lincoln Wharf was also making a bit 
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Here’s how the average cost of a barrel of oil at the 
South Boston plant . . . where some oil has been 
used since 1946 . . . compares to the equivalent 
price of coal at the Lincoln power plant . . . where 
only coal has been used up until October 6, 1949. 
The sharp drop in the price of fuel oil since the be- 
ginning of this year has made it more economical 
to produce energy by using oil instead of coal. 
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of history on its own. For on October 6th this plant 
used oil as fuel for the first time. Since the South 
Boston plant was already equipped to do so, it meant 
that now both M.T.A. power plants were ready to 
supply the entire electrical load of the M.T.A. by 
steam made from burning oil. 

The four largest boilers at the South Boston Power 
Plant—which are capable of producing 680,000 
pounds of steam an hour—were rebuilt back in 1946 
so that either oil or coal could be burned in the 
boilers. And early in October of this year the same 
type of conversion was completed on the four boilers 
at the Lincoln power plant so that it, too, can now 
utilize its entire capacity of 720,000 pounds of steam 
an hour by burning either oil or coal. 


Why the Change? 


As you probably know, since early days the basic 
fuel for generating electricity along the eastern sea- 
board has been coal. However, in 1949—due to an 
excess supply of residual fuel oil—the price of fuel 
oil was reduced . . . so much so that it became more 
economical to produce energy by using oil instead 
of coal. Thus—although the South Boston power 
plant had facilities to burn fuel oil since 1946—the 
M.T.A. did not use fuel oil extensively until this 
year. 

The nearby chart—which compares the price of 
coal and the equivalent price of fuel oil—shows how 
sharply the price of oil has dropped since the begin- 
ning of this year. So it’s easy to understand why so 
many large electrical companies—as well as the 
M.T.A.—have changed over from coal to oil for a 
large part of their fuel requirements. 

The oil which the M.T.A. uses is the part that’s 
left over from a barrel of crude oil after the gasoline, 
kerosene, domestic fuel oil and lubricating oil have 
been withdrawn. This residual oil is heavy. In fact, 
it must be heated in order to make it flow. That’s 
why the oil is delivered to the M.T.A. power plants 
at approximately 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Solving the Storage Problem 
at South Boston 


When the price of fuel oil dropped so sharply 
early this year, the M.T.A. had to arrange for a con- 
stant supply of this residual oil. Which, of course, 
called for storage facilities. Now the tanks out at 
South Boston were designed for emergency supply 
only. They can hold 40,000 gallons which sounds 
like a good supply until you realize that this amount 
can be used up in just five hours of steady operation. 

As you probably know, White Fuel Corporation 
owns a large fuel storage capacity right next to the 
M.T.A.’s South Boston power plant. Engineering 
studies and competitive prices were obtained for the 
furnishing of oil to the M.T.A. And they showed 
that it was more economical for the White Fuel 
Corporation to install additional tanks which would 
be available to supply the increased needs of the 
M.T.A. 

So—by means of a short pipe line—the White 
Fuel Corporation’s storage capacity of twenty million 
gallons was connected directly to the 40,000-gallon 
storage tanks of the M.T.A. In this way a continu- 
ous and adequate supply of No. 6 fuel oil was as- 
sured. And, if you’ve been over that way recently, 
you've probably noticed some of those ocean-going 
tankers delivering oil to South Boston for consump- 
tion in the M.T.A. boilers. By the way, those large 
tankers bring oil from down around the Gulf of 
Mexico and from Central and South America—four 
million gallons of it at a time. 








The oil pumping and heating in- 
stallation at Lincoln power station 
was completed early in October. 
It will help reduce operating ex- 
penses by cutting down the cost of 
furnishing electricity for the M.T.A. 


The new storage tank recently 
completed at the Lincoln power 
plant can hold 66,000 gallons of 
fuel oil. Tank has a protective 
dyke surrounding it. 


Storage at Lincoln Plant 


Now the situation at the Lincoln power plant was 
different. First of all, there was no large wholesale 
oil dealer in the vicinity. Also, there wasn’t enough 
land around Lincoln Wharf on which adequate tanks 
could be built—tanks large enough to store supplies 
delivered direct by barge or tanker. Therefore, a 
66,000-gallon storage tank, with a protective dyke, 
was built on the water side of the Lincoln power 
plant. An adequate supply of fuel is kept on hand 
by means of continuous tank truck deliveries. 
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Then, while the tank was being built, piping and 
equipment were installed at the Lincoln power plant 
to bring the oil from the tanks into the boilers. The 
nearby diagram explains how this is done. 


Will Pay for Itself in Three Months 


To equip the Lincoln power plant so that it could 
burn No. 6 fuel oil required an investment of 
$50,000. It is estimated, however, that inside of 
three months the entire amount will be returned to 
the M.T.A. in reduced operating expenses. As a 
matter of fact, the Authority has already saved 
$150,000 at South Boston so far this year by burning 
oil instead of coal. 


The Authority expects to use about 31,000 barrels 
—about 1,302,000 gallons—of oil a month at the 
Lincoln plant . . . the equivalent of 7,090 net tons 
of coal. All in all, the Authority expected to burn a 
total of 2,664,000 gallons of this No. 6 fuel oil in 
both plants during November to generate electricity. 
The average cost, by the way, is 5.04¢ a gallon. 


Of course, the contracts for the fuel oil being 
consumed at the two generating stations have been 
awarded on the basis of competitive bidding. As a 
result, it is believed that the M.T.A. is now buying 
this fuel oil as favorably as any manufacturer or 


utility north of the Cape Cod Canal. 


Schematic diagram shows how oil is transmitted from the tanks to the boilers at the Lincoln power 


plant. First the temperature of the oil is raised 


to 200 degrees Fahrenheit by means of a heater. 


Then it is pumped to the boilers at 300 pounds pressure. The heat and the pressure combine to 


atomize the oil into a fine spray which is burned inside the boiler when it is mixed with the proper 


amount of preheated air. 
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Ailantic Avenue Station Will Open Soon 


Atlantic avenue station will be opened early in 
1950. This new station building of limestone 
and polished granite has been erected on the 
northerly side of State street and extends through 
to Commerce street. It will have fare collection 
facilities, four electric stairways to replace the old 
elevators and a new emergency exit from the 
tunnel opening out on the northerly sidewalk at 
State street. 

The building replaces the old structure at the 
same location which was erected back in 1902. 
As you recall, the old station was equipped with 
four elevators to carry passengers from the subway 
platform to the street level and up to the Atlantic 
avenue elevated before the elevated structure was 
removed in 1942. 

The new electric stairways, you'll be interested 
to know, are the latest cleat-step reversible type. 
They will operate from the floor above the train 
level up to the lobby of the new station building. 
Approximately 84 feet long and two feet wide, 
they operate at a speed of 90 feet per minute and 
each one can carry up to 4,000 people per hour. 


During the morning rush hours three of the 
stairways will operate ‘up’ and one will operate 
“down”. During the evening rush hour this pro- 
cedure will be reversed. 
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Front row, lett to right: Christopher L. Gambon, Sr., Thomas F. Spelman, John R. Tuffey, James H. Duf- 
fey, James C. Barrie, James F. Scanlan and Charles L. Grant. Second row, left to right: John F. Cal- 
lahan, Frederick W. Hanson, William J. Carney, Thomas J. Butler, Harold A. MacEwen, Thomas P. 
Hines, John J. Callahan and Fred F. Blackden. 


M.T.A. Employees Credit Union 
Elects Five Directors 


The annual meeting of the Credit Union was Fred F. Blackden, transportation department 
held on Monday, November 21, in the assembly Thomas P. Hines, power department 
room at Sullivan square terminal. In addition to Harold A. MacEwen, transportation depart- 
the regular order of business, ballots were cast to ment 
fill five vacancies on the board of directors and James F. Scanlan, power department 
the following men were elected to serve on the Thomas F. Spelman, transportation depart- 
board for the next three years: ment 
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As most of you know, the Credit Union was 
incorporated back on February 11, 1936, under 
the name of Boston Elevated Employees Credit 
Union. It was organized as a credit union, with 
a charter from the Commissioner of Banks of 
Massachusetts and a capitalization of $2,750 and 
244 members. Since then it has grown steadily 
until today it includes 6,025 members and assets 
of $818,000. Last year, on December 14th, the 
name was changed to the M.T.A. Employees Credit 
Union. 


During the past fourteen years personal loans 
for provident purposes have totaled over nine million 
and a half dollars—$9,539,300 to be exact. 


The first offices of the credit union were located 
at Sullivan square terminal but as the membership 


/ 


Surface Lines 


Actually this quick quiz 


is strictly on the level. 


...to shut noisily. 
. .cut by sweeping strokes. 
. . glide along. 
.land surrounded by water. 


. .dormant. 


..make a slave of. 


1 
2: 
as 
4. 
ay 
6. 
qs 
8. 


....aversion or distaste. 
..thin, slim. 


. . drive out from hiding. 


(Answers on Page 98) 





..arm covering of a garment. 
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increased the union had to move to more adequate 
quarters at 308 Boylston street and on August 
10, 1945, the present location in Room 457, Park 
Square Building, was obtained. 


The Credit Union officers are James H. Duffey, 
president; John R. Tuffey, first vice president; 
James C. Barrie, second vice president; Thomas 
F. Spelman, treasurer; Christopher L. Gambon, Sr., 
assistant treasurer; Charles L. Grant, clerk; and 
James F. Scanlan, attorney. 


In addition to the officers and the five newly 
elected members, Thomas J. Butler, John F. Calla- 
han, John J. Callahan, William J. Carney and Fred- 
erick WW. Hanson are the other members of the board 
of directors. 


Invitation 
to Veterans 


Metropolitan Post No. 3, Legion of Guards- 
men, was organized by M.T.A. employees in Octo- 
ber, 1948. Since its inception, the Post has been 
very active and now boasts a membership of 145. 

This year, on October 28, a Ladies Auxiliary 
was instituted and at the same meeting the newly 
elected officers of the Post were installed. 


The Post is interested in obtaining new mem- 
bers. Those eligible for membership are past or 
present members of National or State Guard, Air 
Civil Patrol, Naval Reserve, Naval Militia, Coast 
Guard (T) Reserve or any past or present mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States. 
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Honesty Commended 


On the bus to Ashmont, August 23rd, I lost 
my Shawmut Bank Book with $20 in it. Driver 
#1170 turned both in at Mattapan and the Starter 
took them to the Shawmut branch at Mattapan. 
I wish to have the honesty of these men known 
and am writing to express my sincere thanks. 


Alert Guard 0470 


I was on the Forest Hills Train just before noon 
on September 12th. Near Northampton. street, 
when two young chaps opposite me took out a 
pack of cigarettes near Northhampton street, Guard 
#0470 called out, “No Smoking please!”” They 
stopped and reluctantly put the smokes back in their 
pockets. I see so many cases of M.T.A. men who 
make no effort to enforce the No Smoking rules 
that it is a pleasure to report one who did and did 
it well. 


Helpful Inspector 89 


On October 22, I left my brief case containing 
important books, on the bus at Eliot monument, 
Jamaica Plain. Inspector +89 there obligingly 
drove me in his car part way up Green street to 
meet the bus. Happily, the case was retrieved. 
I wish to congratulate the M.T.A. on having such 
a willing and helpful employee and to repeat my 
gratitude. 


Service Plus Courtesy 


On September 8th, I rode car 3237 from North 
Station to Cleveland Circle, arriving at 7:30 P.M. 
In many years of travel I have seldom ridden with 
a more patient or courteous driver. He answered 
innumerable questions, gave directions and called 
stops and he drove and stopped smoothly. All in 
all it was, I’m sure, what you want M.T.A. service 
to be. I thought you'd like to know how one 
rider feels. 


Considerate Operator 1799 


I was so impressed by the courtesy and con- 
sideration of Operator 1799 on a recent ride from 
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Our Riders WRITE 


Harvard Square to Arlington Heights I feel com- 
pelled to write you. 


He was courteous and pleasant to all customers. 
But when he saw an aged, heavy man on crutches 
waiting for his car he stopped, went outside and 
assisted him up the steps and saw him safely to a seat 
before starting up again. He learned where the man 
wished to get off. Then when he approached the 
stop he signalled the man and told him to remain 
seated until the car stopped. Your driver assisted the 
crippled man to the street, stepped out and stopped 
traffic until the man was on the sidewalk. He thanked 
the truck drivers for waiting and we proceeded on 
our way. 


I felt that you would want him to know that such 
service is appreciated by your patrons. 


Operator 850 Cheerful, Kind 


Being blind, I appreciate assistance at times. I 
have received the utmost courtesy from everyone con- 
nected with the M.T.A. They are a great bunch of 
fellows—especially Operator +850 around Ded- 
ham, Jamaica Plain and Roslindale. 


He is a darn good operator—one of the few that 
calls out all the stops along his line and he’s helpful 
and courteous at all times. I have noticed him over 
a period of years and he seems to get better natured 
as time passes. 


The first Saturday I rode to the end of the Dedham 
Line and he offered to see me to the sidewalk. The 
next Saturday he asked, ‘Going to the end of the 
line again?” I said he needn’t bother assisting me 
but he replied, ‘I have to wait a few minutes before 
starting back anyway.’’ Since he approaches all his 
riders with equal courtesy and helpfulness, I thought 
I should call it to someone’s attention. 


Operator 3371 Comes Through 


You are to be congratulated! I have had many 
criticisms—to both your advantage and disadvantage 
—but never had occasion before to call attention to 
one of your drivers. 


Because of the rather serious tie-up on September 
23d, many people were late for work. But for the 
kind consideration of Operator #3371, our delay 
would have been much greater. He not only stopped 





to take on passengers at street car stops on the Fells- 
way but he did his best to maneuver his bus through 
the heavy traffic to reach Sullivan square in the short- 
est possible time. It was a pleasure to ride the 
M.T.A. this morning, even though the ride was, to 
say the least, an unusual and eventful one. 


Operator 1782 “On The Ball” 


Perhaps a report has been turned in on a maniac 
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auto driver last Tuesday. He came out of the Arbor- 
way and crossed in front of a trolley at South Street 
just as Operator #1782 was about to turn. Only 
God's divine grace and the superb work of that fine 
motorman prevented death. 


It was such a dreadful thing to do I reported the 
registration number to Registrar King because that 
auto driver should not be allowed to drive. And 
Operator #41782 sure knows his job. 





What A Disposition! 


(A Bus Driver Thinks It Over) 


That’s what they used to say about me. “What 
a disposition that guy’s got.” I heard them. In fact, 
they made sure I heard them. You see, I used to 
blow my top every once in a while, like a couple 
of months ago. 

You know how it is when you're driving a bus 
sometimes. Nothing goes right. Traffic’s heavy. 
You're starting and stopping all the time. Every- 
one seems to hold you up. People have nothing but 
big bills and they’re slow getting on and off and 
they're all asking for some kind of information. 

Well, I landed on this fellow a couple of months 
ago when he gave me a transfer four stops beyond 
the Square. That was before we stopped giving out 
transfers. He didn’t look like a chiseler, so I could 
have soft pedaled and still got my point across about 
not being able to accept the transfer because the 
stop wasn’t a transfer point. But the way I was 
feeling I read him off. 

Well, he got burned up too. “At least you could 
be polite about it,” he answered. “I’m new here. 
I’m just in from Ohio. It’s my first ride on the 
M.T.A. And I'll never forget it.” Then as an 
afterthought, he asked, ‘Do all Boston drivers have 
dispositions like you?” 

Of course, I felt a little foolish then but I wouldn't 
back down. “How’d you like to drive a bus in and 
out of traffic during the rush hour,” I shouted back, 
“trying to make a light and change bills with all 
you people crowding around me like this?” 

“You can bet they’re not up here because of your 


magnetic personality,” he snapped. 

Just then a cute red headed girl standing beside 
him said, “Better save your breath. I've been riding 
with him for nearly six months now and I haven't 
seen him crack a smile yet. He probably never will 
unless he gets overtime for it.” 

I didn’t say anything but I did catch a look at 
myself in the mirror. To be honest with you, I 
really looked like one of those masks kids wear 
on Hallowe’en. And it got me thinking. I began 
to wonder if not smiling and being so played out 
at the end of the day mightn’t be tied up together 
some way. Then I remembered reading somewhere 
that it takes more effort to frown than smile. 

That’s when I decided I'd nothing to lose by 
keeping my temper, by trying to be friendly, by even 
smiling a bit now and then. 

No kidding, it works. Maybe it’s just my imagin- 
ation but I don’t feel nearly as tired as I used to 
going home these nights. And I’ve been getting a 
real kick out of the job. Of course I’ve had plenty 
of reason to lose my head since. But after I cool off 
I generally find there are two sides to a story — 
just like the fellow from Ohio not knowing about 
transfers. 

And want to know something? That little red- 
head’s been smiling back at me these days when she 
gets on the bus. “How come you never used to 
smile, before?’ she asked me yesterday. “You're 
really not hard to look at when you show your teeth 
like that.”’ 
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NEWS NOTES 


Mass. Station and Bennett Street Carhouse 


Are Ready for Trackless Trolleys Now 


Trackless trolley service is scheduled to operate 
early next year between Harvard square and Massa- 
chusetts station. To make this possible, alterations 
have been made on the surface level at Massachusetts 
station as well as at the Bennett street carhouse where 
the trolleys will be serviced and repaired. 


Alterations at Mass. Station 


The Boylston street end of the station was re- 
constructed. To allow sufficient room for track- 
less trolleys, a single opening was provided by 





removing the columns and “I beams which di- 


vided the entrance into two openings. The new 
single opening has been spanned with a huge steel 
“T’ beam which is 6214 feet long, 3 feet deep 
and weighs 300 pounds per foot. Incidentally it 
was installed at night after the regular operations 


had ended since service had to be maintained at 
the station. 


Cast concrete safety standards were also erected 
and new masonry white lines also installed. 


Alterations at Bennett Street 


To provide the additional room needed to serv- 
ice and repair the trackless trolleys that will op- 
erate on the proposed line, alterations have been 
made at Bennett street, in Section B of the car- 
house and in the nearby yard. 


Concrete floors were installed, also two air com- 
pressors and a trackless trolley hoist similar to 
the type previously installed at Clarendon Hill and 
Park street carhouses. Tracks in the carhouse and 
yard were removed and the yard was paved with 
bituminous asphalt. 


The pits in the carhouse have been extended 
and the heating, sprinkler and air piping systems 
have been altered. The general lighting and the 
pit lighting were also improved to provide the 
necessary illumination for working on_trackless 
trolleys. 
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Part of the new trackless trolley construction at Neponset Circle. 


More Trackless Trolley Service Added 


To permit the substitution of additional track- 
less trolleys for car and motor buses, the conversion 
of line construction has continued during the year. 


Neponset to Fields Corner 

Out between Neponset Circle and Fields Cor- 
ner station, work was begun on July 25. Line 
equipment was installed and poles set as required 

. . from Neponset Circle to Adams street along 
Neponset avenue . along Adams street to Gib- 
son street and along Gibson street to Dorches- 
ter avenue. There it was connected with the existing 
trackless trolley construction. The work was com- 
pleted on September 15th and then on October 19th 


a trackless trolley coach made a trial run over the 
route. December 10th, revenue service was 1n- 
augurated. 


Hancock to Peabody Circle 


As you'll probably recall, the original plans tor 
equipping the Roxbury-Dorchester area for track- 
less trolleys included Columbia road from Han- 
cock street to Peabody Circle in Franklin Park. 
Actual construction was begun on August 24th 
and completed on November 15th. Then, also 
on December 10th, revenue service was inaugurat- 
ed along this route. 


Newly constructed trolley loop at Peabody square, Franklin Park. 
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Park Squarers Begin 
New Bowling League 


For quite a while now, the M.T.A. employees 
located in the Park Square Building have felt that 
they'd like to enjoy each other’s company when 
they weren’t preoccupied with their official duties. 
So—taking their cue from the various shops and 
carhouses who solved the dilemma years ago by 
means of a bowling league—they have also formed 
a bowling league. The league meets once a week, 
on Thursday nights, at the Huntington Alleys. 


Incidentally, the response to the call for inter- 
ested parties was so great that there were enough 
bowlers for twelve full teams, with ten “‘spare’’ 
bowlers who are called upon from time to time 
to fill in for absentees. 


To equalize the competition and make sure that 
each team will have a fair chance to top the 
league, everyone bowled on temporary teams for 
three weeks to establish an average. Then each 
individual average was computed and each bowler 
assigned to a team in accordance with this average. 
Naturally this was a tedious job but those handling 
it did so well that the resulting teams had overall 
averages which varied no more than two pins. As 
a result, the matches have been close and in- 
teresting. 

At the moment, indications point to a very 
successful season and suggest that the league will 
continue to grow. 


Original M.T.A. Bowling League 
Operating with Fewer Teams 


With the new bowling league bouncing into the 
news, the original M.T.A. bowling league resumed 
its activities which have been going on for a number 
of years. For this season, six teams are in the league. 
Although completely organized for this year, the 
league would welcome the addition of several teams 
in order to increase competition. The league meets 
Monday nights at the Park Square Bowladrome in 
Boston. 

At mid-November Salem street had a comfortable 
lead of 25-3 over second-place Bartlett garage 
which has an 18-10 record. Division Three—with 
only two wins in 28 matches—seems to be having 
a difficult time getting started. 
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Perhaps next season will find a greater interest 
in bowling so that this league will again take its 
place as one of the larger leagues in the city. But 
for this year the bowlers will have to make up in 
quality what they’re missing in quantity. 


Somerville Garage 
Suburban Softball Champ 


Suburban The M.T.A. finally came up with a 
Municipal winner — Somerville garage — in the 
League third year of the Suburban Municipal 

Softball League. And to make this a 
real M.T.A. year, the Watertown carhouse won 
the second place playoffs. Competition was keen 
throughout the season and kept the players’ interest 
alive right down to the final game. 


While there’s some talk that a few of the league 
members won't field a team next year, past experi- 
ence suggests that the league will operate again 
even though there may be fewer teams. No doubt 
interested players on any teams planning to with- 
draw will find berths on the rosters of other league 
teams and thus produce an even closer race for 
the pennant next year. 


Congratulations to Somerville garage, the new 
champions. And best of luck to the league next 
year! 


Rapid Transit Wins 
as M.T.A. League Folds 


M.T.A. News about the M.T.A. League is scarce 
League because of the indifference on the part 

of the teams participating. From the 
meager reports received, apparently the Rapid 
Transit team came out on top. 


From present indications, Rapid Transit seems 
interested in playing again next year. There has 
been some indication that the Arborway team would 
like to play also. To do so, they'll have to transfer 
to the Suburban League because the M.T.A. League 
has disbanded for the time being. 


If any of the other teams or individual members 
wish to participate in the softball activities next year, 
they should contact some one of the officials of the 
Suburban Municipal Softball League. 
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salem Street Veterans Honored by Fellow Workers 
at Dedication Exercises of Memorial Tablet 





On Armistice Day the men of Salem street sta- 
tion dedicated a memorial tablet to their fellow 
workers who served in World War II. The un- 
veiling of the tablet was made by Henry Shea, 
father of Robert Q. Shea, who, with J. C. Landry, 
T. J. Lawless and R. H. Tarbell, gave his life in 
the cause of freedom. 


A parade, led by Andrew A. Zamperelli, Com- 
mander of the Medford Post V.F.W., preceded 
the exercises with Inspector Walter R. Jones, Chief 
Marshal, and Inspector Ernest W. Howe, Chief 
of Staff. Included in the various units were M.T.A. 
employees, city officials and representatives of 
various veterans organizations. 


Andrew S. Scott, Commander of the Department 
of Massachusetts Legion of Guardsmen, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies of the dedication services and 
he was introduced by Joseph Fahey, Business Agent 
of the Carmen’s Union, Local No. 589. 


The dedicatory address was made by State 
Senator Sumner G. Whittier and other speakers 
included Secretary of State Edward J. Cronin, Jr., 


eal 


Father Bowen blessing the 
Memorial Tablet during 
the dedication exercises at 
the Salem street station. 
To the left of the tablet is 
John J. Flanagan, member 
of the committee. To the 
right is Henry A. Shea, 
father of Bob, one of the 
four workers from Salem 
street who died in the 
service of their country. 


Rep. Michael F. Skerry and John C. Carey, Presi- 
dent of Carmen’s Union, Local No. 589. Other 
speakers included representatives from the M.T.A.: 
Charles A. McCarron, General Claims Attorney, 
and William J. Carney, Assistant Superintendent 
of Surface Lines Transportation. 


The invocation was by Rev. W. C. Pixler, pastor 
of the Otis street Methodist Church, benediction 
by Rabbi Alvin M. Poplack of the Medford Jew- 
ish Community Center and the blessing of the 
tablet by Rev. John E. Bowen, of the Immaculate 
Conception Church, Malden, whose father was the 
late Stephen Bowen, M. T. A. Supervisor. 


In addition to Mr. Scott, the Metropolitan Post 
No. 3, Legion of Guardsmen, was represented by 
Department Adjutant Arthur F. Reilly, while Mrs. 
Andrew S. Scott represented the Ladies Auxiliary. 
Music was furnished by St. Joseph’s Band. Com- 
mittee in charge of the inspiring ceremonies was 
headed by Chairman Thomas D. Kelley and in- 
cluded John J. Reilly, John McLaughlin, Thomas 
P. Craven, Henry Shields, Daniel J. Duggan, John 
J. Flanagan and John F. O’Brien. 
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Most Surface Riders Can Now Interchange Inside Dudley Station 


Since the date of the fare change on August 6th, 
5¢ local riders have alighted from surface vehicles 
and boarded other surface vehicles outside the 
Dudley station. However, on October 8th, the 
lower level at Dudley station became an “‘open 
area’, thus permitting most passengers to change 
inside the station from one 5¢ local surface line 
to another. 


Passengers are now able to make connections 
between the following lines at the lower level of 
Dudley station: 


City Point-Dudley station car line 

Massachusetts station-Dudley station car or bus 
line 

Allston-Dudley station bus line 

Centre and South streets-Dudley station bus line 

Heath street and South Huntington avenue- 
Dudley station bus line 

Egleston station-Dudley station bus line 


Now passengers arriving on any of the six track- 
less trolley lines ending at the upper level of the 
East Loop can go down to the lower level and 
connect with any of the six lines operating from 
the lower level. 


Any passengers who arrive at the lower level 
and wish to board an outbound trackless trolley 
line from Dudley station without paying 10¢ at 
the passimeters will continue to board these track- 
less trolleys at the first stop outside Dudley station. 


The following trackless trolley lines terminate 
at the East Loop: 


Kane Square-Dudley station 

Fields Corner station-Dudley station 

Ashmont station-Dudley station, via Talbot 
avenue 

Ashmont station-Dudley station, via Washing- 
ton street 

Seaver loop-Dudley station 

Grove Hall-Dudley station 


The fare on all twelve surface lines—car, bus 
or trackless trolley—continues at 5¢ for a single 
ride. 


Incidentally, to bring about this desirable inter- 
change inside the station, the fences at the lower 
level were relocated and a new concrete stairway 
was built from the unloading platform at the East 
Loop to the lower level. 





3-Level Crossing at 
Sullivan Square Should Relieve 
Traffic Congestion 


In its all-out battle to relieve traffic congestion, 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Works 
has tackled another bottleneck—this time at Sulli- 
van square. 


When proposed construction ts finished, you won't 
know the old square. For there will be three 
levels to take care of vehicular traffic. To handle 
“through traffic’ quickly and smoothly, there will 
be an underpass from Rutherford avenue to Alford 
street and an overpass from Rutherford avenue to 
Mystic avenue and Broadway. This will relieve 
most of the heavy load on the street level where 
the present circle will be enlarged and pedestrians 
moving to and from the M.T.A. station won't have 
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to shuttle between those interminable lines of 


through traffic. 


As this issue goes to press, bids are being 
opened and by the time you're reading this no 
doubt the newspapers will be announcing the 
awarding of the bids for construction. It is ex- 
pected that actual work will begin some time after 
the first of the year. 


Answers to Quiz 
(How many did you know?) 
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74 Employees Awarded Service Emblems 


On October 1st, the semi-annual exchange of long service emblems was made for the sec- 
ond half of 1949. The first emblem—a 40-year pin—was awarded to fifty-five employees. 
Sixteen more received the 45-year pin while three entered the 50-year class. 


Now 395 Active Employees Hold Long Service Emblems 


The active employees who have been awarded 
long-service emblems now number 395: 


50-year Emblem 14 
45-year Emblem 60 
40-year Emblem 321 


Entered the 50-Year Class 
ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 





MOSES LAW, Carhouse repairman 


R.T.L. TRANSPORTATION 





PATRICK O'NEILL, motorman JOHN A. WILTSHIRE, gateman 
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Entered the 45-Year Class 


ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
T. E. Fitzpatrick, foreman 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Joseph A. Howard, assistant Peter J. Manning, /7neman 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


P. G. Porter, foreman 


TRANSPORTATION 
Surface Lines 
Patrick J. Donahue, operator Duncan A. Macuspic, starter 
Patrick J. Dwyer, operator Francis P. Powell, starter 
Edward S. Fisher, starter Robert E. Ryan, starter 


Patrick J. Linden, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 
Robert H. Buxton, fowerman William J. O'Hara, guard 
Abraham Cohen, towerman Ralph Shutzman, gvard 
Clarence Cook, guard 


Entered the 40-Year Class 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


William C. O'Connor, investigator 


ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
Daniel J. Cronin, drawbrid ge operator J. B. Flaherty, swpervisor, yards and stores 
Axel J. Hakanson, foreman carpenter 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
Robert A. Balkan, swbstation operator Edward J. Murphy, wegher 
Wilber W. Hayes, system operator Serefin S. Silva, watertender 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Forrest W. Carroll, purchasing agent 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Samuel F. Baird, carhouse repairman Patrick M. Delaney, carhouse repairman 


Angelo Clemente, carhouse repairman Forest R. MacInnes, asst. foreman electrical worker 
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TIMETABLE DEPARTMENT 


John Bicknell, sapervisor 


TRANSPORTATION 


Surface Lines 


Warren E. Barr, starter 
Dennis M. Coen, operator 
George W. Corney, operator 
James B. Craven, operator 
Joseph B. Delaney, zs pector 
Joseph E. Dunn, operator 
Thomas F. Dynan, conductor 
Harry Eaton, district supervisor 
Frederick E. Fay, operator 
John Fay, operator 

Michael J. Forde, operator 
Eugene G. Gough, operator 
George F. Greene, operator 
William F. Killion, conductor 


Matthew F. Lyden, operator 
James A. Mace, mms pector 
Harry MacKay, operator 
Daniel McDonald, inspector 
Thomas F. McGann, operator 
Fred H. McIntosh, 7nspector 
Frank P. McNamara, operator 
Wilfred McVeigh, conductor 
Andrew C. Moran, operator 
Howard E. Raynard, operator 
James R. Rogers, operator 
John H. Sullivan, operator 
Francis S. Tenney, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


John J. Cronin, guard 

Daniel J. Donoghue, motorman 
Francis L. Hannigan, yardmaster 
Bertram P. Hazen, collector 
Benjamin V. Jacobs, guard 


John Jordan, warder 

Wallace E. Manuel, motorman 
Mrs. Alice L. McKenna, collector 
Harold A. Smith, motorman 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


James E. Bateman, station receiver 
Walter E. Fleming, station receiver 
John H. Moran, treasurer 


Herbert E. Russell, recezving cashier 


Timothy Shannon, assistant to receiving cashier 


With the Pensioners 


Forty-nine names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1181. A 
list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Gad R. Bartlett, technical engineer 
Angelo Capuano, paver 

John J. Connors, operator 
William E. Collins, operator 


Charles E. Davis, technical engineer 


Charles F. Davis, operator 
Denis A. Devaney, operator 
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John J. Donovan, blacksmith 
Michael F. Doyle, chief investigator of claims 
Claes E. Ericsson, operator 


© John H. Fay, operator 


Alice C. Fennelly, collector 
Jeremiah J. Geary, starter 
George W. Gilman, operator 
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Benjamin J. Gott, operator 
Albert E. Heal, starter 

Robert E. Hurd, janitor 

James E. Igo, night crew foreman 
Albin Johnson, operator 

Thomas J. Keane, operator 
Edward J. Kennedy, operator 
Thomas F. Kenney, operator 
Thomas P. Landrigan, pipe fitter 
Patrick Larkin, conductor 
Cornelius Leary, operator 
Francis X. Lundgren, operator 
Joseph H. Martin, carpenter 
James Masterson, operator 
William P. McCormack, carpenter 
John A. Mclsaac, operator 
Angus R. McLellan, operator 
Patrick J. Murphy, operator 


Thomas M. Nash, operator 

James O'Connor, heating plant fireman 
James Patterson, operator 

John Powers, operator 

Michael J. Reilly, operator 

George Sears, blacksmith 

Hugh A. Sharp, machinist 

Abraham Shuman, sw7tchman 

Jules I. Sirois, operator 

James F. Smith, operator 

Patrick J. Spellman, service car helper 
Maurice A. Sullivan, station receiver 
Jacob B. Treible, operator 

Theodore A. Vautrinot, pattern maker 
James J. Waters, operator 

Tarcious Webb, porter 

Albert P. Whelan, operator 


Deceased Employees 


During the past three months, 43 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 19 were from the active list and 24 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


James E. Ambrose, car cleaner, 1923 


Edward J. Browne, general helper, 1945 


Thomas F. Carney, towerman, 1911 
Patrick Connolly, trackman, 1921 
Robert W. Coombs, operator, 1910 


James J. Cunniff, carhouse repairman, 1912 


Ralph J. Daigle, trackman, 1945 
*Charles Donohue, operator, 1918 
William H. Flynn, wireman, 1945 
Edward R. Gardner, inspector, 1913 


Theodore M. R. Harris, porter, 1928 
Joseph W. Myers, collector, 1942 

John E. Nelson, dispatcher, 1923 

Daniel T. O'Connor, conductor, 1910 
Denis F. O'Sullivan, operator, 1911 
Clarence A. Payson, guard, 1911 

John J. Sullivan, track repairman, 1916 
Fenton B. Thomas, /aborer, 1946 

Otto J. Whittier, carhouse repairman, 1912 


From Pensioned Group 


Neil Brennan, operator, 1892 
William J. Cody, bridgeman, 1908 
John W. Crafts, operator, 1909 
Robie C. Davis, inspector, 1912 
Joseph E. Duggan, conductor, 1888 


Mrs. Florence M. Fisher, collector, 1916 


John P. Garland, operator, 1900 
Henry A. Hurley, operator, 1901 


Louis D. Jones, machine specialist, 1902 . 


Michael Kelly, switch repairman, 1891 
William C. Kinch, carpenter, 1908 
Patrick J. Larkin, gward, 1903 


*Not in active service at time of death, 


Raymond A. Leeman, starter, 1918 
Willard D. MacGregor, collector, 1917 — 
Neil McDevitt, arc repairman, 1919 
Matthew Mulkerrin, ozsting engineer, 1911 
Mrs. Sarah E. Prugnarola, collector, 1919 
Patrick J. Reardon, motorman, 1907 
John J. Riley, car cleaner, 1924 

Charles N. Ross, operator, 1903 

Henry Sanders, operator, 1913 

John V. Strandberg, operator, 1918 
Frederick E. Wilkinson, operator, 1916 
Frank W. Yirovec, operator, 1909 
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For a Happier Christmas and Nem Year! 





Lord, make me an instrument of thy Peace! 


UWihere thereis hatred . . . let me sof lobe, 


Uihere there isinjury . . . pardon, 
Where thereisdoubt . . . faith, 
Wihere there isdespair . . . hope, 
Uihere thereis sadmess . . . joy! 


® Disine Master, grant that J may not so much 


seek 


I've gone back 700 years for this .. . all 
the way back to St. Francis of Assisi. You 
probably recall how this prayer suddenly ap- 
peared about a year ago in This Week. It 
brought more response than any selection the 
magazine had ever published. Later on the 
prayer was reprinted in Reader's Digest and it 
was picked up by a great many newspapers 
throughout the country. 


In these uneasy days of 1949, it seems to 
have an added signifiance. And because this 
Christmas season it brings home a _ message 
that’s of immediate concern to me and you 
who earn our living by serving the public, I 
think it’s worth reprinting now, 


@o be consoled . . 
@o be understood . . 
Go be lofed . . . 


dfar 


. us to console, 

. as to understand, 

as to lofe. 

At isin gifing . . . that ire receife, 

At isin pardoning . - 

AItisin dying . - 
life. 


- that fe are pardoned, 


. that fe are born to eternal 


MTAs 


GOING Your. way / 
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“The man who gives as good as he receives — 
who serves as he would be served — is 


richer in more than his daily bread.” 


ANON. 


For what reason do we each day perform our various duties in connection with the 
operation of the great M.T.A. system? 


Well, the basic reason we do so is because a physical plant has been built consisting 
of all the prerequisites needed to produce an essential public transport service — that of 
moving people to points they wish to reach in a large transit area. 


The demand for and use of this service offers opportunity for men and women to 
earn the means of livelihood for themselves and for their families. 


If we enhance the opportunity afforded us by taking an interest in providing good 
service to the public, such will encourage continued use of the facilities and thus we help 
make ourselves secure in a permanent profession. 


If we take little interest in our performance, we are discouraging public use of the 
service and unwittingly discouraging the need for our continued employment. 


What would you think of a doctor, lawyer, dentist or architect of whose services you 
availed yourself, if he did not show ability and an interest in high grade performance? 


The public en masse and individually has exactly as much r7ght to think of your 
effort in the same terms as you have to think of the performance of the professional services 
just mentioned. 


Personalize your daily work and you will feel better toward the daily grind and can 
rest assured that although public approval may not be audibly expressed every minute of 
the day, your good work will be subconsciously greatly appreciated by those we serve. 


Management ought not to have to, nor can it make you “‘deliver the goods’’, to a high 
degree of efficiency. That is your obligation. 


cee 
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New Fare Structure in Effect... 
..- Needed to Meet Cost of Service 
... Early Results are Encouraging 


Section 11 of Chapter 544 of the Acts of 1947 provides: “The trustees, subject to 
the approval of the department (of Public Utilities), shall from time to time fix 
such rates of fare and charges for service furnished or operated as in their 
judgment are best adapted to insure sufficient income to meet the cost of the 


aa 


service... 


- Acting in accordance with the foregoing provi- 
sions, the Board of Public Trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority voted on Wednesday, De- 
cember 28, 1949, to file immediately a revised 
schedule of fares with the State Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities for its approval. 


New Fares Explained 


The new schedule provides for a minimum 10¢ 
fare and a maximum 15¢ fare. The 10¢ fare applies 
to any one of the Authority's 121 surface lines for 
the entire length of that line, or any portion of it, 
without transfer privileges. The 15¢ fare applies 
to all rapid transit riding and any combination of 
rapid transit and the 121 surface lines, with or with- 
out transfer. 

The pupils’ fare, with or without transfer, remains 
at 5¢. 

For any ride on lines operated during the early 
morning hours—the “‘owl”’ service—the rate remains 
at 15¢ with universal transfer privilege. 

The petition provided for an increase in chartered 


bus and car rates to offset increased operating costs. 


The Trustees requested the State Department of 
Public Utilities to approve the proposed rates of fare 


-and charges for service to become effective at 4:30 


a.m. on Saturday, January 28, 1950. 

The recently granted fare structure eliminates 
both the 5¢ fares and the 20¢ fares which have been 
parts of the 5¢-10¢-15¢-20¢ fare structure in effect 
since Saturday, August 6, 1949. 


Operation Losses Cut 


As a result of the threefold action consisting of 
the passage of Chapter 572, Acts of 1949, which re- 
duced certain charges, and of operating economies 
and of increased passenger revenues from the fare 
change of August 6, 1949, the loss from operations 
was reduced from $4,382,230.57 in the five full 
months, August through December, 1948, to 
$2,089,530.01 in the period from August 3 to De- 
cember 31, 1949, a reduction of $2,292,700.56, or 
slightly more than 52 per cent. This indicates that 
substantial progress has been made in reducing the 
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loss from operations. Nevertheless, this loss during 
the period amounted to $2,089,530.01, exclusive of 
profit and loss items. 

The profit and loss items reduced this figure by 
$735,237.72, which resulted in an assessable deficit 
of $1,354,292.29 for the period from August 3 to 
December 31, 1949. 

The profit and loss items consisted of real estate 
tax abatements, $601,237.72; dividends on work- 
men’s compensation insurance, $100,000; and other 
miscellaneous items, $34,000. 


Increase In Fares Was Needed 


In view of the above financial results of opera- 
tions, a fare increase on the M.T.A. was imperative 
because :— 

(a) Former income was not sufficient to meet the 
cost of the service and under the law the Public 
Trustees are required, subject to the approval of the 
State Department of Public Utilities, to “fix such 
rates of fare and charges for service furnished or 
operated as in their judgment are best adapted to 
insure sufficient income to meet service costs.” 

(b) Sufficient time elapsed since August 6, 1949, 
when the 5¢-10¢-15¢-20¢ fare structure went into 
effect, to demonstrate that it was not capable of pro- 
ducing sufficient revenue to meet the cost of the 
service at the present volume of riding, which, due 
to prevailing economic conditions, is now down 10 
per cent. 

(c) On November 27, 1949, a wage award by a 
Board of Arbitration increased by approximately 
$2,300,000 the cost of service on an annual basis, 
beginning January 1, 1950. This award, which was 
retroactive to July 1, 1949, increased the cost of 
service in 1949 by approximately $700,000. 


Fare Collecting Simplified 


The new 10¢-15¢ fare structure restored the 
universal transfer privilege and the simpler methods 
of fare collection which prevailed prior to the fare 
change of August 6, 1949. 

Under the former fare structure, in order to reach 
the center of Boston for not more than 15¢, and to go 
from one outlying district to another for not more 
than 20¢, the great majority of passengers were re- 
quired to use the rapid transit lines. Accordingly, 
passengers who for one reason or another preferred 


to reach their destination by using only surface lines 
paid 5¢ on each line and in some cases paid more 
than 15¢ or 20¢ fares for these rides. 

Under the new 10¢-15¢ fare structure, as already 
stated no passenger is required to pay more than 15¢ 
for a continuous ride in the same general direction. 

The 10¢ and 15¢ cash fares are collected in the 
fare boxes in the surface vehicles. 

At rapid transit stations, the 15¢ fare is de- 
posited in man-attended fare boxes or at the col- 
lectors’ booths. The collectors make change, but the 
attendants at the fare boxes do not. The attendants 
collect transfers and pupils’ tickets. 

The necessary changes at the stations were made. 
The tops of the remaining passimeters have been 
covered and those passimeters are used for exit pur- 
poses. 

At some stations, those where traffic is heavy, man- 
attended boxes~are used throughout the day. At 
others, man-attended boxes are in service only dur- 
ing the rush hours and at these stations, during the 
light hours of travel, all fares are paid at the col- 
lectors’ booths. At a few stations, where traffic is 
light, all fares are paid at the collectors’ booths. 

Cards were placed in all M.T.A. transit vehicles 
informing the riding public of the new fare sched- 
ule. Cards describing the use of identification war- 
rants were also placed in the surface vehicles on the 
20 lines where these warrants are used. 


Identification Warrants Used 


On 101 of the 121 surface lines, passengers desir- 
ing local 10¢ rides simply deposit 10¢ cash in the 
fare box, either when entering or leaving the sur- 
face vehicle. 

On the other 20 surface lines, identification war- 
rants are used in either one or both directions in 
order to identify local passengers and enable them 
to have the benefit of the local 10¢ rides. On these 
20 surface lines, the local 10¢ riders “‘pay-enter’’ 
10¢ cash in fare box, hand operator 5¢ and obtain 
identification warrant which is exchanged for 5¢ 
cash if presented to the operator when the passenger 
alights within the limits of the local ride. 

On a number of these 20 lines, warrants have been 
in use since August 6, 1949, in order to identify the 
local from the through riders. 

The 10¢ local ride does not include the use of the 
subway or rapid transit facilities. 
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Transfer Privilege Restored 


Transfers for use at established transfer points are 
issued, upon request, to passengers who have paid 
the 15¢ fare. The transfer points are identically the 
same ones which were in effect prior to August 6, 
1949. 

Passengers boarding outbound vehicles in rapid 
transit terminals, desiring transfers for use at trans- 
fer points reached by lines operating from these 
terminals, obtain such transfer from the operator 
or station attendant when passenger boards surface 
vehicle in the terminal. After vehicle leaves ter- 
minal, transfers are issued only at the time of pay- 
ment of the 15¢ fare. This method of issuing 
transfers does not apply on subway lines. 


Too Early To Predict 


The 10¢-15¢ fare structure was estimated on a 12 


month period to exceed the “break even” point by 
only $217,000, making no allowance for further 
drop in basic car riding. 

It is too early to predict what the full 12 months 
will produce. The first three weeks of the new fares 
produced $438,540.41 over the same three weeks in 
1949. 

The largest previous single day revenue on the 
system occurred on December 23, 1946 ($141,551) 
and there have been seven days since the new fare 
became effective on January 28, 1950, which ex- 
ceeded that figure. 

The budget for the month of February of 1950, 
which is only the working pattern for the month and 
might be affected by snow and other factors, does 
show an encouraging reversal as follows: 

The loss of operations in February, 1949, was 
$907,745.62 and the budget referred to for Febru- 
ary, 1950, shows a balance of $40,000 in the black. 





Mr. Dana's Statement 


Before the Legislative Committee 


on Metropolitan Affairs 


General Manager Dana recently spoke before the 
Legislative Committee on Metropolitan Affairs 
which was hearing various bills relating to the 
M.T.A. Mr. Dana said that in his opinion it is still 
too soon to predict the full effect of the recent fare 
increase. He also brought out the following points 
in his talk: 

There are numerous bills which have to do with 
improvements or extensions to the M.T.A. system 
and they all may be desirable. 

It is not wise, in view of the M.T.A. problem, to 
consider them simply on the basis of their desira- 
bility because the operation of the system is predi- 
cated by law upon carfares being adjusted to meet 
the cost of service. 


Increased Costs Must Be Met 


The M.T.A. already faces an increase of over two 
million dollars annually in cost of service, because of 
construction under way, legislation enacted, and the 
requirements of new vehicles. 


The experience of the last four years, when a 
deficit of $18,651,000 was imposed upon the tax- 
payers of the 14 cities and towns, is too fresh in the 
memory of all. The creation of added costs plays 
an important part in the years directly ahead of us, 
in view of the fact, as the law now stands, that there 
is no legal way of meeting added costs except by 
further increase in fares or by the Legislature au- 
thorizing these improvements and placing the carry- 
ing costs directly upon the taxpayers instead of upon 
the car riders. 
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Charlestown Heating Plant Modernized 


In December, 1949, two new 400 horsepower 
steam generating units were put into service in the 
Charlestown heating plant. These units are com- 
pletely automatic and are fuel oil fired. 

The snap of a switch starts a sequence of events 
which lights off the boiler, automatically apportions 
the air and oil, automatically feeds the boiler with 
oil as necessary and shuts it off when it reaches the 
required steam pressure. 

These units each generate a maximum of 13,800 
pounds of steam per hour at 200 pounds steam 
pressure. They are guaranteed to operate at 80 per 
cent. efficiency from full load down to 30 per cent. 
of rating. 


In connection with this installation, two 10,000 
gallon fuel oil storage tanks were installed under- 
ground in the yard adjacent to the boiler room. 

Steam for heating Sullivan square terminal and 
the engineering and maintenance department build- 
ings in the Charlestown yard is supplied by these 
boilers through an overhead pipe line system. 

These new steam generating units replace two 
coal fired boilers equipped with stokers, originally 
installed in 1907 as part of the equipment of the old 
Charlestown power generating station which was 
discontinued as a generating station in 1932. 
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Street Railways Have Certainly 


Speeded Up Since "Old Dobbin” 


Furnished the Power 


Nowadays we take the M.T.A. and modern 
passenger transportation for granted. Yet as we 
look back over the first half of the Twentieth 
Century we begin to realize just how much street 
railways in general and the M.T.A. in particular 
have developed during a comparatively short time. 

Street railways in this part of the country date 
back to the days before the Civil War—back to 
1856, to be exact. But, mass transportation of pas- 
sengers actually began in Europe . . . dating back 
to Paris in 1818, the year that the first American 
steamboat—the Savannah—crossed the Atlantic. 

It was twelve years after that when James 
Stevenson, the famous carriage maker, built an 
omnibus in this country. It carried passengers 
along Broadway in New York City, covering the 
distance between Bond street and the Battery. The 
fare was 1214¢. 


First Omnibuses— 
Then Iron Tracks 


Stage coaches had traveled the long distance be- 
tween cities for many years. But this omnibus service 
was a new idea, offering to carry passengers short 
distances inside the city at frequent intervals. The 
idea caught on and, before long, horses were clatter- 
ing up and down the cobblestone streets of New 
York drawing behind all kinds of omnibuses. 

This idea was soon followed by another—that 
of using iron tracks in the street and equipping 
the vehicles with flanged wheels to fit the tracks. 
Naturally this was a big improvement since it was 


much easier for the horses to pull vehicles over 
the smooth rails than over the rough cobblestones. 


Iron Rail Railway 
Was Originally For Freight 


The first railway to use iron rails was built in 
Sheffield, England, more than fifty years before. 
But it was used for freight only. It wasn’t until 
1825 that passengers were transported over iron 
rails. ‘This was on a twelve-mile line from Stock- 
ton to Darlington in England. 

A few years later, a similar service was begun 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The route 
was between Baltimore and Endicott Mills, a 
distance of about fourteen miles. It was shortly 
after this that the locomotive came upon the scene 
to revolutionize long-distance transportation just as 
electricity revolutionized street transportation later. 


First Railway in N.Y. 


The first company in the world to provide local 
transportation on rails was the New York & Har- 
lem Railroad in New York City. This was so suc- 
cessful that, after it had been operating for only 
a year, the original mile-and-a-half route was more 
than doubled and new cars were added. 

In 1835, a street railway was begun in New 
Orleans. But it wasn’t until 1853 that other rail- 
ways began to appear. First in Brooklyn—then, 
three years later, in Massachusetts between Boston 
and Cambridge. Two years after that Philadelphia 
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followed suit and a year later so did Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati. Then the number of 
street railways increased so that by 1890 there 
were about 5700 miles of track in the United 
States. By that time there were 28,000 street 
cars and over 100,000 horses and mules for the 
pulling power. 


The Electric Car 
Overshadows the Cable Car 


In 1873, San Francisco began its cable car sys- 


tem, truly a great engineering achievement, calling 


for long heavy cables which moved through slots 
beneath the street pavement. Although this method 
obviously involved many difficulties, nevertheless 
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it probably would have become much more pop- 
ular if it hadn’t been followed so closely by the 
development of the electric car. 

Naturally there were quite a few “bugs” to 
iron out when the first electric street railway was 


built in Baltimore in 1885. But anyone who 
thought electric railways were not practical was 
soon cenvinced in 1888 by a demonstration in 
Richmond. 

With the electric railways came the great revolu- 
tion in mass transportation of passengers in, around 
and between cities. Within two years, one mile out 
of every six of the United States railways was oper- 
ated by electric power. But, as you know, cable 
cars still survive today. As a matter of fact, San 
Francisco has become internationally famous for 
theirs which remain partially through sentiment and 
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partially because of the advantages that this type 
offers on the steep hills overlooking the picturesque 
Golden Gate. 


Last Boston Horse Car 
Ran in 1900 


Here in Boston electricity began to replace the 
horse cars on the West End Street Railway in the 
late eighties and early nineties. Line after line 
followed until only one horse car line survived. 
That was the one on Marlborough street, running 
from Massachusetts avenue to Arlington and 
Boylston streets. But on Christmas Eve, 1900, 
this last line passed into memory. 

Before the overhead trolley system was chosen 
here, an underground installation . . . taking power 
from wnder the street surface instead of from 
overhead trolleys was tried out in the Back 
Bay between Beacon street and Park square, via 
West Chester park — which ts now Massachusetts 
avenue —and Boylston street. The underground 
system had gained approval in New York and 
Washington but the overhead trolley was adopted 
here in Boston, just as it was in most of the other 
cities throughout the country. 


Other experiments were made about this time, 
too. For example, in those early nineties, even 
a double-deck trolley was tried—believe it or not. 
It ran on a regular passenger run from North 
Cambridge to Bowdoin square via Harvard square. 
However, it was discontinued because it was not 
considered satisfactory for use in and around 
Boston. 

If you find it difficult to imagine what routing 
conditions were like back in those days, just pic- 
ture the Charles River without the Harvard Bridge. 
It wasn’t built until 1892. And we had a re- 
minder of what it must have been like a few 
months ago when the bridge was closed for repairs. 


Boston Opens First Subway 
In America 


There aren’t too many of us today who remember 
the time the battleship Maine was blown up in 
Havana harbor and touched off the Spanish American 
War. It was just before, in the year 1897, that the 
Boston Elevated Railway acquired the West End 
Street Railway by lease. And it was during the same 
year that the Tremont street subway was opened— 
the first passenger subway in America. 
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At the turn of the century, the Boston Elevated 
Railway had two types of trolley cars . . . the box 
or closed car and the open car which was so 
popular during the warm weather. The open cars, 
of course, were not used in cold weather but they 
were often called on during the spring and fall 
especially for the rush-hour traffic. 


The Early Electric Cars 


Those early electric cars were small by today’s 
standards. It’s easy to understand why. For they 
were converted from former horse car bodies. This 
was accomplished by adding a motor and other 
electrical equipment so they could be operated 
from either end of the car. They were only 16 
and 20 feet long and they had single trucks. The 
platforms were open, with sliding doors at each 
end to separate them from the passenger com- 
partment. The poor motormen in those days stood 
out there in front unprotected from the rain and 
snow, from the sleet, wind and cold. The con- 
ductor rode on the rear platform but he could 


dodge the elements while he was walking through 
the box cars to collect fares. On the open cars 
he coliected fares by walking along the running 
boards. 

Later—because of a state law—the end platforms 
were enclosed. Wind shields were built into the 
cars above the dasher and doors at the steps, but 
the bulkhead doors between the platform and the 
passenger compartment were retained. 

The new cars purchased in the nineties resem- 
bled the converted ones. They had long side seats 
inside, too, but they were longer, running some- 
where between 25 to 2614 feet long. 


Remember the Open Cars? 


Probably no single type of car is remembered 
so fondly as the open car. The mere mention of 
it brings a nostalgic smile, even to those too young 
to share in the memories of such days. For the 
open car belongs to an era that seems to grow 
more happy and carefree as the years go by. 

Those were the days when the band played con- 
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certs in the park on Sundays and holidays 
when almost every community boasted a ‘‘Boston 
Store’ and the Fourth of July, with its parade and 
noise and excitement was anticipated for months 

. when the “Good Old Summertime’? was new 
and youngsters ran errands to the dry goods store 
for a spool of O.N.T. thread . . . or to the grocer’s 
where they nibbled a cookie while the flour or 
sugar was scooped from a barrel and weighed on 
a swinging scale or to the market where 
the butcher wore protective cuffs over his sleeves 
and a straw hat on his head all the year round 
and there was always sawdust on the floor. 

The open cars were not all the same size. They 
varied in length depending on the number of 
benches, which ranged from seven to twelve. These 
benches ran across the width of the car and held five 
passengers. And those who couldn't find seats stood 
between the benches or on the running boards, And 
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there was many a glare between passengers when 
some one would “‘hog”’ the seat by sitting on the end 
and refuse to move in to make room for others. 

The open cars had drop bars which ran the 
length of the car. When the bar was dropped 
down on the left hand side, it prevented passen- 
gers from using that side to get on and off the car. 
There were drop curtains, too, and they gave some 
protection against the sudden summer showers. 

Trying to operate these open cars in the subway 
would gray the hair of any modern safety engineer 
today. For one thing, there wasn’t too much 
clearance between passengers standing on the run- 
ning boards and the walls of the subway. Then 
there was nothing to prevent a passenger from 
jumping on and off while the car was moving. 
The so-called “boarding and alighting’’ accidents 
were frequent compared to today when all doors 
are kept closed while vehicles are in motion. 
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The Street Cars 
Change With the Times 


The open cars began to disappear back around 
1905 when the semi-convertible cars came into the 
picture. But it wasn’t until September, 1919, that 
the last open car on this system was retired. And 
the last of the old style box cars lasted until 1929. 

The semi-convertible cars were so designed that 
they could be easily changed from a closed car 
in cold or stormy weather into a semi-open car 
for warmer weather. This type of car underwent 
many design changes in this area. By 1931, the 
first three types of this basic design had disappeared 
entirely. The fourth type was built between 1911 
and 1914 and some of these are still in operation 
. . . the oldest type of surface rolling stock in 
use on the M.T.A. It was considered semi-con- 
vertible but it was much lighter and could carry 
nearly as many passengers as the earlier, heavier 
type. It has been quite popular for many years 


but—primarily because of its light weight—it is 
not well adapted for subway use. 


The Articulated Car 
and the Trailer 


Between 1913 and 1924, an articulated car was 
used on some lines. This car was made up of two 
former car bodies—twenty or twenty-five feet long— 
joined together with a center section. Here is where 
the conductor was stationed, with a prepayment 
fare box. And this is where passengers entered 
or left the car. As you can see, this joined car 
made it possible to prolong the life of car bodies 
which were getting too old to be operated efficiently 
as single cars. And, of course, this arrangement 
made it possible to carry twice as many passengers 
with just one motorman and one conductor. 

Trailer cars were first used here in 1915 and 
some of them remained up to and during the war. 
The last of them was retired in 1944, This type 
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had a center entrance car body. It had no motors 
or control because it was designed for coupling 
to a No. 4 semi-convertible car. It was quite use- 
ful on lines where train operation was possible. 
And because these trailer cars were so successful 
with their center compartment and fare box, they 
led to the development of the center-entrance car. 

This center-entrance car—as you probably know, 


Ch 


The One-Man Car 


In 1919, the Birney one-man car was introduced. 
This was a small light-weight car. But it was too 
small to be truly efficient on a railway in this area. 
So, the 81 cars of this type were gradually disposed 
of, the last of them in 1929. However, it did serve 
a useful purpose. For it demonstrated convincingly 
the ease with which one man could operate a street 
car. 

To convert to one-man operation, naturally, meant 
making changes in existing equipment. This was 





since no doubt you've ridden in one—was designed 
so that it could be operated alone or in units of 
two or three cars. It was first introduced back 
during the first war, in 1917. At one time—back 
in 1921, when the last of them was purchased— 
there was a fleet of over 400 of them. At the 
present time, there are about eighty such cars still 
in service. 





done by adapting the remote control of doors and 
the automatic starting signals to the various types 
of surface cars in use. By the way, these automatic 
starting signals had been successfully developed on 
the rapid transit lines by John Lindall. He was 
formerly the Superintendent of the Rolling Stock 
and Shops department. 

By the time the No. 5 cars were built, they were 
so arranged that they could be operated quite han- 
dily by one man. And that, as you know, is the 
universally accepted method here on all but the 
few center-entrance cars that remain. 
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1—Not much different from 
the horse cars it suc- 
ceeded was this early 
electric car. 


2—This car with its enclosed 
platform was real luxury 
for the motorman. 


3—Join two old cars that 
were too small, add a 
new vestibule between 
and you have the articu- 
lated car used on some 
lines between 1913 and 
and 1924. 


4—Type 4 car; some of these 
WWI models are still go- 
ing strong. 


5—Boston had over 500 of 
these center-entrance cars 
—the last word in their 
day. 
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P.C.C. Cars Last Word 
In Street Car Design 


The first P.C.C. car was purchased in 1937. 
P.C.C., by the way, means Presidents’ Conference 
Committee. The “group thinking’ on this type 
resulted in a car that embodies features of accelera- 
tion and braking, speed and quiet operation that 
are in keeping with the best developments of ad- 
vanced automotive engineering. 

Since 1941, 270 of these P.C.C. cars have been 
acquired. As you know, they are now operated 
on all subway lines. As fast as they were introduced 
they permitted the retiring of outmoded trailer and 
center-entrance cars and semi-convertibles that had 
not already been displaced by buses or trackless 
trolleys. 


Buses and Trackless Trolleys 


The first bus to be operated here was in Allston 
back in 1922. Naturally buses, too, have under- 


gone parallel changes in keeping with advance- 
ments in design and engineering. They have been 
used on this railway to establish entirely new lines 
or to replace cars. Right now, the fleet consists of 
over 600 modern-type gasoline buses which seat 
from 26 to 44 passengers each. 

Trackless trolleys have a useful place on this 
system because they fit in quite well on lines where 
they are more efficient and economical to operate 
than either street cars or gasoline buses. The first 
trackless trolley was operated between Harvard and 
Lechmere squares in Cambridge. That was back 
in the spring of 1936 when Massachusetts was 
celebrating its memorable tercentenary—the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The trackless trolley has definitely proved its 
worth as an extremely efficient mass transportation 
vehicle here, particularly where service is frequent 
and it is possible to group lines. That’s because 
the M.T.A. has a large investment in power plants 
which enables the system to produce electric power 
at low cost. 
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The Subway Took Street Cars 
Off the Streets Downtown 


As we mentioned earlier, the Tremont street 
subway was opened in 1897 on the first of Sep- 
tember. It ran from the Public Garden to Park 
street. Just one month later the section from 
Pleasant street—that’s what they used to call Broad- 
way back in those days—to Park street. Eleven 
months later—on September 3, 1898—the remain- 
der of the subway, from Park street to North Sta- 
tion, was opened. And this part of the system 
has a secure niche in history. It is the oldest passen- 
ger subway in America. 

The construction of the subway made it possible 
to reroute most of the surface cars in downtown 
Boston. By 1914, street cars had disappeared from 
these streets and eventually the tracks were removed. 
To accomplish this, much construction was necessary 
—part of the elevated, for example, in 1901. Then 
the opening of the Cambridge subway and the East 
Cambridge viaduct in 1912. And finally the ex- 
tension of the Boylston street subway. 

Street cars were “pushed’’ even farther from 
downtown when the Cambridge subway was ex- 
tended to Dorchester and the Huntington avenue 
subway was opened. As of the present writing, 
the only tracks that remain in use in Old Boston 
north of Massachusetts avenue are on Tremont 
street and Broadway at the subway entrance and 
on Summer street in front of the South Station. 

In June of 1936, quite a substantial addition was 
made to the surface lines of the railway. That’s 
when the Chelsea division of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway was acquired after the pas- 
sage of an Act by the Legislature. Then in 1938 
another small addition was made when the Rawding 
Bus Line was acquired. This line used to operate 
between points along Atlantic avenue and the Sum- 
mer street extension. 


Rapid Transit Changes 
Have Really Been Rapid 


There have been many changes in operation and 
in car design on the rapid transit lines during the 
first half of the century. This section of the rail- 
way, incidentally, was known as the Elevated Di- 
vision back on June 10, 1901, when it was be- 
ginning to operate elevated trains between Sullivan 


square station and Dudley station via the “through” 
track in the Tremont street subway. 

The surface lines which had been using the sub- 
way “through” track were now rerouted so that cars 
from the north began to turn at Brattle street and 
cars entering the subway at the Public Garden 
turned at Park street station. Some of the Tremont 
street lines looped at Pleasant street, or Broadway 
as it’s known now. This arrangement continued 
until the Washington street tunnel was opened on 
November 30, 1908. Then the third-rail train 
service was withdrawn from the subway and once 
again surface cars were operated on the “through” 
track. 

The Atlantic avenue elevated structure was 
opened on August 22, 1901. For over three decades 
it furnished a handy, convenient service but in the 
late thirties it had outlived its usefulness and it 
was deemed advisable to discontinue operation, 
effective October 1, 1938. The structure itself was 
removed during June 1942 and the metal went “‘off 
to war,” as did many of the railway’s employees. 

When the East Boston tunnel was opened in 
late 1904—two days before New Year’s—surface 
trolley cars were operated through it. They con- 
tinued to operate there until April 21, 1924, when 
the third-rail trains were adopted. 

The operation of elevated trains was extended 
from Dudley station to Forest Hills station in 1909 
on November 22d . . . and on March 15, 1919, 
extended again from Sullivan square station to 
Everett station. 


The Cars Changed, Too, 
From Wood to Steel 


With the increased service came noticeable 
changes in equipment, particularly in the elevated 
cars. The first 174 of them, for example, had 
wooden bodies on steel underframes and they had 
open platforms at each end. The platform gates 
were operated by hand and the middle door on 
each side was operated by employees standing on 
the station platforms. These middle doors, by the 
way, were used only at terminals and during the 
rush hours. 

And this is where Mr. Lindall comes in. Back 
a few years after the elevated service began, Mr. 
Lindall was general foreman of the Elevated shops. 
He began to develop a system of pneumatic opera- 
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Surface Track Mileage 


From the end of 1917 to the end of 1949, the 
mileage of active surface track in public streets has 
been reduced by more than 60 per cent. 

Single track and special work mileage reached its 
peak in the year ended December 31, 1917, when 
slightly more than 418 miles were in use. At the 
close of 1949, the mileage of active single track 
in public ways was down to slightly more than 160 
miles. 

Of the 160 miles, approximately 150 miles are in 
the following classes: 

In surface lines leading into sub- 

ways, but not including subway 
trackage. Beet Or 
In reservations . 7h 129.6 
In the West Roxbury district — 

leased from Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway. ; , (VAS) 


In East Boston, Chelsea and Revere 17.1 
In the high speed trolley line be- 
tween Ashmont and Mattapan sta- 
tions . ; , : : ; Dee | 





150.0 


The miles of single track in the above table account 
for all but 10 miles of the remaining track mileage. 

Upon completion of the extension of the East 
Boston tunnel from Maverick station to Orient 
Heights station, the surface service in East Boston, 
Chelsea and Revere will be changed from street car 
to either bus or trackless trolley operation. 

The records of track mileage on the M.T.A. are 
kept in miles of s7gle track and special work 
although, of course, no lines are operated as single 
track lines. 





Wife Pulls A Neat Trick 
(A Bus Driver Thinks It Over) 


I was sitting at home in the living room after 
dinner. Had my paper, my pipe was drawing nice. 
Everything should have been jake and I can imagine 
all the people who've ridden my bus today resting 
up for more of the same tomorrow. But every now 
and again I hear Queenie, that’s my wife, sniff. Just 
a sniff—that’s all. But I knew I had done something. 
“What now?” I thought. So I decided to get it over 
with. “What's eating you?” I asked. 

“Maybe you think that neatness stops with a well- 
pressed suit and shining shoes,’ she blazed. ‘‘Per- 
haps you feel that a tidy haircomb and a smooth 
shave make you a regular Beau Brummel . . . or 
did you have the idea that you were being neat just 
because you wore a tie and kept your cap on?” 

Well, I ask you. And right out of a clear sky. 
My pipe isn’t drawing so good now and I lay down 
my paper. I put on that expression that means I'm 
listening but I haven’t had my say yet. 

“Well, I'm certainly glad I went downtown today, 
and I’m doubly glad that I was able to ride on your 
bus without your knowing I was there.” (It was a 
pay-leave situation and she got on at the rear door. ) 
“You're always popping off about keeping the house 


neat. Mister, it’s about time someone told you off 
about keeping yourself and your bus neat, too. What 
a mess that bus was .. . transfers scattered all 
around the floor, newspapers crumpled right side of 
your seat, your coat tossed over the bar near the 
farebox. Your cap was on the defroster and I even 
saw the bag your lunch was in, right where you'd 
dropped it near the emergency brake.” 

She paused for a breath and I tried to put in a 
word for the defense, but she started right in again. 

‘Never mind any of your excuses now — I’m not 
finished yet. There’s a little matter of neatness when 
it comes to conversation, too. The least you could 
do is try to answer questions and give directions 
quietly and courteously. You don’t have to shout at 
people and try to get over the idea that everyone but 
you is a moron. A little politeness is as good for 
your speech as a pressing is for your suit. And fur- 
thermote..- 

That was all I heard. I fell asleep. But I thought 
perhaps you might like to hear that much, anyway. 
And if any of it applies to you, maybe you'd better 
do something about it before your wife rides on 
your bus. 
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..our English cousins call 


them “trams.” 


. .the wheels are attached to 


them. 


. .this regulates the speed. 
.. without them your ride 


would be aimless. 


..we stopped using them 


for a while. 


..you've gotta have some 


place for the tracks. 


..second car in a two-car 


train. 


..if it gives out, we'll be 


sunk, 


.a device for changing 


electric current from one 
potential to another. 


..more than one car. 








Appreciates Courtesy 


This letter is not official. It relates to a per- 
sonal matter, and I should like to have you 
give it proper reference. 

Last Friday night my daughter worked late, 
and not only missed the last MTA train, but 
took the last one going in the wrong direction. 
She is inexperienced in traveling about the city 
iate at night, and was pretty bewildered. 

However, a succession of MTA folks, bus 
drivers and others, took excellent care of her 
and she was finally driven home by an MTA 
policeman from the Bartlett Street carbarn. 

I should like to express my appreciation for 
their courtesy beyond any reasonable call of 
duty. No doubt you will know the proper off- 
cial to whom this letter should be referred. 





Commends Employees 


This is just a word of commendation and thanks 
for fine service during the Dr. Billy Graham meet- 
ings in Boston. Your employees have been most 
courteous and efficient. 


M.T.A. Starter Helps Out 


I am reporting an incident showing commendable 
action on the part of one of the starters. Myself and 
wife were en-route to the new Federal Income Tax 
office and became somewhat confused as to its loca- 
tion; arriving at Kenmore Square Bus Terminal we 
inquired of the starter on duty (1.30 P.M. Jan. 6) 
who not only gave us correct information but went 
out of his way to show us just how to get back into 
the subway and pointed out the proper car to take 
to Mass. Station, so we could get a Queensberry bus. 

I am sorry I did not obtain his name; however, 
I hope you will pass the word along showing our 
appreciation of his courtesy. 
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Our Riders WRITE ™™ 


A Careful Motorman 


Motorman #850 on the Washington to LaGrange 
Street line in the early evening rush hours has at- 
tracted my favorable attention for some time. Call- 
ing out each street plainly without fail, showing 
consideration to the aged alighting, and starting and 
stopping his car gradually as he does, I am sure he 
deserves commendation from higher quarters. 


Driver Earns Praise 


Gentlemen :— 


I would like to call your attention to the splendid 
conduct of the driver of bus 2502 on the Sunday 
10.15 a.m. route from Dudley Terminal to Mass. 
Station. 

This motorman is always courteous in answering 
questions and kindly in assisting passengers on and 
off the bus when necessary. 

This morning was rather slippery driving on Mass. 
Ave. and several of the passengers commented upon 
the caution exercised by this driver in stopping and 
starting the bus. 

It is with real pleasure that I call your attention 
to this gentleman’s outstanding performance in sery- 
ing the public. 


Who Pays for Added Service? 


Someone recently remarked that if we added 
one more trip on every line operating in the 
peak of the maximum rush hour it would im- 
prove service and be greatly appreciated. 

There is no doubt of the fact that it would 
be appreciated, but it has been computed that it 


1. Would require 136 more vehicles. 

2. The annual movement cost alone would 
amount to $600,000. 
If we did not have available sufficient 
equipment, the cost of these new vehicles 
would amount to 314 million dollars, 
which would add a further bond interest 
charge in the cost of service. 
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Over-length bus tested on Allston-Dudley route 


M.T.A. Tests Longer Bus 


For about a month, the M.T.A. experimented 
with an over-length bus on the Allston-Dudley line. 

This test was made at the suggestion of Colonel 
Sydney H. Bingham, Chairman of the New York 
City Board of Transportation, in connection with a 
survey which Colonel Bingham and several of his 
associates made of the M.T.A. recently. 

This bus, which is 40 feet long, is five feet longer 
than the statutory limit for operation in Massachu- 
setts. 

Pending before the Legislative Committee on 
Highways and Motor Vehicles is a petition which 
would legalize the operation of buses 40 feet long 
in this State. At the hearing, representatives of the 
M.T.A. approved changing the law to permit the 
operation of the longer bus. 

Recently, a demonstration of the maneuverability 
of the bus was made for the benefit of members of 


the Legislative Committee and others interested in 
the movement of traffic. 





New Bus Route Requested 


The Authority has petitioned the Department of 
Public Utilities for a license to operate buses on the 
car line between Watertown station and Central 
square, Cambridge. 

The bus line would follow the same route as the 
car line, namely, Galen street, Watertown square, 
Beacon square, Arsenal street and Western avenue. 
The City of Boston is planning to rebuild Western 
avenue this coming summer. 

If the Department grants the petition, the Au- 
thority intends to start this bus service on June 17. 
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1950 Will See Much Progress in 


Construction of East Boston Extension 


Up to now, the major portion of the construction 
work on the East Boston tunnel, first begun in May 
of 1947, has been underground and hidden from 
view. But now that work has progressed to the point 
where it will soon be out in the open, it seems an 
appropriate time to review what has been done and 
what is in prospect in the way of advantages to those 
who ride the M. T. A. 


The extension is to run from Maverick station to 
Orient Heights and will result in improved service 
for people in East Boston, Revere and Chelsea. The 
tunnel will greatly shorten commuting time since 
much traffic will be avoided. With the aid of new 
specially designed streamlined cars the running time 
between Bowdoin station and Orient Heights will 
be 12 minutes. Trackless trolleys or buses will be 
used to re-route surface traffic to Orient Heights 
station. 


To clear the route for the new extension, it was 
necessary to take 26 dwellings. At the same time, 
sufficient land located as close as possible to those 
houses for their relocation was also taken. By careful 
planning of the removal work, occupants of those 
houses will experience very little inconvenience. 
Actually, it takes only a few hours to move houses 
such as these to their new locations, thus keeping the 
disturbance of occupants to a minimum. Bids for the 
building of new foundations for the houses will soon 
be requested and the letting of the contract for the 
removal of the houses will be authorized within a 
short time. 


In connection with the extension, one small bridge 
is to be built. The footbridge at Wordsworth street 
and another is to be relocated to a site about 15 feet 
from its present position and a new span built which 
will connect with the relocated station. The bridge 
at Byron street is to be replaced with a steel and 
concrete one. 


The extension to Orient Heights was authorized 
by the Legislature in 1946. The job is now about 
60% completed and will be finished not later than 
mid-summer of 1951. The subway at the Boston end 
is practically finished. All that remains is surface 
work. A large part of the right-of-way has been sub- 
graded. About 105,800 cubic yards of earth were 
excavated in digging the tunnel, and about 375,000 
tons of gravel fill were used to raise the area at 
Orient Heights for a yard and shop. 


The contract has already been let for the construc- 
tion of the new Airport station and a contract will 
shortly be let for the construction of Day square 
station. The terminal station at Orient Heights will 
be located just east of Saratoga street and is to have 
loops for buses and trackless trolleys. Track con- 
struction is to start on March 1 and work will pro- 
ceed on the signal system and overhead installation 
this summer. 





Answers to the Quiz 


TROLLEY CARS 
TRUCKS 
CONTROLLER 
TRACKS 
TRANSFERS 
STREET 
TRAILER 
ELECTRICITY 
TRANSFORMER 
TRAIN 
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Interim Board of Trustees 





The members of the Interim Board of Trustees. From lett 
to right: Thomas A. Dunbar; Edward A. Peece;: Walter 
J. Waldron, Chairman; Arthur V. Grimes: Edward Dana. 


Live Wires 


The other day I got 
to thinking about the 
miles of wire it takes 
to keep power flow- 
ing throughout the 
M.T.A. system. And 
then I thought of 
another kind of wire 
that’s mighty impor- 
tant, too—live wires. 

“ I mean the fellows 
who know their jobs, are neat and alert and 
who are on the lookout for ways to improve 


their efficiency. That sort of live wire sparks 
the M.T.A. 
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About Our Cover 


On our cover this month, we've used scale 
models to point up how use of the M.T.A. can 
cut down traffic snarls. There are 44 small 
cars in the picture. And according to national 
figures, approximately 1.7 people ride in each 
automobile. One P.C.C. car could take care of 
all of them. They'd all ride comfortably, and 
the resulting traffic drop would be tremendous. 
Which goes to prove a point we'd like to make 


—the more people there are who leave their 


cars home, the quicker everyone will get to his 
destination. 
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With the Pensioners 


Sixty-three names have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,215. 
A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


James N. Anthony, operator 
Frederick W. Battle, starter 
Douglas W. Brymer, operator 
John F. Buckley, operator 
William E. Cannon, operator 
Bernard A. Carney, starter 
Edward A. Coady, station receiver 
William B. Coleman, janitor 
Michael Concannon, lineman 
Joseph P. Connaughton, o/ler 
Peter Curran, trackman 

Richard J. DeCoutrcey, station receiver 
Patrick W. Doherty, operator 
William T. Dolan, operator 
Eleanor M. Dunican, clerk 
Thomas F. Durant, operator 
Patrick J. Dwyer, operator 

John A. Farrenden, motorman 
Herbert W. Fitzpatrick, porter 
James J. Foley, operator 

Thomas Freeman, machinist 
Gennaro Funicella, trackman 
Owen J. Healey, watchman 

James H. Hill, guard 

James Howard, senzor clerk 

Mary G. Kelleher, clerk-stenographer 
Michael Kelly, car cleaner 
Maurice Kenneally, trackman 
William P. Kirchner, operator 
Archibald M. Knowles, motorman 
James H. Lamb, machinist 


Dominic Leone, trackman 

Charles E. Lingley, machinist repairman 
Charles I. Little, recezving dept. agent 
John F. Little, recezving dept. agent 
Ernest P. Locke, engineer of equipment 
Lawrence J. Loughlin, operator 

James J. Lynch, operator 

George W. Mason, operator 

Arthur L. Maybee, warder 

Helen E. McCarthy, collector 

Joseph W. McCarthy, gateman 
Bernard McGoldbrick, operator 
George F. McGrath, car cleaner 

Leo J. Meehan, starter 

John F. Murphy, operator 

Thomas C. Murphy, starter 

Thomas O’Connell, operator 

Joseph O’Brien, operator 

William D. O’Brien, operator 

Patrick J. Quigley, svb-station operator 
Arthur S. Raymo, operator 

James W. Rourke, chief court assistant 
Forrest W. Shiers, operator 

James A. Smillie, svpervisor r. t. 1. equipment 
Thomas T. Smillie, pzpe fitter 

Timothy J. Spillane, warder 

Robert B. Starratt, swztchboardman 
Samuel H. Sweetman, operator 
Michael Thornton, general helper 
John J. Walsh, gateman 

William Walsh, operator 


Eileen A. Warner, collector 


Deceased Employees 


During the past three months, 47 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 17 were from the active list and 30 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Joseph Anadore, painter, 1917 
Dennis D. Connors, car cleaner, 1925 
Patrick Doyle, car cleaner, 1922 


Joseph A. Ducey, clerk, 1915 
James J. Finigan, machine specialist, 1923 
James J. Gibbons, operator, 1912 


Co-operation 


Michael J. Hayes, carhouse repairman, 1899 
Edward J. Kelly, starter, 1910 

Charles F. Lucas, carhouse repairman, 1942 
Paul J. McClellan, prpefitter, 1949 


Miss Hannah M. O'Connell, stenographer, 1906 





John J. O'Connor, carhouse repairman, 1926 
George T. Smith, operator, 1942 

William J. Wholey, garage repairman, 1924 
Gordon Whynott, guard, 1912 

Joseph M. Wood, motorman, 1916 


Arthur B. LePage, trackman, 1945 


From Pensioned Group 


Michael Cahill, operator, 1907 
Bernard A. Carney, starter, 1911 

John H. Cassidy, operator, 1918 

John J. Collins, fireman, 1900 

Richard A. Conboy, conductor, 1923 
Ernest A. Dick, conductor, 1911 
Michael A. Dolan, starter, 1898 

John Donohue, service car helper, 1917 
Olof V. E. Fehrnstrom, conductor, 1892 
Thomas F. Flynn, motorman, 1902 
Robert Gordon, starter, 1903 

Patrick J. Harrington, operator, 1915 
Lawrence Hickey, motorman, 1907 
James J. Kelleher, operator, 1912 
Albert S. Kimball, starter, 1909 


Michael Leary, paver, 1897 

Dennis M. Lordon, trackman, 1923 

Joseph H. Martin, carpenter, 1923 © 

John J. Morris, operator, 1917 

William G. Newman, foreman plumber, 1887 
Michael Philo, operator, 1912 

Alfred E. Shaw, operator, 1900 

Frank E. Smith, armature winder, 1899 
Mrs. Catherine A. Stebbins, collector, 1908 
Robert J. Stewart, collector, 1923 

James J. Stratford, operator, 1908 

John J. Sullivan, stockman, 1906 

Thomas H. Walsh, operator, 1905 

Harry H. Wilson, conductor, 1897 

Howard R. Young, special police, 1884 
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M.T.A. Helps in Coal Emergency 


The Trustees of the Authority, working with the Massachusetts Emergency Solid Fuel 


Administration, have come to the aid of a considerable number of public institutions in 
the current shortage of coal. As of February 27, the Authority had either sold or allo- 
cated 26,125 tons of soft coal. Most of this coal is going to schools, hospitals, pumping 
stations, public housing and the Boston and Albany Railroad. The Authority has 
reduced substantially the amount of coal it needs because it has for some months 


been burning fuel oil at both power generating plants in view of the lower cost of the oil. 
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“The road to self improvement is a hard 
climb at first, but once the journey is 
started the going is easier and faster.” 


—Anon. 


In only 46 months of the 204 months in the 17 years from 1933 to 1949, have railway operations been in 
the ‘‘black”’. The number of times when each of these months has shown profitable operations follows:— 


 ALATY oe ee ree Se A DIU resi te ee po eee 1 Octobetsi ee 3 
February 22a cnet: De May gira Seen oe Ae UCUSCM ttn. 1 November ta 2 
Match ieerase ec acr LORS JUNGIe ie ec tents ZOCDIEM De Laney ss 1. »Decembefe eae 9 


Included in the above are the war years, during which the number of profitable months were: 
11 in 1942 10 in 1943 5 in 1944 4 in 1945 


SINCE January 28, 1950, when the new fare schedule became effective, February showed a profit from oper- 
ations of $11,290.42 and March, $139,664.58. The budget for April is also estimated—barring the un- 
foreseen—to be in the “black’’. 

The favorable result is the cumulative effect of several factors: — The passage of Chapter 572, Acts 


of 1949, which reduced fixed charges and the depreciation charge; basic operating economies instituted in 
1949; and increased passenger revenue from the fare revision. 


THE MEMBERS of our entire organization must school themselves to think and act along lines which will assist 
in the efficient operation of this railway. 


The time has arrived when individual employees must rise to the occasion and each put forth his best 
personal effort. 


Certainly the following letter to a newspaper editor, if wholly or partially accurate, is discouraging 
and reflects upon the railway as a whole: 


‘Here in Providence our bus drivers are required by the company to be courteous at all times to 
the passengers, even the ‘pests’. I am sorry to report that in your city last week when I requested 
directions, one young ‘hot tempered’ street car operator grumbled out the answer, as if it was 
against the rules to talk to him. The car was motionless at the time.” 


tis Average 
Here are some significant figures:— 5 Vveure 


1944 - 1948 
Car Collisions, Per Million Miles ‘ 3.47 


Vehicle Collisions, Per Million Miles 3, 136.05 


Derailments, Per Million Miles 2. 
Surface Line Delays, 20 Minutes or Longer 289 
Complaints Against Employees, Per Million Passengers 1:53 





IF YOU STUDY THEM, you will observe that 1949 was better in each instance than the average 
of the last five years. 


What is the next thought to come a 
to your mind? 

Make 1950 better than 1949. You 
can do it. 
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From Abrasives to Zinc 


ITS ALL IN A DAY’S WORK FOR 
M.T.A.’S EFFICIENT PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Tey sam the tall, lanky boy would do, then 
showed him his job in the old Boston Elevated’s tiny 
purchasing department. ‘He seems dependable and 
should stay with us,’ commented the department 
head, watching the new boy apply himself to learn- 
ing all about his new job. 


IT TAKES SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE 
aOR UY 


THAT was over forty years ago. The office boy was 
Forrest W. Carroll who has been Purchasing Agent 
for the Metropolitan Transit Authority for some 
time now. Today, the volume of purchasing the de- 
partment does is many times larger than when as an 
office boy he started to learn the business. And 
though the department itself is small it operates with 
clockwork precision because all the men and women 
in it are thoroughly familiar with their work. 

An outsider visiting the purchasing department 
for the first time soon realizes what a tremendous 
job it is to buy for the needs of the many depart- 
ments of the Authority. For example, in just the 
department of rolling stock and shops alone more 
than 37,000 separate items must be kept. And 
naturally, in order to place orders for such a great 
variety of items, a good understanding of the work 
done by each department is required. 


THERE’S A REAL NEED FOR RULES 


OF COURSE, there is a standard system for purchase 
requests, which must be followed. Just for example, 
say that an ordinary mop bucket used in one of the 
yards for window washing is finally discarded. Per- 
haps the man who uses the bucket feels that there is 
too much red tape to go through in order to get a 
new bucket. But is there? 

Suppose that instead of putting in a request on 
the proper form to his department head to requisi- 


tion a new bucket the man who wants it could just 
call the purchasing department and ask to have a new 
bucket sent over. If purchasing were done that way, 
then instead of receiving an ordinary mop bucket 
like the one that wore out, he might be surprised in 
a few days to see a self-powered clamshell bucket 
dredge come clanking into the yard. All in all, the 
purchasing department buys many items with the 
same general name — twenty-six different kinds of 
hose, for example, ranging from heavy duty fire 
hose to ordinary rubber garden hose. Which shows 
how confusing things could get without a system. 


DOUBLE CHECKS AVOID ERRORS 


HOWEVER, the system set up for buying of new 
equipment and materials is just about as effective as 
you can imagine so mistakes seldom happen. In 
general, this is how it works. Operating depart- 
ments make up requisitions which describe the items 
needed, tell what they are used for, how much — 
if any — is on hand and whether any of the items 
are on order but not yet received. The requisition is 
then sent to the general manager for his approval 
and forwarding to the purchasing department. 

When a requisition is received by the purchasing 
department, it 1s checked against purchases made in 
the past both as a safeguard that the correct material 
will be received and also to find out the source from 
which the material was last bought. Then, from the 
very complete file of business concerns who have 
indicated they desire to bid for the M.T.A.’s business, 
a list of suppliers is made up for each item. 


NO LOOPHOLES IN SPECIFICATIONS 


THE NEXT STEP is to send formal requests for bids 
to those companies. This request is very carefully 
prepared so there can be no errors in filling orders. 
Because it is made up on a duplicating machine, 
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General View of Purchasing Department Office, Park Square Building. 


every copy of the request for proposal 1s identical 
and is sharp and clear. It includes definite require- 
ments and specifications the Authority demands each 
supplier to meet. In this way supplies and equip- 
ment are sure to be the best quality for the Au- 
thority’s use. 


BIDS GET EYEING BEFORE BUYING 


WHEN THE PROPOSALS from suppliers come back to 
the purchasing department, they are examined and 
compared to see if the items offered will meet the 
requirements of the Authority as to specifications and 
delivery date. Prices are compared, and the order 
placed with the company that has lived up to all 
requirements and offered the lowest price. 


Sometimes a proposal is not exactly in accordance 
with specifications, although the price is low. In 
such cases, if, after investigation, the department 
concerned decides that the material offered by the 


low bidder would be satisfactory for use by the 
Authority, then the Authority revises its specifications 
and new proposals are requested. If this department 
finds that the substitute material offered would not 
be satisfactory, then the order is placed with the 
lowest bidder who met all the specifications. 


“WHERE’S OUR ORDER?” 


EVEN after an order is placed, the work of the pur- 
chasing department does not stop. Many of the 
items used by the Authority are not available in stock 
at suppliers and have to be manufactured especially. 
In such cases, where delivery cannot be made within 
a reasonable time, expediters get busy and by phone, 
wire and letter get reports from the suppliers as to 
how much of the material is ready and when ship- 
ments will start. In this way a department can be 
completely informed and make its plans accordingly. 


Finally, when invoices for the materials are re- 
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ceived, each one is immediately checked so that the 
Authority can save by taking advantage of cash dis- 
counts allowed by many suppliers for payment within 
certain periods of time. 


Meee BIG BUYER 


JUST as an idea of the volume of buying that is 
necessary to keep a big transit system going, the 


Last year, the purchasing department had contract 
billings amounting to more than $1,000 for — 


Bituminous Coal for Power Gen- 


eration . $ 597,691.65 
Fuel Oil for Power Generation 575,669.78 
Gasoline 795,216.40 
Rental of Tires on a mileage basis 

for Buses and Trackless Trolleys = 151,776.29 


Total M2, 20,554;12 


REGULATIONS SOMETIMES CAUSE 
EXTRA WORK 


YET it isn’t always the big orders that make the most 
work for the purchasing personnel. For example, 
there’s the story behind a requisition for a gallon 
of 95% Ethyl Alcohol used for testing purposes in 
the M.T.A. laboratory. Before the transaction was 
completed there was much detail involved. 


In the case of the alcohol, since this type is pure 
grain distilled, it is taxed by the Federal Revenue 
Authorities. Because the M.T.A., a sub-division of 
the Commonwealth, is exempt from Federal taxes 
of this sort, it was necessary to apply for a federal 
permit to buy it free of tax from a bonded govern- 
ment warehouse. After applying and waiting for 
some time, the purchasing department received a 
permit to buy the alcohol and also a permit to trans- 
port it to the place where it would be used. 


However, before the alcohol was delivered, a 
revenue inspector had to go to the M.T.A. storeroom 


(operation 


M.T.A. Purchasing Department last year issued 
16,029 purchase orders having an invoice value of 
about $3,915,000. In addition, under contract, the 
Authority last year brought materials and services 
having an invoice value of about $2,120,000. (Just 
for gasoline alone the bill came to almost $800,000. ) 
Together, the purchase orders and contract billings 
accounted for an expenditure of about $25,000 each 
business day. 


There were also 16,029 purchase orders issued, 
as follows: 
Estimated 





Order Value No. of Orders Invoice Value 

$ 1.00— 499.99 15,261 $ 986,672.96 
500.00— 999.99 374 262,005.53 
1,000.00— 1,999.99 209 262525151 
2,000.00— 4,999.99 111 329,673.09 
5,000.00— 9,999.99 24 168,991.69 
10,000.00-14,999.99 13 167,527.14 
15,000.00-19,999.99 7; 118,691.23 
20,000.00 and over 30 1,599,457.92 
Total 16,029 $3,915,544.87 


to see where the alcohol would be kept. Having 
looked things over, he announced that according to 
regulations, a special closet would have to be built 
in which the alcohol could be kept locked at all 
times. Though the requirement was only a techni- 
cality, a closet was built for the gallon jug of alcohol 
which will last the laboratory technicians almost 
two years. During that time the purchasing depart- 
ment must apply for a renewal permit in order to 
keep and store it. Each month a report must be 
submitted on the amount of alcohol that has been 


_used, the amount on hand and the length of time the 


balance will probably last. As the department's 
expediters say, “It isn’t how much you buy — it’s 
what you buy.’ The cost of the alcohol? $2.45! 
The amount of money saved, including tax? $22.45. 


PURCHASES? FROMe@{AY “TO 22% 


THE purchasing department's index of items which 
are regularly purchased is a large file of cards show- 
ing the item, amounts purchased in the past, prices 
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paid from year to year. The card headings themselves 
tell the story behind the scenes of the M.T.A., rang- 
ing from the first card, “Abrasives,” to the final card 
in the drawers, ‘“Zinc.”’ 

A person leafing through these cards could hardly 
help but pause at many of them to wonder how some 
of the materials could be used by the Authority. On 
one card marked ‘‘Keys’’ he would find that the last 
time blank keys were bought five gross were needed. 
Fitted to door locks that means over 700 different 
doors to be locked and unlocked. 

Perhaps you might think that because the M.T.A. 
is a large producer of electricity that lanterns would 
be entirely out of place. Yet over the period of last 
year 1,800 were bought for use of track inspectors, to 
place around emergency work, and to mark construc- 
tion hazards. 


NOTHING TOO SMALL OR TOO BIG 


BIG though the M.T.A. is, its operations occasionally 
require even such small purchases as needles and 
thread, which are used in stitching canvas covers and 
mending seat covers of trackless trolleys, street cars 
and buses. 

The seasons also have an influence on the system’s 
buying. For use during the winter, five thousand or 
more tons of rock salt to mix with sand will be 
bought to fight ice on the highways. Dumped into 
any one of the lakes or reservoirs around Boston that 
much salt would flavor it to the brininess of the 
Dead Sea. The M.T.A> buys about 20,000 tons of 
sand. 


“BELIEVE IT OR NOT” PURCHASES 


OFTENTIMES the men and women who inspect the 
requisitions wonder if they are seeing correctly so 
unusual are some of the items they run across. It is 
hard to imagine, for instance, how “‘felt, pitch satu- 
rated’”’ could be used in tunnel construction work. 
Yet it is a very necessary item. It seems that where 
concrete is being poured, felt saturated with pitch 
must be used to stop the flow of water from under- 
ground springs in order that the cement will harden 
properly. 

Every day, M.T.A. employees on their jobs use 
materials without ever wondering from where they 
originally came. The man who operates a snow 
sweeper equipped with rattan brooms, probably does 
not realize that the rattan used in the brooms comes 
from the East Indies or Africa. Likewise, the shellac 


used in our paint shops is the secretion of lac bugs 
of India, which must be gathered by natives in the 
jungle, cleaned, bleached and made up into a liquid 
solution, while the brush with which the painter 
lays on the shellac, has bristles which probably came 
either from China or Brazil. 


A SELLER AS WELL AS A BUYER 


THE purchasing department has another side. It also 
sells as well as buys. Last year from the sale of 
accumulated scrap metal and obsolete machinery, 
apparatus, etc., the M.T.A. took in over $154,000 
— good income for any business. Included in this 
scrap sold by competitive bid was a small quantity 
of silver sold by the troy ounce. 

Often the purchasing department is concerned in 
the reclaiming of certain materials for reuse. An 
example of such thrift is the wool waste used to stuff 
journal boxes on cars to feed lubricating oil to the 
bearings. After a period of use this wool waste 
becomes dirty and a congealed mass. It is then col- 
lected and sent to a reclaiming plant and returned 
to the M.T.A. for further use. 


THERE’S A WELCOME 
FOR SALESMEN 


DOES this vast volume of buying affect the purchas- 
ing department's feelings towards salesmen who 
have items they would like to sell to the M.T.A.? 
Not at all. Matter of fact, salesmen are important 
to the M.T.A. Every salesman is given a prompt and 
courteous interview; what they have to say is listened 
to carefully because often a salesman can contribute 
valuable ideas or has goods or services the purchas- 
ing department wants to know about. On many oc- 
casions, the department has arranged interviews for 
salesmen with heads of other departments so they 
could put on a demonstration and the proper depart- 
ment could see the product in actual use. 


M.T.A. GETS A DOLLAR’S WORTH 
FOR EVERY DOLLAR 


THE WORK the purchasing department does protects 
the M.T.A. system from buying goods that are not 
up to standard. And by the system of competitive 
bidding the department gets the very most for every 
dollar the Authority spends for materials, supplies 
and services. 
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Co-operation Survey Shows 
Reader Likes and Dislikes 


Response to M.T.A. Co-operation’s reader survey 
last month was immediate and wholehearted. Now 
the secrets are out: what you like —or don’t like 
— about Co-operation, the kind of articles and stor- 
ies you prefer, the sort of pictures you'd like to see. 

In some cases the results were quite surprising. 
For instance, the ratio of those who wanted to see 
letters of criticism as well as those of praise from 
riders was more than 13 to 1. 

In very many instances excellent suggestions both 
for the improvement of Co-operation as well as the 
M.T.A. in general were received. They showed the 
results of serious thinking, and as far as possible 
they will be put into effect. 

One reader wrote that courtesy to the riding pub- 
lic is the cheapest commodity there is and should 
be stressed more. His comment was particularly in- 
teresting because the M.T.A. has prepared a helpful 
and at the same time interesting booklet on that 
subject which has been distributed throughout the 
Authority. 


INTEREST IN OTHER SYSTEMS, TOO 


MANY of the suggestions also showed that M.T.A. 
men and women are thinking about their jobs even 


in leisure time. They would like to know about other 
transportation systems in this country and abroad, 
types of equipment used, methods of collecting fares, 
and a comparison of safety devices used by the 
M.T.A. and by other transit companies. 

Another popular subject was early days of the 
M.T.A., pictures of old-time equipment, and remi- 
niscences of the older men. Articles of this nature 
have appeared in the past and more will be printed 
from time to time. 


M.T.A. MAGAZINE LIKED 


IN general, most everyone seemed to like Co-opera- 
tion — one reader even said that he reads each issue 
twice. In fact, 1t seemed that practically all M.T.A. 
people read their Co-operation for the information 
it contains to help them in their work. That was 
pointed up by the type of articles you asked for. 


Co-o peration’s editors appreciate the time and care 
you took to answer the questionnaire, and will try 
to follow as many of your suggestions as possible. 
Perhaps you may have noticed that this issue has a 
new appearance and includes stories of the kind that 
seem to be most popular with you. 






1. -EL---- Delayed 

2: EL - ----- Keep, as a holiday 

3. -EL------ To represent by a sketch 
4. EL--- The bend of the arm 

5. -EL------- To congratulate 

6. -EL--- A defensive covering for 


the head 


Rie LINES 
Just Fill in Missing Letters. 7 Out of 10 Is Good Guessing 


(Answers on Page 41) 










(eee Abe Soft or tender from ripe- 
ness 

8. -EL----- Bearing upon the case in 
hand 

9. --EL A structure or frame of 
latticework 

10. -EL--- A primary color 
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Veteran Counsel Retires 


SERVICE with the Boston Elevated and the M.T.A. 
that has spanned two world wars and seen the 
Authority develop from horse cars to trackless trol- 
leys, is the proud record of Charles B. Gleason who 
retired from his post in the general counsel's office 
on March 31. 

Mr. Gleason, who lives in Newton, joined the 
Boston Elevated in 1898 — just four years after the 
company was chartered and only a year after its first 
business transaction, the leasing of the West End 
Street Railway Company. At that time he was 
attached to a special department established to 
handle all legal matters growing out of the con- 
struction of the then new Boston Elevated. 

During that early period, Mr. Gleason prepared 
for trial more than 2500 cases involving claims 
totaling some 37 million dollars, arising out of 
takings of land by eminent domain. However, many 
of these cases were successfully settled, with rela- 
tively few going to court. Mr. Gleason, a graduate 
of Harvard, class of 1894 and Harvard Law in 
1897, had been with the firm of Ropes, Gray & 
Loring and went with the Boston Elevated in the 


Charles Bemis Gleason who re- 
tired from the General Counsel’s 
Office of the M.T.A. after 52 years. 


hopes and expectation of gaining extensive trial 
experience. But, as he says, “I have enjoyed the 
office work.”’ 

Reminiscing over the past 52 years, Mr. Gleason 
says that about every conceivable subject under law 
has gone through the general counsel’s office during 
the time he has been there. And it was not all desk 
work. Often it was necessary for him to make 
special studies to get material together. In fact, 
he became an expert in real estate values, and in 
the value as going concerns of various business 
activities. Frequently he has been qualified in court 
in cases relating to these subjects. 

From his vantage point of more than 50 years 
experience, Mr. Gleason foresees added rapid transit 
facilities in the future. 

As to his plans, Mr. Gleason, who at 78 appears 
in. vigorous good health, says, “I have had it in mind 
since I was 13 years old that I would write a book 
when I retired. It won't be along legal lines, how- 
ever. Since the time I was in college I have been 
interested in fiction and economics, and I might 
write along either of those lines.” 
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M.T.A. to the Rescue 


W nen THE COAL MINES ceased operation earlier 
this year, the nation’s stockpile of coal began to dwin- 
dle fast. In many localities, industrial activity was 
curtailed, and with it consequent unemployment 
due to lack of coal. New England, however, was 
fortunate because the M.T.A. had on hand more 
than 55,000 tons of coal which the Trustees made 
available for use of public and private institutions, 
hospitals, schools, water pumping stations, houses 
and housing authorities, railroads and industries. 


M.T.A. NOW USES FUEL OIL 


HOW COME, you ask, did the M.T.A. have this coal 
pile that proved so valuable to New England? You 
will recall that in last December's Co-OPERATION 
there was a story explaining that the price of No. 6 


fuel oil dropped in January, 1949, to a point where 
it was below the equivalent price of coal. Since our 
South Boston power station was fully equipped to 
take advantage of the lower price of fuel oil, it did 
so immediately, and left the stockpile of coal in the 
field to remain there until coal could again be eco- 
nomically used. Up to the time of the emergency 
in 1950, it was more economical for the South 
Boston power plant to burn fuel oil than to use its 
stockpile of coal and this condition has continued 
since. 

The M.T.A., therefore, had on hand during the 
crisis of 1950 a coal pile which had been built up 
during 1948. As the present supply of fuel oil 
appeared to be safe and the price was favorable, the 
Trustees of the Authority placed at the disposal of 
the Emergency Solid Fuels Administration for the 





Another load of coal on its way to some institution or hospital. 
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More than 2,000 tons of coal per day were moved out of the South Boston Power Station Yard. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dever, approximately 45,000 tons of coal, 
reserving for the M.T.A. about 10,000 tons. We 
could not afford to dispose of all of our coal since 
at the present time the M.T.A. is a self-contained 
system with no interconnection with any outside 
source of power. In the event of an interruption in 
the supply of oil, a supply of coal had to be kept on 
hand to insure against interruption of rapid transit, 
street car and trackless trolley service. 


Of the 45,000 tons placed at the disposal of the 
Solid Fuels Administrator, 43,536 tons were sold. 
All of this coal was delivered between February 14 
and March 23, 1950. The photographs appearing 


in this issue give an idea of the vastness of this 
project. 


DISPATCHING COAL 
HUGE PROJECT 


IN THE SHORT PERIOD of the fuel crisis, perhaps 
more than 75% of the entire coal in the South 
Boston power station yard was dispatched to needy 
consumers. The South Boston power station coal 
storage yard became the central distributing point of 
coal for New England. From there, coal was dis- 
patched by barge, rail car and truck. Every day 
during the critical period, more than 2000 tons 
moved through the South Boston power station gate. 
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General view of South Boston Power Station Yard where coal moved out by rail, barge and truck. 


Rarely, if ever before, has New England seen so 
much coal moved in such a short time from one 
location. The entire feat was more remarkable in 
view of the fact that the South Boston coal yard 
was designed not to dispatch coal but to receive it. 


As an example of the problems that had to be 
overcome, consider that of loading a 3300 ton barge 
for the Great Northern Paper Company in Maine. 
Although our coal towers which unload barges and 
ships could move freely up and down the wharf, 
there exists only one low stationary coal chute that 
can be used for loading a barge. The height of the 
coal chute limited the time of loading to half-tide or 
lower, and the fact that the chute was stationary 


required the warping of the barge back and forth so 
that all holds could be filled and properly trimmed. 


COAL MOVED BY RAIL, SEA 
AND ROAD 


THE ROLLING STOCK and shops department helped 
solve the problem of moving rail cars in and out of 
the coal yard. Coal cars came up to the South Boston 
industrial track from the New Haven yards along 
East First street and were deposited on Walworth 
siding. From there, the R. S. & S. department 
wrecker pulled the cars along the track into the coal 
yard. The wrecker pulled loaded coal cars weighing 
more than 85 tons up the grade from the yard back 
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to East First street. Never before have more than 
three cars a day been handled at South Boston power 
station yard. During this emergency, fifteen coal 
cars were loaded a day, in addition to the loading of 
trucks. All told, 219 cars carrying 11,668 tons were 
shipped out of South Boston yard. 

Rail shipments were allocated in such a way as to 
maintain a supply to the institutions and industries in 
dire need of coal. 

Most of the coal, however, was moved on trucks. 
A total of 2,544 trucks carred 28,563 tons of coal 
from our South Boston yard to consumers as far 
away as Millis Falls, north of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

The movement of this large volume of coal took 
place during the worst weather of the winter. Spe- 
cial commendation goes to our coal handling crew 
for the excellent job they did under harrowing con- 
ditions. 


SURPLUS SOLD AT FAIR PRICE 


IN ADDITION to the actual physical movement of 
the coal, there was much activity behind the scenes. 
After approval by the Emergency Solid Fuels Ad- 





ministration, the purchasing department arranged 
for the sale and distribution of the coal through deal- 
ers and to consumers. The power department and 
comptroller’s office had the work of checking and 
billing over 2800 manifests. The collecting of more 
than $514,000 for this coal is the responsibility of 
the treasury department. 

The Authority and personnel who helped move 
the coal during the emergency received commenda- 
tion from the Emergency Solid Fuels Administrator 
for the Commonwealth, Borden Covel, in a letter to 
the general manager. In his letter Mr. Covel stated, 
‘The M.T.A. has been a very strong pillar during 
the fuel emergency. The untiring help of members 
of your staff has saved many a situation which other- 
wise would have been calamitous. The public and 
this office is deeply grateful to the Trustees, officials 
and employees of the Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority.” 

The M.T.A. made available its coal pile as a 
public service, and hence did not price the coal 
according to the limited supply, but rather estab- 
lished fair prices for it based upon the cost of the 
coal to the M.T.A. 


Fast Thinking Wins Thomas M. Coye 
M.T.A. Medal of Honor 


Quick THINKING in averting further injuries fol- 
lowing an accident involving an M.T.A. trolley and 
a privately owned truck, and using his bus as a 
buffer to halt the rolling trolley on May 11, 1949, 
earned for Operator Thomas M. Coye the M.T.A. 
Medal of Honor. 

Had it not been for Operator Coye’s quick action, 
real tragedy might have resulted from an accident 
which brought injuries to twenty passengers and 
to the trolley car operator, Albert J. Paldi. 

Operator Paldi was at the controls of car 5704 
when at 2:25 in the afternoon, on Meridian street, 


East Boston, a truck loaded with empty cylinders 
was crossing the tracks. The truck and the car 
collided. Operator Paldi himself was injured as 
were about twenty of his passengers. 

Operator Coye, who was on a pull-out from the 
Fellsway garage to Maverick Square, had been fol- 
lowing Operator Paldi’s car and was up to within 
20 feet of it when the collision occurred. When he 
noticed the trolley was out of control and coming 
down the slope towards him, Operator Coye swung 
across the track just in time to have the trolley strike 
the side of his bus. The trolley, which otherwise 
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John P. Banks; Thomas M. Coye, Medal of 


Honor Winner; Edward Dana; Charles A. 
McCarron. ANSWERS 


(To “EL” LINES quiz on page 35) 


would have rolled down the street into tied-up _ BELATED 6. HELMET 

traffic, was brought to a halt with very slight damage 

to the bus. % CELEBRATE . MELLOW 
Leaving his bus across the tracks, Operator Coye 

then assisted in moving passengers from the dam- _ DELINEATE . RELEVANT 

aged trolley and stayed at the scene of the accident 

until all injured were taken to hospitals. - ELBOW. wy CRELENS 
Operator Coye, who was first appointed to the 

Boston Elevated in January, 1943, won the im- ._ FELICITATE _ YELLOW 


mediate praise of his superiors for his actions and 
is the second M.T.A. employee to win this award. 
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Third Annual Report of M.T.A. Trustees 
Shows Reduction in Deficit 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the Board of Public 
Trustees of the M.T.A. for 1949, submitted to the 
Governor, members of the General Court and Trus- 
tees of the Boston Metropolitan District on March 
15, 1950, was based on two periods. The first pe- 
riod was from January 1 to August 2, 1949, when 
the system operated under the provisions of Chap- 
ter 544 of the Acts of 1947; the second period was 
from August 3 to December 31, when it operated 
under amendments to the Act made by Chapter 
572 of the Acts of 1949. 


During the first period, the M.T.A. deficit of 
$6,896,594.53 was paid by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and assessed upon the cities and towns 
served by the system in the same proportion as the 
deficit for the year ended December 31, 1948. Dur- 
ing the second period, because of the reduction in 
charges resulting from the passage of Chapter 572 
and of operating economies and of the 5¢-10¢-15¢- 
20¢ fare schedule, the loss from operations was re- 
duced and the deficit was $1,354,292.29. During 
the second period, the M.T.A. received $735,237.72 
in income classified as non-recurring — comprised 
chiefly from abatement of real estate taxes and a 
dividend on Workmen’s Compensation insurance. 


FIXED CHARGES 


ACCORDING TO THE REPORT, the passage of Chap- 
ter 572 of the Acts of 1949 reduced substantially 
the burden of fixed charges. In 1948, fixed charges 
amounted to $8,800,955.76. By reason of the pas- 
sage of Chapter 572, annual fixed charges, as of 
December 31, 1949, amounted to approximately 
$4,875,000, divided as follows: 


‘VAXCS py retiee, San its Sek ha, $ 170,000. 
Rent for leased reads. ;).. =o eee 40,000. 
Cambridge subway rental ...... 395,000. 
Interest on funded debt ........ 2,998,000. 
Payment on funded debt — 

Boston Metropolitan District . 1,272,000. 
Total $4,875,000. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


OPERATING EXPENSES in 1949 were $479,856.72 
lower than in 1948. Here is a comparison of the 
operating expenses for those two years: 


1949 1948 
Wa DES” Selene ota $26,853,565.08 $26,942,286.35 


Materials and 


Other Items? # -4;500/472:01 4,465,820.04 


Injuries and 


Damages 1,430,568.16 1,388,204.43 
Depreciation 2,095,019.77 2,570,697.19 
Ruel a. aoe eh PER TT 8 ee) 2,576,581.92 
M.T.A. Retire- 

ment Fund ... 1,330,159.64 1,021,826.84 





$38,485,560.05 $38,965,416.77 


MAJOR CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS AHEAD 


THE REPORT of the Trustees also pointed out that 
new construction for the system will amount to 
$66,500,000 in the future. These projects and the 
limits of costs specified by the legislation authoriz- 
ing their construction are as follows: 
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Limits of Costs 

Specified by 

Chapter 649 
1. Between Park street and Scollay 
square stations, with enlargement 
of Park street, Boylston street and 
Scollay square stations ........ $11,500,000 
2. Between southerly end of Wash- 
ington street tunnel and Dudley 
ReOIARION. ee ee 19,000,000 

3. Between Dudley street and Forest 


IG ele eS 12,000,000 


4. Between Haymarket square and 


Sullivan square stations ....... 24,000,000 





$66,500,000 


According to the report, estimates indicate that 
when these new projects are completed and present 
requirements for new rolling stock met, interest 
charges on money borrowed for these purposes will 
amount to $2,070,000 annually. Against this was 
compared the recent change in fares, which on the 
basis of costs predicted at the time of the change 
would allow the M.T.A. to exceed the “‘break- 
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even’ point by only $217,000 on a 12-month basis. 
For that reason, the report suggested that the 
Authority be relieved of making certain principal 
payments on its funded debt and asked that the 
Legislature consider placing directly upon the tax- 
payers the interest charges on the debt which will 
be incurred by major construction projects already 
authorized. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


IN CONCLUSION, the report stated that although the 
revised fare schedule had not been in effect for a 
sufficiently long period of time to predict what it 
will produce over a 12-month period, “up to now 
it has resulted in an encouraging increase in rev- 
enue’. 

The Trustees asked for the support of the people 
of Greater Boston, pointing out that the M.T.A. 
is often called the “‘life blood” of the communities 
which it serves. They asked that greater use be 
made of the system’s facilities to avoid downtown 
traffic congestion and to bring revenue to the 
system sufficient to allow it to be self-supporting. 





M. T. A. Revenue Up 21% 
March Shows Profit 


In MARCH, 1950, there was a profit from operations 
of $139,664.58 on the M.T.A., as compared to a 
loss from operations of $937,444.84 in March, 1949. 

Revenue from transportation increased by $1,497,- 
374.41 or 21 per cent in the ten-week period from 
Saturday, January 28, 1950, to Friday, April 7, as 
compared with the same period in 1949. 

For the first three months in 1950, the loss from 
operations was $225,792.24 as compared to a loss of 
$2,767,104.30 for the same quarter in 1949. 

In February, 1950, there was a profit from opera- 
tions of $11,290.42, as compared to a loss of $907, 
745.62 in February, 1949. In January, 1950, there 
was a loss from operations of $376,747.24, as com- 
pared to a loss of $921,913.84 in January, 1949. 
January, 1950, had only four days of receipts under 
the new fare structure. 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


Operator John H. Burrows, 
+3724, whose run is in Cam- 
bridge out of Bennett street, helps 
a young M.T.A. rider to board a 
trackless trolley. Scene is on the 


new Harvard - Massachusetts — sta- 


tion line, which began April 22. 
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Track Work Starts at 
East Boston R.T. Extension 





Loading a work car on a trailer at Suffolk Downs loop. This one is on its way to the airport station. 


Tue INSTALLATION OF TRACKS and special work 
on the East Boston rapid transit extension was 
started recently at the same time at both ends of 
the extension, Maverick square and the Orient 
Heights yard. 

The track work is requiring the use of eight work 
cars,-— one crane car, three air compressor cars, 
two bottom dump steel cars and two side dump steel 
cars. Of these eight work cars, one air compressor 
car, one bottom dump and one side dump car are 
required for use at the Orient Heights yard and 
the balance are required for the work starting at 
Maverick square. 

These work cars could not be operated directly 
to the extension since there are no surface track 
connections. In order to bring them to the extension 
over the East Boston tunnel and through the 
Maverick square shops, considerable alterations 
would have been required in the shops. If these cars 


could have been operated through the Maverick 
square shops, those required for use at the Orient 
Heights yard could not have been used until the 
entire line was completed. 

It was, therefore, decided to operate these cars 
over existing surface car tracks from the Charles- 
town yard through Everett, Chelsea and East Bos- 
ton to the Suffolk Downs loop, load them onto a 
highway trailer at this location and then transport 
them overland to the required locations on the 
right of way at Orient Heights and to the Airport 
station. 

This was done by constructing a temporary ramp 
at Suffolk Downs and operating the cars over this 
ramp onto the highway trailer, on which rails had 
previously been laid. At the right of way, the cars 
were unloaded on the tracks which had been tem- 
porarily laid to the proper line and ramped to meet 
the trailer body. 
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Knocks and Boosts 


Driver Averts Panic 


I WAS RIDING on one of your cars from Broadway to 
Maverick when all of a sudden flames shot from one 
side of the car (on the outside) and then on the other 
side; not once but three or four times. It could have 
been very panicky if your man had not thought 
quickly — he stopped the car immediately, opened 
both front and back doors, and the people were out 
in no time. Some quick thinking person called the 
fire department and they were there pronto. Your 
man asked him if he would ‘“‘please”’ call the carbarn 
too and report it. He then came over to us and very 
courteously told us that as soon as the other car ar- 
rived, he would see that we all would board it (be- 
cause we had paid on entering). When we were 
getting on the other car, I asked him his name and 
he told me that it was Landry. He is to be com- 
mended, and I trust you will thank him also, for 
averting what might have been a panic. 


Driver Went by Her Stop 


I WAS RETURNING home via the M.T.A. when I was 
very discourteously insulted by one of your motor- 
men. Just before my stop I pressed the buzzer and 
signalled your motorman to stop. He had plenty of 
time to stop but when I realized he wasn’t going to 
do so, I asked him to stop, reminding him I had 
buzzed him. Incidentally the buzzer was working. 
Instead of explaining he had forgotten, he turned 
on me and insulted me in language definitely unbe- 
coming for any lady’s ears. He did not let me off 
until we had almost reached the next stop. 


Closes Door on Young Mother 


MY WIFE and two children (age four and three 
years) were coming into Park Street where they 
were to change cars. When the car came into Park 
the Motorman was in too much of a hurry to get 
away. He closed the back door on them. Then my 
wife hurried to the front door with the two chil- 
dren and asked him if he would let them out. He 
said, “Once I close the door I don’t open it again.” 
He made them go to Scollay before letting them 
out. 


Starter “Very Fine Fellow” 


I WOULD LIKE to compliment you on having a very 
fine fellow by the name of Arthur Killion as a starter 
at North Station. He is very courteous, efficient fel- 
low with a nice personality. Certainly a good man for 
the job and I hope he will be given every oppor- 
tunity for the future. 


Says M.T.A. Driver Sarcastic 


I WISH TO register a complaint regarding the lack of 
courtesy on the part of one of your bus drivers. The 
number of the bus is... He was bulldozing and 
sarcastic to myself and several other passengers when 
they inquired as to the amount of money they were 
to put in the bus receptacle. He snarled at me, re- 
peating that performance to several other women. I 
did not hear him talk that way to any men, and per- 
haps he did not dare to do so. For the most part, 
I have always met with courtesy on this bus route 
over a period of eleven years, but this was a driver 
I had not seen before. 


Praises Operator for His Skill 


I WISH TO SAY a word of praise for Operator +688 
who by operating his bus very skillfully was able to 
avert a possible accident caused by a passenger car 
shooting out of a side street directly in his path. By 
his alertness he saved injury to the passengers in the 
bus in a situation for which he was not to blame. 


K * %* 


This Operator Cheers Them Up 


FOR THE PAST YEAR I’ve been observing a young 
man, Operator 795, and I'd like to pass on the word 
that he is “‘good business” for the M.T.A. He’s 
courteous, efficient and friendly in a business-like 
way. His cheery “good morning” and recognition 
also at the end of a day beset with problems sud- 
denly seem to restore one’s balance and confidence 
that the world’s O.K. I hope that some day, when 
you wish to award a promotion, he will be considered 
because of his exceptional courtesy and personality. 
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NEWS NOTES— 





North Point Champions: (left to right) Frank Greeley, Melvin Scarry, James Murphy and Paul Bombaci. 


Softball Notes 


W © HAVEN’ T HEARD ANYTHING from the softball 
front — it seems that none of the teams went south 
for spring training this year — but it’s safe to assume 
that there will be activity soon. We'd suggest if 
youre interested you get in touch with someone 
who played last year and get the details from him. 
If you've never taken part in this sport, you'll find 
it an exhilarating and exciting pastime. Why not 
get in on the fun this year? We'll keep you posted 
in “Co-operation” as to the standings and other 
news of interest as the season progresses. 


NORTH POINT BOWLING LEAGUE 


IT’S BEEN GOING ON for three years now and it 
seems to us that the rest of our employees should 
know about what has happened at North Point. 
We've heard of other bowling leagues — we've even 
printed results of some—but this is the first 
league we've heard about which ts made up entirely 
of men from one station. 

The boys who started the league and kept it 
rolling deserve a special word of praise for their 
hard work. So stand up, Mel Scarry and Bob O'Neil, 
and take a bow. 

Worthy of mention is the fact that each member 
of the league who was in good membership standing 
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at the close of the season was awarded a jacket. 
This was in addition to the regular awards which 
are part and parcel of every bowling league. A 
quick run-down of the records gives us the follow- 


ing: 


High averages: Charles J. Breen, 98.50; Carl R. 
Cerrullo, 97.3; Melvin T. Scarry, 95.3; Francis M. 
Geeeeyer eto. john B: Lee, 91.37; Thomas C. 
Foley, 91.55; James J. Barry, 90.54 and Abraham 
Hodus, 90.2. 


High three strings: Frank Greeley, 347. 
High single string: Tom Foley, 138. 


An interesting sidelight on the final outcome 1s 
the fact that the two teams engaged in the roll-off 
were deadlocked at the conclusion of the three-string 
match. This necessitated a bowl-off of two boxes 
each by the two opposing captains. The captain of 
the winning team emerged with 19 pins as against 
16 for the losers. The winners —the Bombers. 
Their line-up — Frank Greeley, Jerry Murphy, Paul 
Bombaci and Melvin Scarty. 


PARK SQUARE M.T.A. BOWLING 
LEAGUE 


THIS LEAGUE, it turns out, has been just resting up 
for the past several years for a really active season 
this year. The Park Square League, made up en 
tirely of men and women working in the Park Square 
building, is fast filling out its schedule of team play. 


Most of the credit for the success of the league 
goes to two men in the purchasing department — 
Joe Grillo and Ed Griffin. It was their hard work 
and enthusiasm that got the League under way and 
they spent a great deal of their own time and effort 
to keep the interest of the bowlers alive. 


This league is unusual in that more girls than men 
signed up. Each team is now made up of three girls 
and two men, with a total of twelve teams. 


There are no final results as yet to report because 
the league has not completed its schedule. But en- 
thusiasm and interest have been high since the 
opening night with players already looking ahead to 
the wind-up banquet and awarding of prizes. 
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HERE’S THE EQUIPMENT 
MILEAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


RECENTLY AN INQUIRY was made of the M.T.A. as 
to the percentage of service mileage operated by 
different types of vehicles on the system. When the 
figures were compiled for the month of February, 
the following were the results. 


Miles Jo 
46,277 Le? 


Type 


Center Entrance ..... 





Sn FC nn Pree ae ay es 96,459 2.43 
Bre Oh MOOT. Gaerne F 616,781-— "15.53 
Pe Ge Cars. are 661,808 16.67 
Buseswen sth etter. 2. 970,384 24.44 
rackless Urolleysse.,. | 014 2013.37 
Hlevated tae atte aw 567,749 14.30 
Cambridge Subway :.. 393,558 9.91 
East Boston Tunnel ... 66,222 1.68 

PBOtalere ote ee 3,969,752 100.00 


Boston and the 
M.T.A. are expect- 
ing plenty of com- 
pany during the 
month of May. 
May 18th through 
22nd is Jubilee 
Week and the en- 
tire city is cleaning 


up and fixing up to 
make a favorable 


impression on the 
visitors who'll be 
in town. So let's all follow the good 
example — make sure that for that 
week each one of ws looks his best 
. . . pressed, shaved and shined. But 
why stop at that? Let’s keep it up all 
the year around. 
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Archbishop Cushing Will Speak 


at Annual Memorial Mass 


Tue pate is May 7, 1950, at 9:00 a.m. 
The place is the Cathedral of the Holy Cross. 


The occasion is the eleventh annual memorial 
Mass for the M.T.A. employees. 


And Chairman of Committees Thomas J. Reardon 
sends along this word, ““We would like to have any 
and all members of the M.T.A. family attend the 
Mass and breakfast.” 

As a special feature, Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing will speak at the Mass. 

Immediately following the Mass, the members 
will march in a body to the East Armory where 
breakfast will be served. Music during the march 
will be provided by the 125 piece band from St. 
Theresa’s in West Roxbury. At the breakfast, two 
members of the band, James McDonough and Ed- 
ward McDonough, will present trumpet solos. 

Vocal soloists at the breakfast will be Rosaline 
MacKenzie, George M. Doherty and David P. 
McSweeney, accompanied at the piano by Mrs. W. J. 
Danick. The principal speaker will be Father Ralph 
J. Gallagher, Administrator of the Cathedral. 


Christopher L. Gambon-will act as toastmaster. 


Invited guests include Messrs. Walter J. Waldron, 
Arthur V. Grimes, Edward A. Pecce, Edward Dana, 
Thomas A. Dunbar, John H. Moran, Willis B. 
Downey, Charles A. McCarron, John C. Carey and 
Joseph P. Fahey. 

It looks like an excellent program and we know 
that Mr. Reardon would like to thank each member 
of the various committees who have worked so 
hard to make this affair a success. It remains merely 
for the entire personnel of the M.T.A. to back 
up these committee members by attending the Mass 
and the breakfast. 

Assisting Mr. Reardon are: 

Vice-Chairman, Bernard Doherty 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles F. McGuire 
Recording Secretary, Rosaline MacKenzie 


Publicity, H. Laurence Brauer and Lawrence M. 
Neylon 


Breakfast arrangements, Charles E. Gilbert 
Parade Chairman, James T. A. Owens 


Co-Chairmen, William J. Mahoney and Arthur 
D. Reilly 





15 Trackless Trolleys 


T RAckLEss TROLLEY SERVICE was substituted on 
Saturday, April 22, for bus service on the Harvard- 
Massachusetts station line and on the short line 
between Quincy square and Vassar street. To operate 
the line, 15 trackless trolleys are required. 

The trackless trolley service follows the same 
route as the bus service did prior to the change. 
The short line is operated in the morning and after- 
noon rush hours, from about 7:25 a.m. to 9:08 a.m., 
and 4:15 p.m. to 5:37 p.m. 

In the morning rush hour, the route of the short 
line is Massachusetts avenue, Vassar street, Main 


For Cambridge Lines 


street, then back on Massachusetts avenue. In the 
evening rush hour, the route is Massachusetts avenue, 
Main street, Vassar street, then Massachusetts avenue. 


Service is operated every six minutes on both the 
through and the short lines during the morning and 
afternoon rush hours, thus providing a three minute 
time on the line between Quincy square and Vassar 
street. 


During the middle of the day, service is operated 
on an eight and nine minute frequency, and after six 
o'clock at night on a frequency ranging from 714 to 
12 minutes. 
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AWARDED 





NOW 414 ACTIVE EMPLOYEES HOLD LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS 


‘Tue semraNNuaL EXCHANGE of long-service THE ACTIVE EMPLOYEES who have been awarded 
emblems was made on April 1st, for the first half — long-service emblems now number 414: 


of 1950. The first emblem —a 40-year pin — was DO-Vea PEMD et amet ae eee es 13 
awarded to 71 employees. Eight more received the A VEAL PINDER une cure a tealcnare are: 54 
45-year pin while three entered the 50-year class. ZO-Ved tabi Dt gr cesta a.) eee: 347 


ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 





DONALD C, SAUNDERS WILLIAM BARRY EDWARD A. MULLEN 
Investi gator O perator Starter 
Claim Department Surface Lines Transportation Surface Lines Transportation 


ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


Timetable Department 
Alice M. James, clerk 


Employment Office Rapid Transit Lines Transportation 
Henry C. Olive, chzef clerk Henry F. Hicks, gateman 


Surface Lines Transportation 


William J. McCarthy, starter Joseph J. Sweeney, starter 
Jobn F. Sampson, operator John H. Weafer, station master 


Treasury Department 


J. M. Ellis, statzon recerver 
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ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


Comptroller’s Office 
Edgar H. Chandler, swpervisor of payrolls 


Engineering and Maintenance Department 


Nicola Dent, trackman Martin Flaherty, trackman 
John J. Downing, drawtender Hiram Ricker, service carman 
Samuel D. Wilson, wzreman 


Power Department 


Santo Gianpapa, foreman 
Francis W. Maguire, lineman 


Charles C. Buchanan, 
automatic substation operator 


Rolling Stock and Shops Department 


John J. Coyne, car shifter John J. Melin, carhouse repairman 


John Donlon, 


supervisor Surface lines equipment 


Harold F. Breck, guard 

John J. Breen, towerman 
Thomas F. Broderick, guard 
John Doherty, zs pector 
Thomas Donohue, #70torman 


Herbert A. Anderson, operator 


Michael P. Brennan, operator 
Edward J. Burnett, operator 
William Calhoun, starter 
Peter J. Connolly, conductor 
John M. Dahill, operator 
Walter G. Davidson, operator 
Arthur L. Dodge, operator 
Isaac M. Dunn, starter 
Anthony J. Fleming, operator 


Michael J. Gallagher, operator 


Daniel G. Griffin, operator 


Joseph J. Cass, agent 


Charles J. Hodson, station recezver 


Jeremiah F. Murphy, machine specialist 


Rapid Transit Lines Transportation 


James J. Dowling, motorman 
William G. Etsell, starter 
Francis P. Hurley, guard 
William J. Kirby, yardmaster 


Wellington S$. McManus, motorman 


Surface Lines Transportation 


Michael Hannigan, starter 
Michael Hegarty, operator 
Herman L. Hibbard, operator 
Andrew J. Hill, operator 
Daniel J. Hurley, conductor 
Charles A. Johnson, operator 
Edmund F. Kane, operator 
Thomas W. Levangie, operator 
Malcolm MacDonald, operator 
Avard I. MacLean, operator 
Frank Maiers, operator 

John Matheson, operator 


Treasury Department 


Ernest F. Tozier, brass worker 


John Mullin, gard 

Arthur W. O’Brien, mzotorman 
David J. O'Leary, gateman 
William J. Rowe, motorman 
Ernest R. Thompson, motorman 


Frank A. McCarthy, operator 
Joseph J. Morrissey, conductor 
Denis W. O'Brien, operator 
Thomas O'Donnell, operator 
Joseph H. Patenaude, operator 
Robert Peoples, starter 

Lester W. Richardson, zs pecior 
Waldo E. Rogers, operator 
James W. Ronan, operator 
John Sparkes, operator 

John J. Sullivan, operator 
Klemens Trocki, operator 
Dave T. Warden, operator 


Mrs. Kathleen Rutherford, station receiver 
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Earl W. Springer, station receiver 
Richard Walsh, station receiver 
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With the Pensioners 


'T wenty-seveNn NAMES have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,219. 


A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Alice D. Barrett, collector 

Charles A. Costello, painter 
Patrick J. Daley, janztor 

Fred J. Dansereau, towerman 
Arthur Decareau, sheet metal worker 
Michael J. Donahue, motorman 
Patrick J. Donahue, operator 
Richard Donnelly, watchman 
William Doyle, collector 

Wilburn L. Fraser, guard 

George A. Gilman, operator 
Bartholomew J. Guiney, car cleaner 
William J. Hillier, carpenter 


Benjamin J. Jacobs, guard 
Thomas J. Larbey, motorman 
John F. Mackay, operator 
Hugh MacKinnon, carpenter 
Duncan A. Macuspic, starter 
James J. McDermott, operator 
James C. McGinley, senzor clerk 
Andrew C. Moran, operator 
William J. O'Neill, operator 
Louis H. Sargent, operator 
Peter F. Sullivan, paznter 
James J. Walsh, operator 
John H. White, operator 


John A. Wiltshire, gateman 


Deceased Employees 


Durie the past two months, 37 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 10 were from the active list and 27 were pensioners. 


From Pensioned Group 


Frank C. Bell, designer, 1898 

John J. Breheny, motorman, 1892 
William Burke, motorman, 1900 

William Connors, operator, 1893 

Mrs. Mary F. N. Corcoran, collector, 1919 
William A. Cruise, operator, 1889 
Clarence L. Davis, motorman, 1903 
James Dobson, porter, 1909 

Michael D. Driscoll, repairman, 1910 
George P. Duffy, motorman, 1907 

James J. Ford, motorman, 1897 

Francis J. Hann, starter, 1911 

Harry D. Jeffrey, machinist specialist, 1925 


Herbert J. Kingsbury, operator, 1916 
Patrick J. Leary, operator, 1909 

Harry E. Lewis, operator, 1913 

Horace W. Lyons, car cleaner, 1918 
John J. Lyons, car shifter, 1913 

Veto Maglione, centre plate repairman, 1919 
William Marshall, attendant, 1894 
Thomas McCarthy, motorman, 1893 
Abel J. Panico, machinist specialist, 1910 
Edward Peterson, operator, 1903 
Howard E. Pike, starter, 1887 

Pierce F. Quinlan, gateman, 1907 

John Schwamb, motorman, 1904 


Maurice A. Sullivan, Sr., station receiver, 1894 


From Active Group 


Allen A. Beaman, station receiver, 1918 
Joseph A. Breen, laborer, 1944 

Joseph M. Foley, gvard, 1908 

Wilbur G. Francis, operator, 1927 
Joseph L. Hayes, clerk, 1944 
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Patrick J. Hogan, operator, 1912 

Albert E. Jameson, foreman painter, 1920 
Thomas O’Brien, smspector, 1913 

William B. Villemaire, starter, 1901 
Thomas C. Walsh, operator, 1923 
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“When we examine ourselves in the mirror of our minds, our 
image — naturally — is in reverse. So, too, the self we present 


to the world often is not the one we so fondly believe it to be.’ 
—Anon. 


Now ts tHE tTIMe for each individual engaged in rendering transportation service to his fellow citizens 
in the Boston Metropolitan area to do a little soul searching. 

Is each one of us doing all he can to hold our riders? Upon our volume of riding depends the 
measure of our success on this system. 

Here are some mighty important figures. They are for May of this year. 





Total M.T.A. revenue $3,803,207.68 
Of this revenue, fixed charges required $ 415,412.81 
And operating expenses required $3,288,617.26 


$3,704,030.07 


Final result, a profit from operations of $: - 99ATF.Gt 


Of operating expenses, $2,412,963.65, or 73.37 per cent. was wage cost. 
The average weekly pay was $67.54. 





One fact which concerns the basic welfare of each one of us is this: 10,698,831 fewer passengers used 
the system in May of this year than in May, 1946. This drop represents a loss of 28.12 per cent. 

The future of mass transportation in Greater Boston is your concern. 

Every member of the M.T.A. team can grasp the significance to him of the facts brought out by the 
May operations. If he does, then in his own self-interest he should resolve, insofar as he can, to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. In addition, the men in the transportation department should do their utmost 
through courteous, efficient, reliable and safe operation to hold the present riders, recapture lost riders 
and attract new ones. 

Sound thinking and practices are in order. 


* * * * * 


RECENTLY A COMMUNICATION appeared in a letter box of one of the Boston newspapers wherein the 
writer claimed that a fare box attendant was five feet away from it and was so busy conversing that he 
allowed one passenger to pass who had dropped only a 5¢ piece and another who had dropped in a dime. 
The correspondent pointed out that, “right there the M.T.A. lost 15¢ in less than a minute.” 

Such widespread publicity of the incident described by the correspondent can subject us to the charge of 
indifference to the protection of the Authority's revenue. 

The men stationed at rapid transit and subway station fare boxes are the guardians of the Authority's 
revenue. They have one important responsibility, and only one: to see that every passenger pays his or her 
fare and that the amount paid ts the right one. 

These men should not wander from their boxes. Nor should they engage in unnecessary conversation, 
or in any other practice tending to distract their attention from the fare box. 

The protection of the Authority's revenue requires that fare box attendants give their complete attention 


to the collection of the correct fares. 
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JUNE, 1950 


Nerve Center of the MT. A. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURFACE LINES TRANSPORTATION 


W uere would you find another business except the 
M.T.A. whose operations would be affected by such 
widely differing influences as the sun, the moon, 
barometric pressure. Or the fact some schoolboy 
cadets were holding a parade, or a group of people 
wanted to try a justly famous New England shore 
dinner? When it comes to that, what other busi- 
ness is as concerned as the M.T.A. with the per- 
formance of baseball pitchers? 

The whys in back of all these seemingly unrelated 
factors were brought out in an interview with John 
P. Banks, M.T.A. superintendent of surface lines 
transportation in his office at the Park Square 
building headquarters. 


M.T.A. ANSWER MAN 


MR. BANKS, who has ‘‘been in railroading since 
1907” and his father for 56 years before him — 
both with the M.T.A. and Boston Elevated — is cer- 
tainly the man to answer any questions about the 
operation of Boston’s widespread surface lines trans- 
portation system. And whenever anything unusual 
or special is going on within the area served by the 
M.T.A., Mr. Banks has been in on the plans and 
alerted his department to the situation. 

As to how the sun, the moon and the barometer 
affect the M.T.A.—take a hot summer day. If 
the sun sets clear and red the night before, a 
lot of folks will be heading for Revere or City 
Point the next day. So plans are made for extra 
passengers on those lines. But the tide has to be 
watched. Nearly everyone tries to arrive at the 
beach when it’s high. And since the tide is affected 
by the moon, that has to be watched, too. Then as 
to the barometer: one of the worst problems is a 
sudden thunderstorm at the beach. As soon as it 
strikes, all those mothers and their children make 
a break and run for the M.T.A. cars. So, the sky 
has to be observed pretty closely even though the 
forecast has been for good weather. 


PARADE CROWDS ALL 
IN A DAY’S WORK 


THEN, again, in the case of the schoolboy cadet 
parade, the superintendent of surface lines sat in 
with the authorities of the schools, representatives 
of the police and various civic organizations and 
trade groups. The route for the parade was discussed 
and compromises made that satisfied everyone con- 
cerned, including the M.T.A. For the Authority 
doesn’t care to have a parade crossing any surface 
lines to tie up passengers going into or out of the 
city. 

From long experience with similar events, and 
knowing the number of schools participating in the 
parade, the department was able to estimate ac- 
curately that 144 buses would be needed to trans- 
port the Cadets into the city and could also tell how 
many extra cars would be needed to accommodate 
the parents and spectators who would watch the 
event. Yet, as always when there are large crowds 
to handle, the whole movement was so efficient and 
easy that if any of the passengers thought about it at 
all it was to remark to themselves, “Isn't it lucky 
that there were so many cars and buses on hand?” 
But it’s never due to luck; rather, it’s because 
of careful planning well in advance. 


WILL YOU HAVE 
STEAK OR LOBSTER? 


OF COURSE, the surface lines department doesn’t 
plan dinner parties, but the men and women in the 
office take such an interest in the transportation ar- 
rangements for group outings you'd almost believe 
they were to be the hosts. Nearly every business 
convention that makes Boston its headquarters has 
a contingent of wives and children along. And while 
the delegates are getting through the convention 
docket, the Chartered Bus Office is busy arranging 
junkets for the wives. Most visitors have heard 
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about the old and fine eating places in and around 
Boston famous for Yankee fare and seafood. And 
the Chartered Bus Office sees to it the visitors get 
to their chosen dining place and back via the M.T.A. 
Chartered Buses. During a typical Sunday in sum- 
mer there may be as many as 150 chartered buses 
taking groups to the famous places of the state. 
The buses are routed so that the visitors get to 
see as many of the scenic and historic spots as pos- 
sible along the way. Many visitors the M.T.A. has 
been host to in this way have formed such a favor- 
able impression of Boston and its many resorts that 
they have returned year after year for their vacations. 


SPORTS CROWDS “WONDERFUL” 


GETTING THE FANS out and back from Boston’s 
two ball parks requires not only transportation 
know-how, but also inside sports knowledge. For 
example, if one or both of the pitchers for the after- 
noon has a reputation for fast pitching, the dis- 
patchers know the game will be over sooner than if 
certain other hurlers were to be in the box, and 
cars are assigned accordingly. 

And when asked if there was ever any difficulty 
in handling the fans, Mr. Banks said, ‘Sports crowds 
are wonderful; they're very co-operative.” 

An interesting sidelight on the handling of base- 
ball crowds was brought out in the difference in time 
it takes to move the crowds from Fenway Park and 
Braves Field. At Braves Field, it usually takes 
about 25 minutes to thin out the press of people. 





Ever seen this before? Typical rush hour crowd 
at Dudley Street, Lower Level. 
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On the other hand, the M.T.A. takes care of even 
the biggest crowd at Fenway Park with ease. The 
reason is due to the short walk necessary from 
Fenway Park to Kenmore station. Some people 
walk faster than others, so everyone isn't trying to 
get on the cars at one time. As fast as they arrive 
on the platform, a train moves them on their way, 
making room for those still to come. And in the 
same way the walk from Harvard Stadium to the 
square works to the M.T.A.’s advantage during the 
football season. 


M.T.A. COUNTS NOSES 


THE M.T.A. is not an organization to leave things 
to chance. Members of the department are regularly 
assigned to all special events. As people arrive dur- 





It’s a good day for the game. At right, M.T.A. 
Inspector tabulates crowd heading toward Fen- 
way Park. 


ing the hour or so before the event, a running count 
is kept. Then the number attending is telephoned 
in to the general office and arrangements are im- 
mediately made to have enough cars on hand to take 
care of the homeward bound. 

Naturally, because of its function, the surface 
lines transportation department is a widespread or- 
ganization. At the head of this group we find the 
superintendent and his two assistants. In the number 
of supervisory officials are ten supervisors, seven sta- 
tion masters, two chief instructors with eleven in- 
structors, ninety-five inspectors and one hundred 
ninety-four starters. To round out the total of 3,456 
employees of the department there are 3,089 opera- 








tors, twenty-two office workers, six telephone op- 
erators and seventeen miscellaneous employees. 

The inspectors and starters follow up and make 
reports of accidents, mechanical troubles and any 
other unusual occurrences to the general office. About 
500 such reports are recorded each day. All are 
classified and referred to the department concerned 
for proper action. In the case of accident or injury, 
the legal department is notified in order to protect 
the interests of the M.T.A. 

Using radio equipped cars, 14 inspectors keep 
track of the city’s riding habits and oversee the oper- 
ation of the service. If a new factory opens, if 
there is to be a special event at a school or church, 
these inspectors make it their business to know 
about it as soon as possible. They keep the general 
office informed so that trolleys, buses or trackless 
trolleys appear as if by magic at just the right time 
and place to take care of the added load. 


NERVE CENTER OF THE SYSTEM 


THE DEPARTMENT is one that never sleeps. It’s the 
nerve center of the 114 square miles served by the 
M.T.A. and its lights burn right through the night. 
In the case of any emergency the information and 
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Dispatchers’ desk in 
the Park Square Build- 
ing office. Over 500 
radio reports a day 
come in here. 


report clerk on duty alerts all department heads, 
who stay on the job throughout the emergency. 
During a severe snow or ice storm, it is not unusual 
for the members of the surface lines department 
to be on duty for 30 to 36 hours at a stretch, man- 
ning the telephones and radio receiver. Not until 
service is restored to normal do they begin to 
think about taking off time enough to sleep. 


VISITORS IMPRESSED BY M.T.A. 


THE FAME of the M.T.A. and the way it does things 
has become known clear around the world. For ex- 
ample, recent visitors to the headquarter’s office 
included the general manager for the Brisbane, 
Australia, Tramways system; three officials, including 
the general manager, of the Stockholm, Sweden, 
Transport Company and the Chief Planning En- 
gineer of the Prague, Austria, City Transport Line. 
What interests them most during their inspection 
of the M.T.A.? Usually the trackless trolleys catch 
their interest first. The M.T.A., more than most 
other systems, has spent much thought on develop- 
ing this modern type of transportation. Trackless 
trolleys offer several advantages, most important of 
which to passengers are smoother stops and starts. 
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General view of sur- 
face lines transporta- 
tion office, Park 
Square Building. 


SUBWAY SYSTEM UNIQUE 


THESE VISITORS are always suprised at the vast size 
of the M.T.A. system which serves not only Boston 
alone but a total population of 1,400,000. For the 
surface lines service alone, the M.T.A. operates 886 
surface cars, 587 buses and 340 trackless trolleys. 
And its subway system is considered unique by 
transportation experts. Only in Boston will you find 
so many miles of track under the heart of the city, 
with so many surface lines feeding directly into 
them serving outlying communities. 

And other cities are frankly envious of the efficient 
fare collecting system set up by the M.T.A. About 
63 per cent. of fares are collected in rapid transit 
terminals, not in cars. Visitors have claimed the 
system is the best they have ever seen. 


SAFETY IS THE WATCHWORD 


WHAT does the future hold for the M.T.A.? More 
speed, and more comfort. Which will tend to add 
new regular riders. But safety always comes first 
and all officials have this impressed upon them so 
it has become the watchword of the system. Safety 





is the reason also behind the instruction program. 
All operators have a course of re-instruction every 
three years, and any operator transferring from one 
type of service to another is thoroughly trained in 
the operation of the new type of vehicle to which 
he is being assigned. 


M.T.A. MILEAGE STAGGERING 


THE LENGTH of service of Mr. Banks and of others 
in the surface lines transportation department has 
been almost equal to the life span of the system. 
They have been a part of building it to one of the 
greatest transportation systems in any city of the 
world. They have seen it from its first modest be- 
ginnings when life was leisurely and most people 
lived within walking distance of their employment. 
And what a contrast they see between then and now. 
Now, the combined mileage piled up by the system's 
rolling stock in an ordinary weekday is nearly seven 
times the circumference of the earth . . . and for 
last year was 53,120,910 miles, or 2,133 times 
around the world! Which, you might say, is really 


“making tracks.” 


(‘'Co-operation” will soon have an article on the rapid transit 
lines division.) 
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Beneficial Legislation 
Affecting M.T.A. Retirement Fund 


As 4 RESULT of the petition filed by the Board of 
Public Trustees of the Authority, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Retirement Board, the General Court of 
Massachusetts passed a bill, which was signed by the 
Governor on May 25, making certain important 
changes with respect to the M.T.A. retirement fund. 

Summarized, the provisions of the new law, Chap- 

ter 484 of the Acts of 1950, are as follows: 
1. It exempts from taxation by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts the funds of the 
M.T.A. Retirement Fund to the extent they 
are invested in personal property; 
2. It exempts from taxation by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and especially from 
Massachusetts income taxes 
(a) Members’ contributions to the M.T.A. 
Retirement Fund made on and after 
January 1, 1950; 

(b) Members’ retirement allowances and 
benefits paid from said Fund on and 
after January 1, 1950; 

3. It exempts from the computation of Massa- 
chusetts inheritance and legacy taxes, that 
portion of the estate of a deceased member 
received from said Fund; 


nex 


It exempts from insolvency and bankruptcy 
laws and from attachment and taking upon 
execution or other process, members’ retire- 
ment allowances and benefits and rights to 
the same under said Fund. 


RETIREMENT BOARD REPORTS 
FOR 1949 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the M.T.A. Re- 
tirement Board showed that $658,133.04 was paid 
out in retirement payments in 1949. 

As of the end of 1949, there were 8,239 mem- 
bers of the fund. During last year, 68 members died, 
278 went on retirement payments, increasing the 
total number of retired members to 877. During 
the same period, 692 new members were added, so 
that now approximately 99 per cent. of the regular 


employees of the Authority are enrolled under the 
retirement plan. 

During the year 1949, the Authority contributed 
$1,330,907.61 to the Fund, and the employees 
contributed a like amount. The assets of the Fund 
totaled $3,591,392.57 as of December 31, 1949. 

Money paid into the Fund is invested and, in 
the past year, the net earnings of these investments 
amounted to $73,418.20. 

As you know, the members of the Retirement 
Board and the treasurer and the secretary of the 
Board serve without compensation, and receive no 
allowances for expenses in any form. The Board 
consists of Thomas A. Dunbar, chairman; Thomas 
P. Dillon; Ernest M. Flint; Charles A. McCarron: 
William P. Roche; and Bartholomew P. Saunders. 





ARE YOU DOING 
YOUR SHARE? 


Are YOU one of the 


very small group of 
employees who is de- 


liberately unfair to 
your fellow employee 
—your follower on 
the line? 

Do you start ahead 
of time, run ahead of 
time or run by pas- 
sengers? 

If you are, you are 
also unfair to the rid- 
ing public. 

Be fair to both by doing all you can to 
remain on schedule. 
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DAY SQUARE STATION-EAST BOSTON TUNNEL EXTENSION 


Architect’s drawing shows Day Square station as it will look when completed. 


Track, Signal, Overhead and Station Work on 
E. B. Extension Progressing 


Tue TRACK CONSTRUCTION WORK on the East 
Boston rapid transit extension, started on March 1 
at both the Maverick square end and the Orient 
Heights yard end of the job, has progressed to the 
point where 25 per cent. of the approximately 45,000 
feet of single track and special work needed has 
been completed. 

Track is now in place and ballasted from Maver- 
ick square to beyond Airport station, near the A. S. 
Campbell plant. At Orient Heights yard the special 
work leading from the right of way to the yard is in 
place and ballasted and rails and special work for 
the storage tracks, relay track and loop track are 
being extended into the yard. 

The rails and special work which are of Tee rail 
design are being installed on treated wood ties with 
broken stone ballast under the tie extending up to the 
top of the tie. All track joints will be thermit welded 
except in the special work where bolted angle bar 
joints will be used. The special work joints will also 
be bonded with copper to prevent current leakage. 


DAY SQUARE STATION 


THIs is to be a two-level station, constructed of steel 
frame, limestone face brick, glazed brick and tile 
and will have a steel and reinforced concrete ramp 
and loop to accommodate feeder line buses, trackless 
trolleys and trolley cars. The contract for the con- 


struction of the Day Square station has been awarded 
and the work is expected to start shortly. 


AIRPORT STATION AND 
ELEVATED BUSWAY 


AIRPORT STATION, the first station on the open right 
of way, is now under construction and rapidly near- 
ing completion and will be a two-level, two-platform 
station, steel frame construction with limestone and 
face brick exterior and glazed brick and tile interior. 
The second level or lobby connects at both ends with 
the new aerial highway for the transfer of passengers 
to and from Logan Airport, approximately a mile to 
the eastward. 


OVERHEAD CURRENT 
CONTACT SYSTEM 


POWER FACILITIES for the East Boston rapid transit 
extension between Maverick station and Orient 
Heights, including Orient Heights yard, will require 
the installation of 50,000 feet of overhead trolley 
wire. 

This trolley wire will be supported by a catenary 
messenger suspended from approximately 320 wide 
flanged steel columns in the open right of way and 
in the tunnel sections will be supported from the 
tunnel roof by means of suitable insulation. 
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Looking south, near Grove street, and showing steel Airport station busway nears completion. 
columns used for supporting the trolley wire. 





The tunnel portal near Airport station. Trackwork from Orient Heights station is progressing rapidly 


(Below) Airport station is to be two-level with two platforms. 


Power for this system will be supplied by a sub- 
station to be located at Orient Heights and supple- , ms : i] 

; mental power supplied by the existing East Boston sane nce Tanith 
sub-station. Work on the power facilities 1s progress- ease “TAL te 
ing satisfactorily and at the present time is about 
20 per cent. completed. 

Along the right of way about 30 per cent. of the 
steel columns have been installed and the installation 
of feeder cable is about 20 per cent. completed. About 
30 per cent. of the material to be installed in the new 
sub-station has been delivered. 
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M.T.A. Radio Station 


In Coast-to-Coast Broadcast 


S upERVISOR of night operations, P. E. Doyle, and 
Fred Hinds, information and report clerk, of M.T.A. 
Short Wave Radio Station KCA-573 occasionally 
pick up signals they are sure come from outside the 
station’s normal range. But on April.14th, during 
the rush hour, they began to receive an unusually 
clear signal. 


As Messrs. Doyle and Hinds listened, they real- 
ized from the messages that it must be another 
transportation company’s dispatcher they were hear- 
ing. Their curiosity aroused, they noted the station’s 
call letters, KMA-672, and went on the air: 


HINDS—tThis is Station KCA-573, Boston. If 
Station KMA-672 is receiving this signal will you 
please come on the air and acknowledge. 


KMA-672—This is Station KMA-672. We are 
receiving you very clearly. 

HINDS—We are located in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Where are you located please? 


KMA-672—San Francisco. 


DOYLE—KCA-573 is operated by the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority. What company operates 
KMA-672? 


KMA-672—KMA-672 1s operated by the Munici- 
pal Street Railway Company, San Francisco. We 
are receiving you very clearly. 


DOYLE—It has been a pleasure to talk with 
you and I am happy to extend greetings from the 
M.T.A. in Boston to the Municipal Street Railway 
in San Francisco. Good-bye and good luck. KCA- 
573 Boston, signing off. 


KMA-672—-KMA-672 glad to hear from Boston 
and returns the greetings. KMA-672 clear. 


As you can imagine, Messrs. Doyle and Hinds 
received a tremendous thrill from hearing their 
counterparts on the other side of the country. For 
this entire conversation, completely across the United 
States, took place over radio transmitters which are 
designed for broadcasting a distance of only 20 or 
30 miles. 





5¢ SUMMER FARE FOR CHILDREN AUTHORIZED 


Cuitpren over five years of age and under 14 are 
having the benefit of a five cent fare, including trans- 
fer privilege, for a ride anywhere on the M.T.A. 
from Thursday, June 22, to and including Thursday, 
September 7. 

This special fare for children under 14 resulted 
from the approval by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities of a modification in the fare structure 
proposed by the Board of Public Trustees of the 
Authority and filed with the State Department on 
Thursday, June 1. 

Under this arrangement, children over five and 
under 14 are entitled to the same privileges as pas- 


sengers paying the regular ten cent or fifteen cent 
fares. The only limitation is that the five cent fare 
for children is not in effect during the early morning 
period between 2:00 a.m. and 4:30 a.m. 

No special tickets are issued. The five cent fare 
is paid in the fare box either when a child is enter- 
ing or leaving a surface vehicle or at a man-attended 
or colilector’s fare box as the child enters a rapid 
transit or subway station. 

Children under five years of age, accompanied by 
adults, are exempt from payment of fare to the 
number of two for each adult. 
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Boston Jubilee Brings Increased 
Revenue to M.T.A. 


Boston had out its welcome mat for a Jubilee crowd 
that exceeded all expectations. 40,000 were unable 
to join the bean supper on Boston Common even 
though the table was laid for the biggest outdoor 
spread ever held. 

Over the weekend of the Jubilee, May 20-21, fare 
boxes of the M.T.A. rang up an impressive $15,000 
deposited by additional riders. During those two days, 
the system carried 100,000 more passengers than it 
had for previous Saturday and Sunday periods. 

The M.T.A. system and all hands were polished 
and shining to make the best possible impression on 
riders. In particular, Operator Henry L. Bowden 
laid down a six-point Jubilee program for himself 
which he outlined in a note to the general manager: 

“I got my uniform from the cleaners today, I also 





polished my shoes, cleaned my cap visor and coated 
it with wax then I polished it till it shines. 

“The better half pressed my best black tie and five 
blue shirts and I have brushed up on all places of 
interest in Boston. 

“Now, Mr. Dana, during Jubilee Week I promise 
to do the following at least once a day: 

“1. Brush my uniform and cap. 

Polish my shoes, cap visor and badge. 
Wear a clean blue shirt. 

Wear my best smile. 

Be polite to every rider on my car. 

. Try to make good stops. 

“Who knows, Mr. Dana, it might become a habit. 
I wish you every success in your efforts to instill neat- 
ness and politeness into the ranks of the operating 
force of the M.T.A.” 


AU RUN 


ust Cle tieryows Sous 
The MTA 


oe$ 
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Installation of power interchange equipment at L street station of Boston Edison Company. The 60 
cycle unit is being assembled in foreground. In rear of this unit, the 25 cycle unit will be located. 


M.T.A.- Edison Power Interchange Nears 


Discussions between representatives of the M.T.A. 
and Boston Edison Company during the summer of 
1948 brought out that an interconnection for the 
interchange of electrical energy between the power 
systems of the two organizations would be feasible 
and result in improvements in reliability of service 
and economy of production for both organizations. 

While interconnections between power systems 
are fairly common, the frequencies are in most cases 
the same and the physical connections are accom- 
plished by the installation of power cables and 
switchgear. The interconnection of MTA-Boston 
Edison Co. system differs from the run-of-the-mill 
installation because the frequencies at which power 
is generated differs for the two systems, namely, the 


Boston Edison Company generates at 60 cycles and 
the M.T.A. at 25 cycles. 


SYSTEMS PRE-TESTED AT MIT: 


ECONOMIC AND ENGINEERING STUDIES were made 
by the staffs of both organizations and a simulation 
of the interconnected systems was set up on an a-c 
network analyzer at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to test the stability of the interconnection 
under the most severe conditions. 

The combined studies indicated that the installa- 
tion of a 40,000 kw 25-60 cycle frequency changer 
consisting of two synchronous machines in the Bos- 
ton Edison Company L street generating station in 
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South Boston was advisable. The 60 cycle side of 
this frequency changer will be connected through 
suitable switchgear to the Boston Edison Company's 
13,800 volt bus in the L street station. The 25 cycle 
side of the frequency changer will be connected 
through suitable switchgear and underground cables 
to the 13,200 volt M.T.A. bus in South Boston 
power station. Amount and frequency of energy 
delivered to the Boston Edison Company by M.T.A. 
or to M.T.A. by Boston Edison Company will be 
controlled by the latest automatic devices and the 
proportioning of loads on the M.T.A. turbine gen- 
erator units will also be automatically controlled 
when electrical energy is being interchanged. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NOW IN PROGRESS 


ENGINEERING LAYOUTS and the requisitioning of 
material for the project were instituted after an 
agreement was made between the two organizations 
in December, 1948. 

Construction is in progress at L street and South 
Boston power stations and is scheduled to be com- 
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pleted and the interconnection placed in service in 
October, 1950. 

This interconnection is practical because of the 
proximity of the two power systems and the fact 
that the peak loads of the two systems occur at dif- 
ferent times of the day. 

Service reliability and economic advantages can be 
derived from the interchange of electrical energy 
because: 

The reserve capacity of each system may serve for 
both and this reserve capacity can usually be utilized 
more quickly in an emergency than the spare units 
of either system. 

The diversity in time between the peak loads of 
the two systems permits longer use of the most 
efficient generating equipment and, consequently, 
less use of the less efficient units. 

Under the interchange agreement the costs of 
producing increments of power will be at all times 
determined by each utility and compared with one 
another, and either company will call for delivery 
of a block of electric power by the other when it can 
save money by so doing. Delivery of power might 
also be called for in the event of an outage of normal 
facilities of either system. 


Small addition to O street side, 
M.T.A. power plant, which will 
house reactors and some switch- 
ing equipment for power inter- 
connection with Boston Edison. 
Major part of switching equip- 
ment will be within power plant. 
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Knocks and Boosts 


Salute to an M.T.A. Man 


A CAMBRIDGE RESIDENT visited our office this 
week and told us a story which refutes at least 


some of the criticism which is often directed at 
the M.T.A. 


The resident reported that he was a pas- 
senger on an M.T.A. bus on the Broadway- 
Kendall line. At one of the stops on the Ken- 
dall run, an elderly and somewhat infirm lady, 
laden with bundles, waited to alight. The 
operator, young and alert, braked his vehicle, 
silenced his motor, removed the ignition key 
and, while several other riders waited with 
smiles of approval on their faces, assisted the 
grateful old lady safely across a heavily trav- 
elled street. 


The Chronicle-Sun takes pleasure in report- 
ing the incident not only because of the be- 
laboring the M.T.A. sometimes takes, but be- 
cause it gives us an opportunity to tip our hat 
to M.T.A. operator 3496. 


Editorial in the Cambridge Chronicle 


Bus Fails to Make Connection 


I HAVE LIVED in Chestnut Hill for the past four 
years and have never had reason to complain about 
your service at that point. However, the Hammond, 
Boylston, Putterham bus from Centre street, Jamaica 
Plain has always left there from two to three minutes 
early and always gets to Allendale road about eight 
to ten minutes late and never makes the connecting 
bus at South street. I am a disabled veteran of this 
past war and have had my knee injured seriously, 
but I feel that if Iam to get to work on time, I must 
walk to Grove street, which is about a mile from 
where I live. It is very hard for me to do that, but 
I must work to live and support my family. I can 
see no reason for this carelessness and when I spoke 
to the driver about it, he acted as though he didn’t 
give a darn and practically said so. I hope that this 
condition will be remedied. 





A Grateful Rider 


ON THE MORNING of May 12 I lost my purse con- 
taining a considerable sum of money within Everett 
station. I gave up ever finding same. An employee 
of the M.T.A., a Michael Egan, who is a starter 
or inspector at Everett station found my purse and 
money and turned it in to the Lost and Found de- 
partment where I received it o.k. with contents in- 
tact. I am writing you this letter to tell you of my 
appreciation for this act of honesty and service on 
the part of your employee, Michael Egan. I tried 
to reward him but he would not accept anything. It 
is certainly a great asset to your organization to have 
employees who are faithful and honest as Mr. Egan 
proved to be. 


Starts Day Right with M.T.A. 


INASMUCH as we too frequently recerve complaints, 
it is pleasant to occasionally hear of a compliment 
being passed along concerning an employee of the 
organization of which we ourselves are a part. Spe- 
cifically, I refer to an operator of one of your buses 
running from Savin Hill avenue to the Andrew 
square station. His number is 1521. A cheerful 
greeting is received by every passenger and numerous 
times I have seen other little courtesies extended over 
and above the regular course of duty. It is a real 
pleasure to ride with him as somehow it seems to 
start your day off right. 


Wonders What Driver Has Against Him 


THREE MORNINGS now I have waited for the bus at 
the intersection of Dorchester avenue and Park 
street and the same driver has consistently and for 
no apparent reason refused to stop for me to board. 
He slows down as if to stop and then speeds up 
and leaves me standing there. I am curious to learn 
if this is just a case of one discourteous driver, or 
whether your drivers stop only when the mood 
strikes them. His bus was far from over-crowded 
on these occasions. What has this driver against me, 
I wonder? 
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The above is a facsimile of a payroll 
draft-receipt received by an employee 


of the Authority. The cost of accidents to 
the railway in one year is the amount rep- 
resented by 20,000 drafts like this one. 

Are you,as an individual, doing all that 
you can to reduce this expense ? 





The above is a reproduction of a poster you'll see at carhouses, garages 
and lobbies . . . a reminder that you can help prevent accidents. 
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The smiling faces behind all those trophies are: (standing) John Neary, 
Claire O’Brien, Arthur Learson; (seated) Mary O’Brien, Barbara Harney. 


Bowling News 


Tue rirst sEASON OF BOWLING for the M.T.A. 
Park Square bowling league wound up in a blaze 
of glory at the banquet on Thursday, May 18. A 
wonderful time was had by all who attended and 
favorable comments on the food —the prizes — 
the orchestra — the whole evening in general keep 
reaching the ears of the committee in charge. May 
we say “thank you” to all the bowlers who helped 
by their presence to make the bowling and the ban- 
quet the outstanding events they were. 

For those who are interested in the records — 
the winning team was composed of John Neary, 
purchasing department, captain; Arthur Learson, 
claim department; Barbara Harney, payroll depart- 
ment; Mary O’Brien, accounting office; and Claire 


O'Brien, claim department. An interesting side- 
light on their victory is the fact that they won the 
title on the last night of bowling, coming from 
behind to tie the leading team on points and taking 
the championship by virtue of their higher pinfall. 
In addition to topping the league as a team, three 
of the members garnered individual honors as well. 
Arthur Learson wound up with second high average 
for men; Barbara Harney, second high single for 
girls; and Mary O’Brien, fifth high average for girls. 

The other awards for men were: Joseph Grillo, 
purchasing department, high average; Joseph Ruttle, 
publicity department, high three and fourth high 
average; and William Lako, receiving department, 
high single. Maurice Sullivan, claim department, 
finished with third high average and fifth and sixth 
places were captured by Frederick Christmas, claim 
department and Frank Esposito, of the receiving de- 
partment. 
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On the distaff side of the ledger Joan Kirby, pay- 
roll department, won top honors with high average 
and high three. Bette Smith, revenue accounts, 
walked off with the high single and the second 
high three. Second, third and fourth places in the 
averages were won by Louise Collins, revenue ac- 
counts; Rosemarie Nicastro, payroll department; and 
Peggy Flynn, accounting office. 


M.T.A. BOWLING LEAGUE 
FINISHES 1949-50 SEASON 


THE M.T.A. BOWLING LEAGUE finished its 1949-50 
season on May 8, 1950. The league consisted of 
six teams bowling a split season —the winner of 
the first half meeting the winner of the second half. 
The roll-off was held between the Salem street car- 
house team and the Bennett street carhouse team, 
with Salem street emerging the victor to the tune of 
85 pins. 

The climax of the season was reached on Monday, 
May 22, with a banquet and the awarding of prizes. 

The officers of the league hope that next season 
there will be more bowlers so that there may be 
a greater number of teams. If you feel that your 
average is such that you would hinder rather than 
help a team, have no fear; the teams will be made 
up according to individual averages, so that each 
team will stand an equal chance to make a good 
showing and win a top prize. 

The individual winners this year were as follows:- 


Top Five Averages 
Robert G. Young, Salem street 


David M. Smail, Bennett street 
Vincent Salvi, Salem street 

William A. Rau, Fellsway garage 
Daniel W. Birmingham, Everett shops 


High Three 
Walter C. Mortimer, Fellsway garage 


Delmar E. Baker, Bennett street 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


Tue fleet's in . . . the M.T.A. fleet of char- 
tered buses, that is. During the visit to Boston 
of the “Mighty Mo”’ several hundred midship- 


men were transported via M.T.A. Chartered 
Buses right from the pier to Fenway Park to 
see the game between the Red Sox and Detroit 
Tigers. 
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High Single 
Charles Ardizzoni, Fellsway garage 
The officers of the league for the past season were: 
James A. Sanderson, president; Vincent Salvi, treas- 
urer; Henry C. Olive, Sr., secretary; and Robert G. 
Young, assistant secretary. 


Softball Notes 


Tue BALL PLAYERS are out in force — and now that 
the weather is turning warm, competition should be 
keener than ever. 

The distribution of strength in the league is be- 
ginning to manifest itself with the completion of the 
first ten games, and it is already evident that some of 
the teams will offer no serious contention for the 
league lead. However, whether you are on a team 
which is battling for first place or on a team strug- 
gling along in last place, you should not be too 
concerned. 

The purpose of the league was to furnish the men 
who were interested with some healthful exercise 
out in the fresh air. And the last place team and the 
first place team share alike in the quality and the 
amount of this which can be had in any given period. 
So, don’t be discouraged — get out in the sun and 
enjoy yourselves — win or lose, you'll have a good 
time. 

The standing as of June 12, 1950:— 


Won Lost 
Charlestown 8 2 
Somerville Garage 8 2 
Cambridge Police 7 3 
Salem Street Carhouse 6 4 
Everett Fire ; 4 6 
Watertown Carhouse . 4 6 
Medford Police . 2 8 
Cambridge Fire . i 9 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR M.T.A. 


Ir scems that friendships spring up and flourish 
aboard our commuter buses according to information 
we have from “The Echo,” Filene’s weekly employee 
paper. At least, six girls living in Point of Pines 
and Orient Heights formed an informal sort of club 
which met daily while the members were en route 
to their jobs in the downtown department store. 
Recently, one of the sextette who is married, de- 
cided the time was approaching when she would be 
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What’s summer without trips to the zoo? This colorful sub- 
Way poster is an attractive reminder for parents and children. 


making tiny garments,-and gave her notice to her — day at work for the mother-to-be, other commuters 
employers. The other five decided that some recog- = were confronted with a rope fencing off the rear 
nition should be taken of the coming event. seat of the bus and a “Reserved” sign. The five girls 

The five went into a huddle with the driver of boarded the bus several stops before that of their 
their regular bus, so that on the morning of the last —_ friend and with colored streamers made the rear seat 





ARE YOU ON THE PAY ROLL? 














LaePeRe® The fourth month 
2 PR To value highly 
a bee To sanction officially 
4. PR----- A question proposed for 
i solution 
2 5. 2- iP Re ~ = To come or go near 
yom 4 i So: geo 6. ---PR--- To squeeze or condense 
he daa Wi RAXITELES 7. PR------- Standing out, notable 
VELASGUE? | |) DONATELLO. eepllem es Unjustly severe 
bil? 9. --PR------ To set a just value on 
10. ---PR----- To understand 


(Answers on Page 72) 


“What Is It? Where Is It?” 
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into a queenly bower. Finishing their work, they 
placed their joint gift on the seat, just before the 
bus arrived at their friend’s stop. 

As she came onto the bus, the sixth girl was 
escorted with much ceremony to her reserved seat 
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while smiling passengers applauded and congratu- 
lated her. The dispatcher at the Boston end an- 
nounced to the world at large that in its long history 
this was probably the first baby shower held aboard 
an M.T.A. vehicle. 





Sports Heroes in Our Midst — 
M.T.A. Burner Former Mile Run Champ 





Jimmy Power, champ miler, in 1913 


Most oF you have seen Jimmy Power as he burns 
out sections of track around the system. You don’t 
qualify as an old timer, however, unless you re- 
member him burning up the cinder tracks around 
the country on his way to several championships 
and records in the mile run. 

Assigned to the steel division on general repairs 
and as acetylene burner for the R.T.L. and Surface 
lines, Jim started with the railway in 1909. And 
two years later, in 1911, he won the Walter Scott 
Mile run which was the mile race at the time. 

In the following year he won the National 
One Mile Junior Title, the Canadian Champion- 
ship and traveled all the way to Australia to set 
a record of four minutes and 14 seconds which 
stood as an Australian record until another great 
miler, Lloyd Hahn, lowered it ten years later. 

The list of men defeated by Jim Power reads 
like a track Hall of Fame: Norman Taber, holder 
of paced mile record; Abel Kiviat, National 1500 
Metre Champion; and Mel Shephard, winner of 
1500 and 800 Metre events in 1908 Olympics 
were among those who followed Jim to the tape. 

Jimmy's sons have inherited their father’s ath- 
letic talents, with William J. a teacher-coach in 
the Boston school system. James Jr. is starring at 
Providence College and winner of the Most Valu- 
able Player award and the Archbishop Cushing 
New England Trophy. John Paul, a freshman at 
Providence College, is Captain of basketball and 
was chosen All-Scholastic pitcher at Mission High. 

—Contributed by GEORGE J. MCCARRON 
Engineering & Maintenance Dept. 
(Help us keep this series going. Do you know of any more 


“Sports Heroes in our Midst’? Let the editors of ‘Co-opera- 
tion” hear about them.) 
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i ACTEELS cron PENSIONERS—— 


MY FIRST monthly retirement allowance check has 
been received. I will call for the engraved Certificate 
of Annuity. 

The last paragraph of your letter extending best 
wishes for my future happiness and the expression 
of appreciation of my long satisfactory service is 
very gratifying to me. 

I have always endeavored to give my best to the 
M.T.A. and their predecessors. After so many years 
of active service, I shall always feel the same in- 
terest in our service and personnel. 

Appreciating the thoughtfulness and kindness of 
yourself and the Board, I am, 

Gratefully yours, 
ALBERT P. Cass 


* * * 


I AM VERY THANKFUL to the Retirement Board for 

the goodwill they show to their retired employees 

and I wish them all the best of luck and happiness. 
JOHN J. O'BRIEN 


* * * 


I RECEIVED my retirement check and am very grateful 
for it and thank you all for the great work you are 
doing for the men and women of the M.T.A. 

I am feeling well and hope all of you are feeling 
fine. I just recetved a copy of “Co-operation” and 
have read it from cover to cover. I find it very 
interesting and descriptive. The front cover is an 
example of courteous service. I have observed over 
a great part of the system that most of the employees 
are just like that. Of course, you will find a few men 
among so many who just make a bad impression 
before the traveling public, but there is plenty of 
good to offset that, so let us all look on the good 
side of life and do our best to help others all we 
can and I think we will have a better and fuller life. 

Yours respectfully, 
GEORGE SMITH 


* * * 


Just to let you know I received your check o.k. 
The M.T.A. never lets you down. 

I say the M.T.A. ts a great old outfit to work for. 
My father before me said the same thing. I be- 
lieve he had 37 years service before he died. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW C. MORAN 


* * * 


A FEW WORDS in answer to your kind and lovely 
letter. I wish to let you know that I always like to 





think of everybody on the M.T.A. as my Friends 
and as Brothers, and that I will always belong and 
be one of the family as long as I live. 

When I left the Company to retire, I left a fine 
job. When I retired I was a very sick man, but now 
I am feeling good again. 

I thank you again for your kindness. 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD SAMUEL 


* * * 


I WISH to thank you and the management that worked 
so hard to bring about the increase in my: retirement 
allowance. I appreciate the hard work connected 
with it and am most grateful. 

“The bus and I” we weathered many a storm 
proud to be a part of the finest transportation system 
in existence. But no matter how you argue “Old 
Father Time’ piles them up, so there was nothing 
left to do but step aside and make way for the fine 
young drivers taking over where we leave off. 

I thank every one there at the Park Square Build- 
ing who, by their foresight and understanding, 
smoothed the rough spots on the road of life and 
allowed me to exchange services for a livelihood 
and whose careful planning will enable me to live in 
a dignified and respectable manner. And, also, whose 
courteous treatment made me feel like a Prince, not 
just a bus driver returning book and badge. 

To know the lamp of friendship will be burning 
and that I will always be part of the M.T.A. family 
makes me feel very happy and important. I will 
put forth every endeavor not to go to seed, be on 
the alert at all times, and who knows, I may even 
indirectly render a service to the M.T.A. 

Thank you, Mr. Dunbar, for your good wishes, 
kind words of praise which I hope I merit and 
many favors too numerous to mention. 

Faithfully yours, 
CORNELIUS LEARY 


PAY ROLL ANSWERS 
(To Quiz on Page 70) 


APRIL COMPRESS 
PRIZE PROMINENT 
OPPRESSIVE 
APPRECIATE 
COMPREHEND 


PROBLEM 


6. 
rf 
APPROVE 8. 
9: 
APPROACH 10. 
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“How’s That Again?” 





W/ Har does Ahunnngn’’ mean to you? 
Or “Tzewssts’’? . 


Three syllable and four syllable sta- 
tion names are a mouthful. And if Bos- 
tonians had it to do all over again there’d 
be more short street names. Anyway, it’s 
Arl-ing-ton and Mass-a-chu-setts. Pro- 
nounced that way, even strangers won't 
say, How's that again?”’ 


BUSES REPLACE CARS ON 
WATERTOWN-CAMBRIDGE ROUTE 


BUS SERVICE was substituted for car service between 
Watertown square and Central square, Cambridge, 
on Saturday, June 17. 

The bus route is Watertown square, Arsenal street, 
Western avenue, Franklin and River streets to Cen- 
tral square; returning via Western avenue, then 
reverse route. 

Additional rush hour service is being operated 
between Arsenal and School streets, Watertown, and 
Central square. 

Fare collection and transfer points have not been 


changed. 


CHANGE IN 
EAST BOSTON ROUTE 


THE CLOSING of the Meridian street drawbridge in 
East Boston on Monday, June 12, caused a change 
in the route of three car lines operating from Mav- 
erick square. 

The three lines affected were: Maverick station to 
Revere Beach, via Revere street; Maverick station to 
Revere Beach, via Beach street; and Maverick station 
to Chelsea, via Meridian Street. 

These lines now operate both ways via Meridian 
and Bennington streets to Day square, then Chelsea 
street and Central avenue to Hawthorn street, then 
regular route. 

A shuttle car service operates on Meridian street 
between Maverick station and Nay street, the last 
stop before reaching the bridge. 
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M.T.A. AGAIN SHOWS PROFIT 


Tue M.T.A. showed a profit from operations of 
$99,177.61 in May, 1950. 

This profit compares with a loss of $852,252.04 
in May, 1949. 

May was the fourth consecutive month in which 
the railway system has shown a profit, the first time 
in 20 years when these four months have been profit- 
able, except for the war years of 1942 and 1943. 

The M.T.A. has shown a profit of $326,258.70 
in the four months’ period ended May 31, 1950. 
The loss from operations in the same four months’ 
period in 1949 was $3,491,678.72. 

In these four months, revenue from transportation 
increased by $2,456,718.99 or 20.35 per cent, as 
compared to the same four months in 1949. 


ARLINGTON STATION TO HAVE 
ESCALATORS THIS YEAR 


A CONTRACT has been awarded for the necessary 
alterations and additions to the Arlington station of 
the Boylston street subway to provide for the installa- 
tion of two escalators, one from each track platform 
to the lobby level. 

The two escalators will be the latest type stainless 
steel exterior reversible escalators to provide trans- 
portation in both up and down directions. They 
will travel at a speed of 90 feet per minute and have 
a carrying capacity of 5,000 persons per hour on 
each, sufficient to eliminate any congestion. 

The work will begin immediately and 1s expected 
to be completed during December of this year. 

Arlington station is the deepest station in the 
entire subway and tunnel system without escalators. 
There are 55 steps from the track to the street level. 


PATRICK QUINLIVAN 


O N May 9, 1950, Patrick Quinlivan of 62 Winter 
street, Arlington, died. 

He was a member of the first group to receive 
pension checks and certificates under the M.T.A. 
Retirement Plan. On his retirement, Mr. Quinlivan 
brought to an end over 42 years of service, having 
been engaged originally as a motorman on August 
18, 1906. 

Another “‘first’” in the life of Mr. Quinlivan was 
the fact that he was a charter member of Local 589, 
better known as the Boston Carmen's Union. 
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With the Pensioners 


"Twenty-Four NAMES have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,218. 
A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Harry H. Barrett, operator Joseph H. Higgins, sab-station operator 
Patrick J. Barry, painter Filippo Imprescia, coal handler 
Thomas Berrigan, Jr., operator Zaccheus Layne, janitor 

Thomas B. Biggar, operator Augustine A. Leonard, operator 
Edward J. Burnett, operator Samuel Lipinsky, operator 

Jeremiah J. Cahill, track repairman Thomas J. McMahon, operator 
Albert P. Cass, starter Joseph McMath, yardmaster 
Frederick S. Chase, p/pe fitter foreman Wilfred A. McVeigh, conductor 
Daniel J. Cronin, drawbrid ge operator Henry T. Pease, chief investigator of 
Patrick J. Flaherty, gward litigated claims 

George A. Graham, operator Hiram R. Ricker, service car man 
Michael J. Hegarty, conductor Andrew Sullivan, operator 


Norman C. Woodward, machinist sub-foreman 


Deceased Employees 


D urine the past two months, 41 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 17 were from the active list and 24 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Joseph F. Brenn, conductor, 1912 William B. Lako, agent recesving department, 1942 
Filippo Flammia, trackman, 1913 Nils O. Lindall, track repairman, 1921 

James Gallant, lineman, 1924 Arthur V. Lynch, chief engineer, 1907 

John J. Gannon, /aborer, 1946 Fred F. McDonald, /imeman, 1941 

Patrick F. Gilligan, motorman, 1916 Thomas A. McElman, motorman, 1913 

John A. Graham, w7reman, 1947 Edward E. Meehan, foreman laborer, 1947 

Walter S. Jago, sheet metal worker, 1940 Serfin S. Silva, water-tender, 1909 

James J. Kilcoyne, starter, 1911 Michael Toomey, janitor, 1912 


Arthur Winfield, sheet metal worker, 1946 


From Pensioned Group 


Clifton D. Albee, operator, 1906 Bernard Lyons, operator, 1898 

Joseph F. Burns, starter, 1897 William J. McCarthy, warder, 1908 
Alden K. Dawson, draftsman, 1946 Redmond McDonough, warder, 1913 
Richard J. DeCourcey, station receiver, 1909 Edward L. McFadden, /nvestigator, 1924 
Daniel Donohue, head lineman, 1901 William D. O’Brien, operator, 1919 
Henry A. Goodman, motorman, 1906 Patrick Quinlivan, operator, 1906 
John F. Griffin, oz/er, 1918 John Riley, track repairman, 1920 
Frank A. Hugal, carpenter, 1902 George Sears, blacksmith, 1936 

Miss Marty G. Kelleher, clerk-stenographer, 1906 Walter C. Smith, s7gnal engineer, 1900 
Patrick J. Kilroy, operator, 1911 Peter J. Waldron, operator, 1900 
Frederick C. Lacasse, operator, 1902 William H. H. Walker, operator, 1900 
James H. Lamb, machinist, 1914 William Walsh, operator, 1912 


Lares 
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On Calling Out Stops 


I's straNGE — the way things look when you see 
them from different angles. Take this business of 
calling out the stops while you're driving. It was 
one of my pet peeves for a long time. I figured 
that the passengers were riding on the bus every 
day and they should know when they got to their 
own stop — and not need any jog of memory from 
me. And I might have been right about some of 
them, but —there’s the important word, that ‘“‘but’’ 
— what I didn’t stop to realize was that perhaps all 
of the passengers were not familiar with the terri- 
tory. Some of them might be strangers — even as | 
was last week. 

Listen to this —it changed my attitude about 
calling out stops. I went on a visit to one of the 
larger cities in a neighboring state. 

After getting off the train and while waiting for 
a bus, I spoke to the starter and asked him for direc- 
tions to the street I wanted to reach. The route I 
was to take involved three changes — but, as he 


“WHAT IS IT? 


IN case you couldn't guess . 


explained, I would have no difficulty. Just remem- 
ber the three transfer points and when the operator 
called them out I'd change to the other line. All very 
simple and easy. That’s what I thought, too. I 
repeated the transfer points a couple of times and 
got them fixed firmly in my mind. I boarded the 
bus when it pulled in and settled down, feeling 
certain that I would reach my destination in about 
twenty minutes. 

Two hours later, I gave it up. I hailed a cab, 
gasped out the address I wanted, and collapsed on 
the seat. What happened? Well, apparently, each 
operator I rode with was on a silence strike that 
day. None of them called out the stops — they 
even forgot it when I asked for the street I wanted 
—and I rode to the end of three different lines only 
to find I was just as far from my objective as I was 
when I started. That’s when I hailed the cab. 

And that’s when I made up my mind that I'd call 
out the stops on my route. For the strangers! 


WHERE IS IT?” 


. . the mystery 


picture on page 70 is of one of the two statues 


on the steps of the Boston Public Library in 


Copley Square. These sister muses represent 


Art and Science and are the work of the sculp- 


tor, Bela L. Pratt. Their calm gaze has sur- 


veyed Copley Square since 1895 and the sisters 


have become well known Boston landmarks. 
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Thomas Acquinas said it nearly 700 years ago: 
“TO LIVE WELL IS TO WORK WELL” 


D 0 you Know that since 1933 the number of revenue passengers using the system has increased by 17 
per cent. and the passenger revenue by 81 per cent., while payroll costs have increased by 153 per cent. 


In other words, during this period, payroll costs have increased at a rate that is nine times faster than 
the rate of increase in number of revenue passengers carried and almost twice as fast as the rate of increase 
in revenue. 


Here are comparative figures for the month of March: 


Passenger Revenue Passengers Average Fare Payroll 
1933 $2,119,006. 24,341,760 8.7¢ $ OS 20152: 
1946 SoZ Lee 0e oh tat 4 OAT A) 8.7¢ ~ 1,808,920. 
1950 3,842,893. 28,586,766 13.4¢ 2,484,143. 


The effect of the five-day week and increased hourly rates are shown by these figures. 


Here are some additional facts reflected in the cost of the service: 


The operating payroll of the M.T.A. in 1949, exclusive of so-called 
fringe benefits camounted 10 se: een age ei ere eeitet tae ae $24,965,455. 


Fringe benefits charged to the operating payroll, consisting of vaca- 
tions, clean-up and turn-in time, holiday pay allowances and 


meal allowaficessamountedt(O..-8.- = ae ene ee ere 1,888,110. 

making a.total operating payrolliing| 949 of a eees ss eee $26,853,565. 
Other fringe benefits not charged to the operating payroll are listed 

below: 
M.1T-A; payment to; retirement fund... . ss $1,330,160. 1,402,508. 
M.T.A. payment to Health and Accident Insurance. . 72,3483! 
The total of all fringe benefits in 1949, including the _ 1,888,110. 

charged to the operating payroll, was ........ $3,290,618. 

Oral TU, perscent = Oe ..aee meee Mal. ti inane een ee aa $28,256,073. 


If you include the worth to the employees of the transportation privilege, as required by agreement 
provisions, estimated at $425,000, then the value received by employees in terms of actual payments and 
services would represent 13 per cent. of the total operating payroll in 1949 plus the fringe benefits not 
included therein. 


Certainly, everyone would agree that unproductive time should be kept at a minimum. 


Certainly, everyone would agree that manpower should only comprise the number absolutely essential 
to provide adequate transportation facilities. 


These facts should constitute a challenge to all of us in the transportation business. When a railway 
system is carrying about 10,000,000 fewer passengers a month, as it did last March compared to March 
in the peak year of 1946, then it is up to each one of us to do our work in the service of the public with the 
highest degree of fidelity and in such a way as to attract the highest possible volume of riding. 


ae 
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Rapid Transit Lives up to Its Name 
HANDLES MOST PASSENGERS IN LEAST TIME 


To say THaT Superintendent John J. Sullivan of 
the M. T. A.’s rapid transit division, together with 
his assistant, dispatchers and other supervisory per- 
sonnel, are close to their work would be no exaggera- 
tion. From the vantage point of their balcony office 
at Sullivan square terminal they can keep close visual 
check on the system. But even without looking out 
they can hear the swish of tires as the trackless 
trolleys roll smoothly through beneath and feel the 
rapid transit trains rumbling into the station main- 
taining their ‘headway’. 


THAT “HEADWAY” 


TALK to any rapid transit man . . . collector, inspector, 
starter, or any of the 1,292 employees . . . and you'll 
soon discover that “the headway”’ is a very important 
thing in their work. Headway is the time interval 
between trains and if only one train were delayed 
the effect of that delay would soon be felt through- 
out that rapid transit line. Even in the middle of 
the day when traffic is light, headway is maintained 
at no more than four minutes. 

To keep the trains on time each one is tabbed and 
timed as it leaves a station. If a train is running 
behind schedule or anything goes wrong, the dis- 
patcher is immediately notified of a gap in the line. 
It is for this reason that starters must always know 
the schedule. 

As a further check, in both the dispatcher’s and 
starter’s office are model boards which by means of 
lights show the location of the trains. These control 
boards are automatic in operation as are the warning 
lights high above the terminal platforms that indi- 
cate trains approaching. As soon as a delay occurs, 
steps are taken to remedy it. 


DELAYS CAN OCCUR 


EVEN with every precaution, sometimes a delay does 
occur. Perhaps there might be difficulty in the oper- 


ation of a car’s compressed air lines or controls, or 
a cigarette or spark from the third rail shoe might 
start a small fire. Whatever the reason, an inspector 
or starter is soon notified and reaches the scene of 
the stalled train by boarding another approaching 
from the opposite direction. Usually the combined 
experience of the official and. motorman is enough 
to straighten out the difficulty and avoid a tie-up. 
If not, under the orders of the dispatcher, trains are 
turned back from the crossovers. 

There isn’t much about the operation of the 
trains the motormen, inspectors, starters and other 
rapid transit men don’t know. Through a regular 
course of instruction, all the men are kept well in- 
formed on mechanical and electrical details. And 
they take such interest in their work, often you'll 
find them in the shop during their spare time brush- 
ing up on their general knowledge. 


QUICK PASSENGER TURNOVER 


THERE ARE A NUMBER of factors that enable the 
system to be operated on such a tight schedule. Most 
important, probably, is the construction of the train 
cars themselves. Because the floors of cars are at 
platform level, and doors are wide, loading and un- 
loading is a very fast process. It takes only about 30 
seconds at the interchange at Park and Washington 
streets to turn over approximately 80 per cent. of ca- 
pacity passenger loads. In a fifteen minute rush 
period between 5 and 6 P.M. 73,000 people will 
either enter or leave the eighteen down-town sta- 
tions. At Summer street alone, in that one hour, 
11,000 passengers will be accommodated. 

Another reason for the huge volume that can be 
handled within short time periods is the efficient fare 
collection equipment. About 63 per cent. of M.T.A. 
revenue is collected at rapid transit stations. In this 
respect the M.T.A. is unique. Visitors from other 
transit companies are always much interested in see- 
ing just how fares are collected. When the 15¢ fare 
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was authorized, the use of passimeters was discon- 
tinued. Study is being given to adapting both the 
electric and mechanical passimeters for the collection 
of the 15¢ fare. One electric passimeter was tested at 
Sullivan square station and, at the present time, a 
mechanical passimeter has been converted and is in 
operation at Winter street station. 


R. T. L. STOPS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SPEED ADVANTAGE for rapid transit trains 
results from the fact that stops are limited. Surface 
cars make stops every block or so, but the rapid 
transit stations are much further apart which allows 
the motormen to build up speed. On the main line, 
cars average up to 24 miles per hour; on the Cam- 
bridge line, up to 28 miles per hour, between certain 
stations; and through the East Boston tunnel, about 
22 miles per hour. 


Naturally, all rolling stock must be kept in first 
class condition. While the majority of cars are twen- 
ty years old or more, controls, cables, trucks and 
moving parts are well maintained and replaced when 





necessary. The rapid transit division operates 465 
passenger cars plus some assorted work cars. 


SMOOTH RIDING 


PASSENGERS have noted that rapid transit cars ride 
smoothly. There are a number of reasons for this. 
Because the roadbed is well maintained and pro- 
tected it is not affected by weather conditions to the 
same extent as street level tracks. In addition, be. 
cause of the much heavier construction, cars hug the 
rails. Loaded, the cars on the main line weigh up to 
approximately 73,000 pounds; on the Cambridge run 
127,000 pounds; and those operated via the East 
Boston tunnel 69,000 pounds. And it must be re- 
membered, too, that these cars operate in trains of 
four or six cars. Each car, however, is a complete 
unit in itself both as to electrical equipment and 
braking apparatus and may be operated singly. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC ON R. T. L. 


FIGURED on the basis of double tracks, coming and 
returning, there are 17 miles of track on the main 


The nerve center of the Rap’ 
shown lighted control boa 


The R. T. L. meets surface transportation lines. This scene is inside Sul- 
livan square terminal with passengers transferring from a Boston train. 
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line, 1814 on the Cambridge line, and 314 on the 
East Boston line. There is a concentration of popu- 
lation in the area served by these miles of tracks. 
Surface lines feed thousands of additional passengers 
from more distant areas into the rapid transit at 
terminals and way stations. 

In the summertime, when business is considered 
very slow, approximately 450,000 passengers ride the 
rapid transit lines daily. In winter this figure may 
rise to around 700,000. Averaged over the year a 
daily total of about 600,000 riders is considered as 
normal business for the rapid transit division. 

To provide for the increased service when the 
East Boston extension is completed, the M.T.A. now 
has 40 cars on order. They will have all the latest 
safety devices. An account of these new rapid transit 
cars, described as the “Car of Tomorrow’, was 
printed in the December, 1949 issue of Co-operation. 


GETTING READY FOR 
SPECIAL EVENTS 


LEARNING through newspaper articles and advertise- 
ments of any coming events, such as: parades, hockey, 
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baseball or conventions, the division makes plans in 
advance for taking care of the riders. For these 
events, extra service is provided. There is also addi- 
tional station help assigned to the stations affected. 
For future reference and guidance, a tabulation of 
passengers 1s taken. 

During the months when the Boston Garden ts 
open, the inspector on duty at North Station notifies 
the dispatcher of the attendance and the dispatcher 
orders whatever extra service he deems necessary. 
The dispatcher then notifies surface lines transporta- 
tion of the attendance and the amount of service he 
needs from them. After a hockey game breaks, tt 
usually takes about 20 minutes for the home-going 
crowd to thin out. 

When Suffolk Downs, Wonderland Park and 
Harvard Stadium are open for events, a special time- 
table is made up in advance to take care of this 
riding. This timetable is based on the riding of pre- 
vious events of like character at these locations. 

A special weekday timetable is operated for holl- 
days such as April 19, October 12 and November 11, 
when retail stores are open part of the day and offices 
are Closed. This timetable is reduced in comparison 


‘ransit system. In upper left is 
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with the regular weekday timetable and increased in 
comparison with the regular holiday timetable. 


TRAIN DISPATCHER’S OFFICE 
IS NERVE CENTER 


A TRAIN DISPATCHER is on duty 24 hours of the day. 
His office is a clearing house for all rapid transit 
lines operation. In cases of delays, derailments, 
drawbridges, fires, accidents — regardless of what 
nature — all occurrences of any kind must be imme- 
diately reported to the dispatcher by the officials or 
men concerned. They, in turn, receive orders and 
directions from the dispatcher as to the rerouting of 
service when necessary. 


INFORMATION CENTER 


AN INFORMATION BOOTH is open 16 hours a day on 
weekdays and eight hours on Sundays at Park street 
subway station. 

The information clerks on duty are familiar with 
all locations, points of interest, sporting events, etc. 
about which riders might request information. They 
also operate the public address system which is con- 
nected to eight stations in the center of the city, 
namely, Park S.B., Park N.B., Park Under, Wash- 
ington E.B., Washington W.B., Summer, Winter 
and Scollay square. 

This public address system is used frequently at 
Park street station to inform the passengers of arrival 
and diversion of cars. This system has been of much 
value as a means of informing passengers of changes 
in routes because of unusual delays or emergencies. 


WINTER BRINGS PROBLEMS 


KEEPING the trains running in winter present some 
special problems for the rapid transit division. Un- 
like the surface lines division, snow does not hamper 
operations as much as does freezing rain and ice. If 
the third rail becomes coated, contact between the 
third rail shoe and the live rail is broken. If that 
happens, service is slowed. To avoid this, there are 
a number of things that the M.T.A. and other rapid 
transit companies do. Chief among them is con- 
tinuous scraping of the third rail. Steel brushes, for 
example, are lowered on the shoe beams to remove 
ice as the car moves. In addition, the third rail shoe 
itself generates a certain amount of heat which tends 
to keep the rail clear as long as a number of cars can 


keep moving along the tracks. But probably the best 
and most efficient way is one which was conceived by 
the rapid transit division and the department of roll- 
ing stock and shops. Having in mind that water will 
not adhere to an oily surface, representatives of both 
brought this problem to the attention of one of the 
major oil companies to see if an oil could be devel- 
oped which would not break the third rail contact 
and still prevent water from collecting and freezing 
solidly on the rail. After a great deal of experiment- 
ing such an oil has now been produced and six cars 
have been equipped to spread it along the third rail 
throughout the entire system. As soon as a sleet or 
snow storm starts, these cars are routed over all the 
rails and the oil slick they spread effectively prevents 
any tie-up from that source. 


FORGETFUL RIDERS 


NATURALLY, when three quarters of a million peo- 
ple a day use the rapid transit trains there are bound 
to be some absentminded passengers among that 
number. The division maintains its own lost and 
found department and many passengers have re- 
covered property that would have been lost otherwise 
but for the alertness of the guards, motormen and 
others in spotting articles that have been left behind. 

The variety of things passengers lose is so great 
that the custodian of the lost and found department 
no longer is surprised at anything that is turned in. 
As you would expect. more rubbers, gloves and 
umbrellas are turned in than anything else. But 
nothing is too big or too small to lose. Whenever 
money or jewelry is found, it is turned in to the 
treasurer's office for safekeeping while an effort is 
being made to discover the owner. Unclaimed valu- 
ables are finally turned over to the employees who 
found them. 


R. T. L. FILLS NEED 


FAST AND EFFICIENT SERVICE on the rapid transit 
lines has come to be accepted as a matter of course. 
But it isn’t hard to imagine how much the businesses 
and daily life of a million or more people would be 
affected if there were no rapid transit. With Boston’s 
traffic the problem it is, surface mass transportation 
within the center of the city is today out of the ques- 
tion. In fact, it is almost no exaggeration to say that 
without the M.T.A.’s rapid transit service, there 
could be no Boston as we know it. 
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Signals =Safety 


Tue sicnat and interlocking system of the railway 
forms a vital link between track and rolling stock 
which makes rapid and frequent train operation a 
possibility. Signals are usually associated with safety 
and correctly so, for it is apparent that expeditious 
train operation and safety are inseparable. 

Modern signaling may be said to date from the 
conception of the so called “Track Circuit’ by Dr. 
William Robinson in 1872. Many variations and 
improvements have been made to the original device 
since that time. The track circuit furnishes to the 
signal apparatus a continuous and dependable indica- 
tion of track occupancy by the car or train. Track 
occupancy is the fundamental indication required by 
the signal system, and is combined with many other 
indications by the signal apparatus to produce the 
desired result. This in general, is to throw one or 
more power operated track switches and/or to 





“clear” one or more signals, in a safe and rapid 
predetermined sequence. 


FIRST BOSTON INSTALLATION 


THE FIRST extensive installation of electro-pneumatic 
train stops was made on the Boston Elevated Railway 
in 1900. None of the original mechanisms are now 
in service, but the general principle of those now in 
use is essentially the same. A stop arm is raised by 
the stop mechanism whenever the signal aspect indi- 
cates stop. When this arm is in the raised position, 
it will engage a trip valve on any car which may at- 
tempt to pass over it, resulting in an emergency brake 
application on the train. 

On the lines of the Authority there are approxi- 
mately 75 miles of signalled track. The signal facili- 
ties include 603 signals, 391 automatic train stops, 


Shown by circles in 
the picture at left are 
the stop arms on the 
tracks which will 
bring a train to a halt 
automatically if a stop 
light is passed. This is 
just one of the safe- 
guards for protecting 
Rapid Transit riders. 
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112 interlocked track switches, 6 manually attended 
interlocking towers, 11 smaller nonattended auto- 
matic interlockings, 3 drawbridges, 25 miles of air 
pipe line, several hundred miles of power and con- 
trol cable, together with a communication system, 
snow melters and a considerable amount of auxiliary 
and maintenance apparatus. 

The new East Boston rapid transit extension to 
Orient Heights now under construction will include 
74 signals, 58 train stops, 25 interlocked track 
switches, a new signal tower with a miniature lever 
all-relay interlocking machine, compressor plant and 
numerous associated devices and equipment. It is 
of interest to note that the signals and train stops, 
which are about all that is visible to the casual ob- 
server, comprise only one-tenth of the total system. 


COLORS USED 


THE SIGNALS in use on our lines are the color light 
type utilizing red, green and yellow lenses in various 
combinations to make up the desired signal aspect. 
Most of our block signals have only three aspects; 
green, yellow, and red, indicating respectively, ‘“‘Pro- 
ceed,’ “Proceed with caution,” and “Stop.” On the 
third rail lines at yards, terminals and intersections 
there are a number of additional interlocking signal 
aspects with indications which are too numerous to 
describe in detail here. The signaling for the new 
extension to Orient Heights has been planned to 
convey speed control information in addition to the 
regular aspects. To the experienced motorman, a 
signal aspect conveys a great deal more information 
than that which can be tabulated in a set of rules. 

Newcomers to the job of operating a car or train 
often have a tendency to think of railway signals in 
terms of highway traffic signals. The only actual 
similarity between the two is in the color of some of 
the lenses used. The behavior and basic principles 
of the two are as different as a motor vehicle is dif- 
ferent from a railroad train. 


TWO KINDS OF SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


THERE ARE two general classifications of signal sys- 
tems on the M.T.A. Those on the third rail lines 
which are equipped with automatic train stops and 
the trolley lines where no train stops are used. 

The train stop system is more elaborate. It is 
usually utilized as a one block overlap system with 





modifications at station stops and slow speed loca- 
tions. The train stop, to be of any value, must be 
located at braking distance from the danger zone. 
On open track, braking distance for maximum speed 
can be provided but at yards and points where space 
limitations exist, it is usually impracticable to obtain 


. liberal braking distances; hence the importance of 


compliance with speed limitation rules. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE of signal protection on the third 
rail lines is the movement of a southbound train 
from Everett station to Sullivan square station. On 
route the train must pass over one de-rail switch, six 
track switches, one double-slip, two crossings at 
grade with yard tracks, and the Mystic River draw- 
bridge. There are eight interlocking and six block 
signals on this run to direct and protect the train 
movement. The signals are controlled in part by two 
signal towers and a drawbridge tower, all of which 
are interconnected by aerial, underground and sub- 
marine wires, cables, and air pipe lines. 

The signal systems on the trolley operated subway 
and viaduct lines are less elaborate due principally 
to the absence of the automatic train stop and the 
fact that yard and terminal facilities are not signaled. 
On these lines the danger zone starts at the signal. 
By using a fourth signal aspect, yellow over yellow, 
cars or trains are allowed to enter a station at re- 
duced speed if there is stopping space available. 

An excellent example of modern, high speed, 
automatic switch and signal operation is the small 
all-relay interlocking plant at the junction at grade 
of the Boylston street and Huntington avenue sub- 
ways west of Copley square station. Each approach- 
ing train registers its approach and where required, 
its destination and speed. At the same time the sig- 
nal apparatus is continuously aware of the conditions 
within the interlocking and of the demands and con- 
ditions, if any, on each of the approach tracks. If 
conditions are proper for the train to proceed the 
required switch and signal operation takes place at 
once. When conflicting demands and conditions oc- 
cur, the indications are retained by the apparatus and 
the necessary switch and signal operation takes place 
as rapidly as changing conditions allow and in the 
order in which the demands were received. When 
simultaneous conflicting demands occur, they are 
biased in favor of the most expeditious use of the 
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Track switches and signals at Sullivan square yard and loop 


track. This particular interlocking was originated, 
designed and installed by the M.T.A. signal person- 
nel and has been the subject of studies and improve- 
ments since its initial operation in 1940. During the 
maximum traffic hour this interlocking is required to 
pass 65 three-car trains in each direction on the 
Boylston street subway tracks and 40 two-car trains 
in each direction on the Huntington avenue tracks 
making a total of 210 trains or 550 cars per hour. 


MAINTENANCE FORCE 


The signal and interlocking system requires a force 
of 59 signal and interlocking maintainers and eight 
drawbridge operators covering all hours of the day 


and night. These men perform periodic inspection, 
preventative maintenance, renewal of worn parts, 
and answer trouble calls. The maintainer is busiest 
when the weather 1s at its worst. Heavy rain or 
snow, sleet, lightning, and wind storms, severe cold 
and excessive heat, cause numerous trouble calls, 
many of which are not even remotely related to sig- 
nal defects. Fires, floods, disabled trains and damage 
to structure often require effective on-the-spot action. 
Any delay or accident on the rapid transit tracks 
calls for some assistance from these men. There is 
also a regular day crew engaged in major signal re- 
pair and construction work. This crew provides a 
pool of trained men to fill vacancies in the regular 
maintenance force. 
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Sullivan Square Three-Level Highway 
18 Per Cent. Completed 


Tue Sullivan square three-level express highway 
project which was started by the Commonwealth on 
February 13, 1950, is now about 18 per cent. com- 
pleted. It is estimated that it will be open to traffic 
June 28, 1952, and is on schedule to date in spite of 
some delays. 

A project of the State Highway Program, the new 
highway is designed to relieve congested traffic in 
the vicinity of the Sullivan square M.T.A. terminal 
and will allow freer movement of cars, buses and 
trackless trolleys. 

An underpass will carry traffic from Rutherford 
avenue under the square to Alford street and Everett. 
A viaduct will carry traffic from Rutherford avenue 
over the square adjacent to the M.T.A. structure op- 
posite the terminal building and thence by means of 
an incline to Mystic avenue and over a new and wider 
railroad bridge to be constructed across the B. & M. 
R.R. The viaduct will also carry traffic from Broad- 
way over Sullivan square to Rutherford avenue. 

There will be a large traffic circle in the square 
with bridges crossing the new underpass so that cars, 
buses, trackless trolleys and other vehicular traffic 
can make complete turns and connect into all inter- 
secting streets. 


The project also includes a pedestrian overpass 
which will connect from a point adjacent to the man- 
ufacturing plant of W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora- 
tion into the terminal building. This will span the 
underpass and surface level roads so M.T.A. passen- 
gers will not have to cross traffic to reach the M.T.A. 
terminal. 

In connection with this project, the Authority will 
be required to alter the elevated structure in the 
square so that certain columns can be removed from 
the path of the new roadways. This will involve the 
installation of about 300 tons of new structural steel. 
These alterations will require very careful shoring 
of the existing structure while the work is in prog- 
ress, and co-ordinating this work with the contractor’s 
work to keep traffic moving at all times. The Author- 
ity will also have to rebuild existing track and over- 
head line and install track and overhead line in new 
locations from the Boston & Maine Railroad bridges 
on Main street and Mystic avenue through Sullivan 
square and along Alford street to the Alford street 
bridge. This work will require the installation of a 
considerable amount of temporary track during the 
progress of the work to permit proper operation of 
the Authority's vehicles. 
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How’s Your Sense of Direction? 


I was thinking just the other day how strange it is 
the way we take things for granted, how you become 
familiar with things like Bunker Hill Monument, 
Faneuil Hall, the State House so that you can look 
at them and really not see them. Chances are you 
know where landmarks like these are located, could 
point out the shortest route to them from where you 
are. But how about some of the other historical and 
cultural—yes, and scenic spots around Boston? Could 
you tell a visitor how to reach the particular place 
he wants to see? Could you tell him which bus or 
car to take — where to change — about how long 
it would take to get there? What was that? 
What started all this? 


Well, it was a chance remark of a fellow driver. 
(He’s no longer with us, by the way). I asked him 
how to get to a certain place in a neighboring city. 
He grinned and said, “I dunno, but I'll tell you 
what I tell everybody else who asks me questions 
like that — ‘Go to Park street and ask at the infor- 
mation booth.’ ”’ 


Of course, I was amazed and said, ““Do you mean 
to tell me that if someone asks you about a place 
right nearby, you send them all the way in town and 
back again?” 


“Sure,” he answered, “I can’t be bothered remem- 
bering where everything around here is located. That 
guy at Park street is gettin’ paid for that. Let him 
take care of it.” 


I didn’t press the subject any further, but it did 
occur to me that directions such as those, in a time 
of emergency, might have fatal consequences. And 
this driver, through his lack of interest, was costing 
anyone who asked him for directions a great loss in 
time and effort. 


It was his remark that caused this little piece to be 
written. It was his remark that got me interested in 
the System Route Map and Travel Information. And 
maybe it was the attitude that caused him to make 
such a remark that accounts for the fact he is no 
longer in our employ. 








What Is It? Where Is It? 
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Board of Public Trustees of the Metropolitan Transit Authority. Left to right: Edward A. Pecce; 
Edward Dana; Walter J. Waldron, Chairman; Laurence P. Harrington; and Arthur V. Grimes. 





Summer Riding Shows Usual Decline 


‘Tue M.T.A. showed a loss from Operation of 
$250,892.19 in July, 1950, as compared with a loss 
of $663,403.41 in July and August 1 and 2, 1949. 





A QUIZ TO TRY OUT 


This loss from operations results from the usual eT: OO: The big bomb 
decline in riding during the summer. The number a SAM Oye To obstruct, halt 
of revenue passengers carried in July, 1950, was eae Female-vatee 
3,177,009 or 12.48 per cent. lower than in June, ty ae e ~ Work, labor 
1950, and revenue from transportation was lower by ReaC CY = = Musical sound 
$453,145.59 in July, 1950 than in June, 1950. Only ae SOT Theatrical performer 
once in the last 32 years, in the war year of 1943, TTC ee Ananeciore 
has July shown a profit from operations. EOE A device for interrupting 
In the seven months’ period ended July 31, 1950, a eornection 
revenue from transportation has increased by OieeeeT One A deviation from a direct 
$3,474,634.34 or 16.69 per cent. as compared to the course 
same seven months in 1949, plus August 1 and 2, LO ee Cee Deserving of reward or 
and the loss from operations in this seven-month honor 


period in 1950 was $286,846.93, as compared to a 
loss of $5,965,055.74 for the same seven months in (Answers on Page 90) 
1949, plus August 1 and 2. 
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Knocks and Boosts 


Praise from Boy’s Club 





Metropolitan Transit Authority 
Gentlemen: 


ON BEHALF OF the boys of the South Boston 
Boy’s Club Stay-at-Home Camp program, I 
want to thank you for the courteous service 
rendered to us on our day trips this summer. 
Especial thanks to the Operators of the vehicles 
that we rode and to the Starters at Boylston 
Street Station, Park Street Station and Lech- 
mere Station for their helpful assistance. 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM B. Ross 
In charge of Stay-at-Home Camp 





Says Driver Not Attentive 


I AM SORRY that it is necessary to send you this com- 
plaint, but feel that I am perfectly justified. On 
Saturday, I took your City Square bus from Pratville 
which goes through Chelsea. I wanted to stop at the 
corner of Washington Avenue and Spruce Street. 
About half-way down the block before the stop, I 
pulled the cord and the buzzer worked. It so hap- 
pened that the bus driver was busy talking to a man 
who came in from the Carmel Street stop. Your 
driver did not stop at Spruce Street but went on 
until Cary Avenue. I politely asked him, ‘Doesn't 
the bus stop at Spruce Street anymore?’ He very 
indignantly replied, “It most certainly does but you 
did not pull the cord.” In order to avoid such fur- 
ther occurrences, I am suggesting an investigation on 
your part. 


Appreciates Clearness and Courtesy 


GOING FROM Park St. to Ashmont last Sunday I 
noticed a particularly efficient man, helpful to pas- 
sengers, calling out stations in clear tones, and show- 
ing other courtesies. I take pleasure in mentioning 
this gentlemanly employe whose number was 0414, 


This Driver Not on the Job 


I WISH TO ENTER a complaint against one of your 
operators, not for being insolent, which he was, but 
for neglect of duty. One evening recently, I got off 
the elevated train at Everett Station and crossed to 
get a Malden Sq. Trolley. I entered the front door 
of a Malden Sq. Trolley which was standing there 
with both doors open. There was no driver from 
whom to get a transfer and so I allowed myself to be 
pushed with the rest of the crowd in the general 
direction of the rear of the trolley. It was impossible 
for me to push through the crowd to get a trans- 
fer at that time, so realizing it was the fault of the 
driver for not being on his job and that I was not 
alone in this predicament, I waited until the trolley 
arrived in Malden Sq. before I asked for my transfer. 
Immediately, the driver became irate and insolent, 
refusing, as he put it, to “break any rule.” He forgot 
the rule he broke by not being in his vehicle as pas- 
sengers were boarding it. The driver’s responses to 
my requests were irrelevant, illogical, and insolent. 


Her Purse Returned 


I WISH TO extend my greatest appreciation and thanks 
for the return of my purse which I accidentally left 
on the trolley bus recently. This purse was returned 
to me at the Fields Corner office, with all valuable 
articles and cash intact. I was not able to thank the 
bus driver who is the one who operates the bus 
out of Fields Corner to Dudley at 5:10 p.m. Thurs- 
day evening. It is always nice to know that we have 
such people working and operating on the MTA 
system. Kindly extend to him my personal thanks, 
and hope that the MTA will always employ men 
with such good character. 


Finds Drivers Helpful 


LAST Saturday a group of girls from Boston College 
Intown took some children from the Home for Cath- 
olic Children to Nahant Beach for an outing and we 
hired two of your buses. We were very fortunate in 
having two very helpful and courteous drivers. They 
helped to make our outing as successful and happy 
as it was by the gracious way in which they entered 
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into our responsibilities and plans. It is very gratify- 
ing to meet people who are kind and considerate in 
their dealings with the public, who can at times be 
very annoying I know, so I would like to thank them 
for myself and for my friends. 


Driver Gives First Aid 


I JUST MUST SAY a few words in praise of one of your 
Operators whose name I do not know. His number 
is 1000. While riding on an Allston-Dudley bus last 
Wednesday as the bus came to a stop to let passen- 
gers off, a woman (in no way connected with the 
bus) had fallen on the sidewalk and broken her 
ankle. People on the street just passed by. This man 
picked her up and summoned aid. I think he should 
be commended for his humane act. A few more 


people like him would make this world a much better 


place to live in. 


Congratulates M. T. A. 


I AM WRITING this letter in commendation of one of 
the employees of the Metropolitan Transit Authority 
who was at the information booth in Park Street on 
Saturday. My daughter lost her pocketbook en route 
from Harvard Square to Park Street on that day. She 
found herself stranded at the terminal there, without 
a cent, and with no one to contact as I was away for 
the weekend. He was very helpful in contacting all 
the places where the pocketbook might possibly be 
turned in. Then he personally lent her enough 
money to continue on to Scituate where I was staying. 
I am deeply appreciative of his very considerate 
treatment of her and wish to congratulate the M.T.A. 
for having an employee such as he. 





Electronic Controls Help to Keep 
M.T.A. Cars Cooler 


P asseNceERS of the M.T.A. may not realize it, but 
they're about eight degrees more comfortable this 
summer than they were a couple of years ago. 

Electronically controlled ventilating systems have 
been installed in 165 PCC cars since the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority began a modernization program 
to improve passenger comfort in July, 1948. 

The M.T.A. is among the first in the nation to 
use the new electronic system which 1s capable of 
keeping cars about eight degrees cooler than conven- 
tional cars. Electronic thermostats that control six 
ventilating fans in each car are so sensitive they react 
to temperature change of 1/10 of a degree. 

The cooling system consists of three fans which 
together can move as much as 10,500 cubic feet of 
air a minute when operating at maximum speed. 
This forced ventilation speeds evaporation of mois- 
ture from the skin, causing a cooling effect. 

Speed of the fans, which is governed by the ther- 
mostats, increases or decreases automatically as out- 
side temperature changes, or as the passenger load 





grows or diminishes. Load changes affect tempera- 
ture since each additional person adds to the heat in 
a car. The regulators take the fans through 54 speeds 
between minimum and maximum loads, assuring the 
correct amount of fresh air under any condition in 
summer or winter. 


ANSWERS 


(To Quiz on Page 88) 


ATOM 6. 
STOP ve 
ALTO 8. 

2 COIL 7. 
TONE 


ACTOR 

STORY 
CUTOUT 
DETOUR 
MERITORIOUS 
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View of the new M.1.A. parking area at Butler and Branchfield streets, Dorchester, near Butler street 
station, high speed trolley line. This area, with a capacity of 60 cars, was opened on July 21, 1950. 


T. T. INFORMATION 


Go to Revere Beach by trackless trolley! That’s 
right — the service from Everett station direct to 
Revere Beach loop was started Saturday, September 
9, 1950. This service is an extension of the trackless 
trolley line from Everett terminal to Revere carhouse. 

Fare collection remains the same — ‘‘pay leave,” 
toward Everett and “pay enter,’ toward Revere. Re- 
vere Beach loop has now been made a transfer point 
on this line. 

The route from Revere to Everett: — via Ocean 
avenue, Beach street, Central avenue, Broadway, Park 
avenue, Elm street, Ferry street, Chelsea street, 
Everett square and Broadway. Return reverse route. 
See photo of Revere Beach loop on page 99. 


OWL SERVICE CHANGE 


One CHANGE has been made in the “‘Owl”’ service 
from Sullivan station, and it became effective on the 
same date as the Revere change. On the three trips 
outbound to Linden (2:30 a.m., 3:30 a.m. and 
4:30 a.m.) the trackless trolley now operates via 
Woodlawn on the following route: Main street, 
Alford street, Broadway, Chelsea street, Ferry street, 
Elm street, Haskell loop, Elm street, Ferry street, 
Broadway, Eastern avenue, Lynn street, Beach street 
and Wesley street. There was no change in the old 
inbound route from Linden to Sullivan station. 
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The sailors from the “Mister Roberts” company are caught flat-footed as two of the M.T.A. boys round the bags. 


Softball 


By THE TIME this report reaches you, the playoff 
games will have been completed and the champion- 
ship decided, but the best we can do, because of 
printing deadlines, is to give you the names of the 
teams in contention. 

The champion for 1950 in the Suburban Muni- 
cipal Softball League will emerge from the meet- 
ing between the Cambridge Police Department and 
the Somerville Garage, M.T.A. Judging from past 
performances, the series (best three out of five) 
should be very closely contested. 

This battle for the championship climaxes an 
exciting season of softball, with more than the usual 
quota of surprises and upsets. The overall picture 
for the next season is rather bright with its promise 
of even closer and more expertly played contests. 
The officers of the league extend their thanks to all 
members for their co-operation during the year and 
express the hope that next season will find all of the 
players back in contention for the championship of 
the league. 


M. T. A. BEATS STAGE STARS 


V isrrors to historic Boston Common were treated 





recently to an unusual game of softball. The con- 
testants were a group of M.T.A. all-stars and a se- 
lected ‘“‘crew’’ from the stage hit ‘‘Mr. Roberts.” 

As the game progressed from inning to inning, it 
seemed that the M.T.A. boys were much too powerful 
for the actors. The score kept mounting until it 
reached the amazing total of 21 to 6. That was the 
score as the teams entered the ninth inning—but that 
ninth inning seemed awfully long to the M.T.A. 
contingent before they chalked up the final out. The 
boys from the theatre trotted across home plate with 
nine big runs to throw a scare into the “all-stars”’ 
and bring the final score to 21 to 15. 


Tue M.T.A. opera- 
tor who is efficient, 
who is courteous, who 
is safe, who is neat, 
who runs on schedule, 
who is proud of his 


work, bears the hall- 
mark of his profession 
because he is all the 
things that deserve the 
respect and confidence 
of the public. 
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Sports Heroes in Our Midst — No. 2 
Festus Madden, Former Marathon Titlist 


Tue LONG STRIDES that carry ‘‘Festie’’ Madden 
through the long rows of stock bins in the George 
street storehouse more than once carried him over the 
long trek from Hopkinton to Boston in the annual 
B.A.A. marathon. On Patriots Day in 1911 he paced 
the field of over 100 runners over those heartbreak: 
ing Newton hills and at Lake street was still out 
ahead of competition. 


A passing automobile grazed his leg and slowed 
him down so that a slight unknown youngster passed 
‘Festie’’ and had to break the B.A.A. record to stay 
in front. The unknown youngster was the now well 
known Clarence DeMar. 


The event was Madden’s first attempt at a race over 
10 miles. He had several titles ranging from 3 to 10 
miles previous to this. A third place in 1912 behind 
Mike Ryan and Andrew Sockalexis gave ‘'Festie’’ 
added prestige and experience. 


In the Brockton Fair Marathon, a race run from 
the B.A.A. clubhouse on Exeter street through Bos- 
ton, Milton, Randolph and finishing on the Brockton 
fairgrounds, ‘‘Festie’’ led a large field of marathon 
greats all the way for the 1914 title. 


Shortly after World War One, Festus Madden 
came to the yards and stores division and_ has 
handled supplies ever since. He was born in Galway 
and represented the South Boston A. C. in that most 
gruelling of all athletic events, the marathon. 








SERVICE TRAINEES GET PAY 
AND VACATIONS 


Any EMPLOYEE of the M.T.A. who serves on his 
annual tour of duty as a member of the Organized 
Reserves or State Militia is entitled to his regular 
remuneration as an employee of the Authority, as 
well as his regular leaves of absence or vacation that 
are given to other like employees. This provision 
became effective upon the passage of an Act of the 
Legislature (Ch. 720, amended by Ch. 810, Acts of 
1950) effective July 1, 1950. 

The Act states in addition that time spent in such 


military duties shall not in any way interfere with the 
desire of the employee as to the selection of his vaca- 
tion period. If the employee wants to do so, he may 
have all or part of the time to which he 1s entitled 
that is spent in military duty considered as vacation. 
He would be paid for such vacation period in the 
usual way and in addition would receive the ordinary 
remuneration for time spent on military duty of the 
nature covered by the Act. 

The military training service or duties performed 
by members of the Organized Militia may not exceed 
15 days per year. Any period within this 15-day 
period of training is not counted against an employee 
in determining his eligibility for vacation. 
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IT WAS with great pleasure that I received my Cer- 
tificate of Annuity in yesterday's mail. I would have 
called for it, but at present my wife is ill and cannot 
be left alone. 

I thank you ever so much for sending it and I as- 
sure you I am very proud of it and will frame it. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED J. DANSEREAU 


* * * 


IT GIVES me great pleasure to thank you for granting 
me my pension as of July 1, 1950. 

I served the road for thirty-nine years, and as | 
look back over those years, I can truthfully say that 
they were days of pleasant association with fine men, 
both the old and the new. 

Now I can retire in dignity with a pension that 


Letters rrom PENSIONERS — 


assures me security and comfort for the remainder 
of my days. 
All hail to the Boston Carmen’s union and a man- 
agement that can produce such happy results. 
Gratefully yours, 
WILLIAM F. J. MAHONEY 


% * * 


I RECEIVED MY CHECK okay and thank you all. It 
certainly brings lots of sunshine and happiness to a 
great many homes for it makes one feel that there is 
something that keeps the older folks from feeling 
that they are dependent on their families for support 
and are able to spend a little money themselves and 
not have to ask someone for every penny they need. 
Thank you all again. 
GEORGE SMITH 








CYRUS CORLISS RETIRES 


Cyrus CoRLIss, mechanical engineer in the power 
department, has retired after 50 years in the service. 

He came with the railway on August 31, 1900, as 
an assistant in the electrical engineering department. 
In April, 1906, Mr. Corliss was made chief clerk to 
the chief engineer of the motive power and rolling 
stock department. 

On January 1, 1917, he was assigned to the super- 
intendent of power and was made construction engi- 
neer, which title was later changed to mechanical 
engineer. His work then was connected with the 
erection of substations and extension to power plants. 

Mr. Corliss’ main avocation is church music, and 
he has acted as organist and musical director on 
Sundays since 1896. 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 


“Mreen ... Mreen,” called the motorman. The 
elderly woman sitting near the front of the car paid 
no attention. Not until the car was almost to Lake 
street station did she discover she had missed her 
stop — Marine Hospital. 


Perhaps she should have known that ““Mreen’”’ was 
supposed to sound like ‘‘Marine Hospital.” Perhaps 
she should have said, ““How’s that again?” Or do 
you agree that an ounce of pronunciation might save 
passengers a peck of trouble? 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


MESROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


A LL good things a 
8 +. o-operation 
~ | iui nipsegea hoe ae, 


must come to an end 

. even school vaca- 
tions. Once again the 
M. T. A. is on the job 
carrying our boys and 
girls to and from their 
schools. Students like 
these, learning now 
the convenience of the 
M. T. A. through daily 
riding back and forth to school, will still be riders 
when their studies are completed. This P. C. C. train 
was photographed on Huntington avenue, inbound. 
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(Above) Real luxury in the interior fittings of this 1897 special car, including 
window hangings, plush seats and red carpet. (Below) Two open and two 
closed cars of Gay Nineties vintage showing horse drawn and electric models. 
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With the Pensioners 


T iiety-rour NAMES have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,232. 
A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


Michael A. Beatrice, operator Thomas J. Hutchinson, conductor 
Joseph M. Borque, operator Joseph A. Ierardi, heating plant fireman 
Thomas L. Campbell, operator John P. Keany, car cleaner 

Martin J. Connolly, watertender William F. Keating, starter 

John W. Cullen, operator William F. J. Mahoney, operator 
Warren H. Dinsmore, repairman James J. McCartney, electrical worker sub-foreman 
Marguerite F. Donoghue, chief clerk John J. McPartland, chief engineer 
Samuel H. Dorr, operator Percy W. Merrill, conductor 

Maurice Dromey, carhouse repairman John J. O'Brien, trackman 

Joseph E. Dunn, operator Jeremiah F. Sheehan, track driver 
Herbert R. J. Ellis, wzreman Alfred T. Simpson, clerk 

Thomas E. Fitzpatrick, m/l foreman John J. Sullivan, collector 

Charles B. Gleason, asszstant to general counsel James F. Walsh, machinist 

Dorothy C. Grant, collector William A. Whelton, operator 
Michael Hannigan, starter Everard L. Willson, operator 

Gustaf M. Hermanson, machinist sub-foreman Charles H. Windhorn, operator 
Clarence A. Hubbs, operator Henry F. Winget, operator 


Deceased Employees 


D URING the past three months, 39 of our employees have been reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 17 were from the active list and 22 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Michael Barrett, operator, 1911 Samuel Goldberg, guard, 1906 

Walter G. Chisholm, mzotorman, 1945 Mrs. Edith B. Haines, collector, 1943 
Joseph P. Clancy, zmspector, 1918 Timothy F. Hooley, nzght clerk, 1942 
Alfred J. Clark, guard, 1944 Karl A. Kylen, asst. machine foreman, 1910 
Thomas J. Condon, operator, 1911 Patrick Nesdale, lineman, 1919 

Nunzianto DiBenedetto, foreman, 1919 James H. Spence, guard, 1941 

Clarence J. Dwyer, operator, 1912 James A. Stack, car cleaner, 1926 

Martin J. Flynn, Jr., motorman, 1942 William H. Sullivan, Jr., guard, 1947 


Robert P. Swain, bridgeman, 1923 


From Pensioned Group 


William Byrne, panter, 1910 George G. Dadley, operator, 1906 

Herbert L. Coffin, agent, 1918 Michael J. Doyle, foreman, 1949 

Andrew Conley, trackman, 1919 G. Walter Dudley, ass7stant engineer, 1904 
James J. Connors, warder, 1882 Thomas Finneran, operator, 1896 

Timothy D. Crowley, carhouse repairman, 1898 Patrick J. Flaherty, gvard, 1916 
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Patrick J. Gannon, operator, 1902 Albert F. Muller, starter, 1898 
George J. Gosnell, trackman, 1894 August F. Oberacker, machinist, 1895 
Herbert W. Hibbett, carhouse repairman, 1909 Malachy I. O'Keefe, car cleaner, 1913 
Richard W. Mager, line foreman, 1897 Ammadio Pesce, trackman, 1919 
Mrs. Anna M. McIntosh, collector, 1910 Veto Rauseo, paver, 1912 

William F. Morrison, operator, 1897 James F. Walsh, machinist, 1918 





ANNA M. McINTOSH 
WHAT IS IT? WHERE IS IT? 


On August 28, 1950, Mrs. Anna M. (Collins) O ur Mystery PICTURE this month is of the 
McIntosh of 9 Kassul park, Cambridge, formerly of monument erected on the site of the elm under 
Chaiectoen died. which Washington took command of the Con- 
tinental Army. It is located at the edge of 
She was a member of the first group of six to Cambridge Common. The historic tree died of 
receive pension checks and certificates under the old age and fell in 1923. The monument, the 
M.T.A. Retirement Plan. last work of the sculptor Leonard Craske, was 
unveiled July 3 of this year, the 175th anniver- 
sary of Washington’s taking command of the 
army under the historic elm. 


On her retirement, Mrs. McIntosh brought to an 
end almost 38 years of service, having been engaged 





as a collector on October 8, 1910. 





Present Retirement Board 





Members of the M.T.A. Retirement Board: (left to right) William A. Roche, Thomas P. Dillon and 
Bart P. Saunders, representatives of the employees; Thomas A. Dunbar, Chairman, Arthur V. Grimes 
and Charles A. McCarron, representatives of Management; and Miss Helen J. Brock, Secretary of the 
Retirement Board. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE 
FATHER OF LABOR DAY? 


Peter J. McGuire was born in New York City on 
July 6, 1882, the son of John J. and Catherine H. 
O'Riley McGuire. 

By the time he was 21, he had gained national 
recognition as a leader of labor and an advocate of 
social reform. 


Founder of the Carpenters and Joiners of Amert- 
ca and architect of the American Federation of 
Labor, he gave much and desired little in return for 
a lifetime of devotion and sacrifice in the cause of 
the trade union movement. 


It was P. J., as he was better known, who in 1882 
first conceived and expounded the idea of having a 
day set aside as a holiday in honor of labor. 


Today, after years of advocacy, the first Monday 
in September is a legal holiday observed both in the 
United States and Canada. 


Of the millions of his beneficiaries, few even 
know the name of Peter J. McGuire, — Father of 
Labor Day. 


The M.T.A. gets a 
dollar’s worth for ev- 
ery dollar it spends 

. except those dol- 
lars paid out asa result 
of accidents. The bus 
driver who crowds 
cars to the curb or 
swings out into traffic 
without looking is 
bound to have acci- 
dents .. . to wipe out 
the profit built up for 
ther MT At bythe 
nickles and dimes of 
his passengers. Even 
when a claim is set- 
tled, hard cash never 
settles hard feelings. 
And the M.T.A. needs 
all the friends it can 
make. 

So, be extra careful. 
Take those few mo- 
ments to look... to 
think. Save those dol- 
lars spent as a result 
of accidents. They’re 
wasted dollars. 


SERVICEMEN TO BE RE-INSTATED 
IN BLUE CROSS, BLUE SHIELD 


Ir you ENTER the military service, you may be re- 
instated in Blue Cross and Blue Shield upon your 
return to civilian life without loss of benefits. All 
that is necessary is for you to apply for this coverage 
within 90 days of your discharge. 


While you are absent from home your family will 
continue under Blue Cross and Blue Shield protec- 
tion if they pay their dues direct to the Blue Cross 
Office. They will receive a bill every three months. If 
you have no children, your wife may go on an Indi- 
vidual membership while you are away. However, 
this does not include maternity benefits. If you have 
children, your wife will be billed at the regular 
Family rate. 

Early this month, as you noticed on the bulletin 
boards, group applications were accepted for Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. No further groups may be 
formed until next year. 
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Our greatest happiness does not depend on the condition of life in 
which chance has placed us, but is always the result of a good con- 
science, good health, occupation, and freedom in all just pursuits. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


AN iMpoRTANT FUNCTION of management is to obtain maximum co-ordination of ef- 
fort (teamwork) throughout its organization and thereby obtain the best result, which, for 
us, is safe, reliable, satisfactory transportation. 


Employing a football analogy —no fullback can attain greatness without the loyal 
teamplay of his associates in carrying out assignments. 
Management cannot do your work for you. It must be performed by you alone. It is well 
done or poorly done in proportion to your 
a. Pride in your job; 
b. Respect for the public who need and use the 
service; 


c. Satisfaction that you are performing your work 
to the best of your ability; 


e. Awareness of the fact that as an individual, you 
are appreciated by management; 


f. Ambition to be a worth-while artisan of whom 
your family may be proud. 
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In tHESE TROUBLED DAYS, the Christmas Season is a time of faith and hope: Faith in 
our institutions and in the steadfastness of our people that in a period of extreme danger 
both will meet the tests ahead; hope that the peace on earth that Christmas symbolizes will 
once again, and in the not too distant future, be ours. 


In this spirit, I extend to each one of you personally and to the members of your families 
my best wishes that you will have a happy Christmas Season. 
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A Major Change-over on M.T.A. 


TRACKLESS TROLLEYS FIND FAVOR WITH RIDERS 
AS WELL AS MAINTENANCE FORCE 


W e are all familiar with the growth of the M.T.A. 
trackless trolley fleet. Starting almost 15 years ago 
from an initial experimental purchase of six track- 
less trolleys, the fleet has grown to 340 now in op- 
eration and will be increased to 430 next year when 
the East Boston project is finished. During these 
years the trackless trolley has come of age. 

The quiet, odorless, comfortable riding which the 
trackless trolley furnishes has been recognized and 
acclaimed by the traveling public. The lower cost, 
maintenance and operation of the trackless trolley 
has been welcomed by management. Those to whom 
it has made the biggest difference, however, are the 
rolling stock and shops’ employees who inspect, serv- 
ice and repair these vehicles instead of the older 
type of street cars. 


PROGRESS IN T.T. DEVELOPMENT 


THE FULL History of the development of the 
trackless trolley extends back many years before the 
first acquisition of any of this type of vehicle by the 
M.T.A. Trackless trolleys built in the 1920's had 
wooden bodies mounted on truck chassis with an 
electric motor substituted for a gasoline engine. They 
had solid rubber tires, hard springs, inadequate 
brakes and a crude overhead wire and current col- 
lection system. 

Rapid progress in the development of gasoline 
~buses of the city transit type during the middle and 
late 1930’s made available steering gears, axles and 
pneumatic tires for trackless trolleys. The all-metal 
bodies for buses, which eliminated the truck chassis, 
was the prototype of the modern trackless trolley 
body. Improved design of overhead wire construc- 
tion and switches, better light-weight trolley bases 
and the development of the sliding shoe with its 
swiveling harp solved the current collection problem. 
The result of all this was that whereas in 1930 there 
was only one city property operating 89 trackless 


trolleys, the number had grown by 1941 to 19 prop- 
erties operating 2,700 trackless trolleys. 

The war years with their accompanying restric- 
tions on use of material slowed up trackless trolley 
production, but the two years following the war, 
1945 and 1946, saw 2,710 trackless trolleys put in 
operation which was almost equal to the number in 
existence in 1944, namely, 2,954. 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 
IN EQUIPMENT 


THE EXPANDING MARKET for trackless trolleys has 
stimulated the development of improved equipment. 
Our earliest trackless trolleys were equipped with 
two motors, a series parallel control somewhat sim- 
ilar to the control which was then in use on street 
cars. The axles had a worm drive with a 9.41 to 1 
ratio. The brakes were similar to the conventional 
gas bus brakes of the period, all braking being done 
on wheel drums. 

Due to the constant effort of the designers of this 
equipment, there has been evolved the present track- 
less trolley which is propelled by a single traction 
motor. The control, greatly simplified and improved 
as compared with the original control, provides for 
smooth, rapid acceleration and also allows the motor 
to be used to do a large percentage of the braking. 
The axles have been freed from the more trouble- 
some worm reduction by the development of double 
reduction hypoid gears. The present axle ratio 1s 
11.58 to 1 which allows more torque to be developed 
at the wheel for a given motor torque. These changes 
which are not obvious to the passenger or casual 
observer have meant a great deal to the department 
of rolling stock and shops. 

Even the first of our trackless trolleys were a 
pleasant surprise to the rolling stock and shops’ per- 
sonnel. They went through their first winter without 
the reports of open-circuited, short-circuited and 
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(Top, left) Where will you 
find a finer looking fleet than 
this one at Park street? 


(Top, right) A spotless ga- 
rage means efficient mainten- 
ance of our trackless trolleys. 


(Center) The “business end” 
of a trackless trolley must be 
kept clean for long wear. 


(Bottom, left) Automatic 
washer at Park street. One 
good reason why trackless 
trolleys are so clean. 


(Bottom, center) Giant rotary 
brushes plus plenty of water 
mean clean trackless trolleys, 
satisfied riders. 


(Bottom, right) A place for 
everything and everything in 
its place — that’s our stock 
room at Park street, 
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burned out motors, which has been the ordinary 
story on street car motors ever since the use of quan- 
tities of salt in the winter time became common 
practice. Even though these early trackless trolleys 
took their ventilating air right at the motor, they 
were high enough off the ground to avoid much of 
the salt water trouble. The control and braking sys- 
tem, axles and running gear on even the earliest 
trackless trolleys proved to be reasonably trouble-free 
and generally capable of running between inspection 
periods without trouble reports. 

The maintenance and inspection was carried on at 
one of the carhouses by men whose previous experi- 
ence had been entirely on street cars, and since for 
a number of years the trackless trolleys were in a 
minority, most of the work at the carhouse con- 
tinued to be on street cars. 


CARHOUSE CHANGES 
NECESSITATED 


AS THE NUMBER of trackless trolleys increased and 
whole areas of the system were changed to trackless 
trolley operation, first one carhouse and then a sec- 
ond carhouse was converted to complete trackless 
trolley operation. 

In the conversion of these trackless trolley houses, 
the facilities provided were in general similar to 
those in use for the maintenance of street cars, the 
principal change being the construction of runways 
for rubber tires in place of the rail for steel wheels. 
The carhouse pits running the full length of the car- 
house were maintained. 

As additional experience was gained in the main- 
tenance of trackless trolleys, it was found that it was 
not necessary to provide nearly as much shop or pit 
space as had been required for an equal number of 
street cars. Whereas, not much work of any kind 
could be done on a street car unless it was over a pit, 
such was not the case to the same extent for trackless 
trolleys and, therefore, less pit space was needed. 
Hydraulic hoists proved to be useful, and special- 
purpose pits rather than general-purpose pits were 
found beneficial. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE OF VALUE 


AS THE DESIGN of the vehicle and its equipment was 
improved, the inspection and maintenance practices 
were also improved. When, two years ago, the proj- 
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ect of changing the Dorchester area to trackless 
trolleys was undertaken, the accumulated experience 
of the whole industry was incorporated into the 
design of the trackless trolley and its equipment, and 
our own and the experience of other systems in 
maintenance was utilized in the conversion of the 
carhouse. 

The conversion at Park street carhouse was a com- 
plete one. That is, the location was not run for any 
considerable length of time with a combined fleet of 
street cars and trackless trolleys. All of the trackless 
trolleys used at Park street were new. The working 
facilities of the carbarn were completely rebuilt and 
the one remaining link with the past, — the men 
who did the repair, inspection and cleaning work, 
— was the only important factor in the picture which 
remained unchanged. 


WORKERS CO-OPERATE ACTIVELY 


THE MEN who now maintain the trackless trolleys 
at Park street carhouse are the same men who pre- 
viously cared for the street cars. They are the same 
men, but different. Astonishingly enough the change 
in them has been as radical as the change in equip- 
ment or facilities, and the excellent results which are 
being obtained at Park street are due as much to this 
fact as to any other. 

For example, the manufacturers of trackless trolley 
equipment had been trying for years to design the 
control and electrical compartment so that it would 
keep out the dirt which is the foe of all electrical 
equipment maintenance. Better ventilation design, 
better seals on the doors and increased general tight- 
ness of this compartment had been obtained but with 
rather disappointing overall results over the years. 

When operation was started at Park street car- 
house, the maintenance group, and particularly the 
man on control inspection, set out to keep these 
compartments clean by consistently tracking down 
and plugging every possible point at which dirt was 
entering the compartment. More was accomplished 
from this effort by the men than had been accom- 
plished by the equipment designers or builders. 

The result of this painstaking attention to detail 
is that today these trackless trolleys come in to the 
Park street carhouse for inspection after having run 
their inspection period, which may require six weeks 
of operation, with only a slight film of light dust on 
the equipment. The exact condition of the equip- 
ment can be easily seen and failures due to worn or 
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defective parts prevented. This has resulted not 
only in better functioning and maintenance of the 
equipment but in a cleaner and much more desirable 
job for the man doing the work. 

Other men on other parts of the work have sim- 
ilarly found that attention to details of the work and 
to cleanliness has paid dividends, not only in better 
maintained vehicles but in more desirable working 
conditions. 


PARK STREET CARHOUSE 
CLEANEST 


PARK STREET CARHOUSE has been in operation as a 
trackless trolley house for just short of two years 
and it 1s the cleanest repair location which we have. 
It is clean because, starting with a clean shop and 
clean vehicles, the men have taken pride in keeping 
them that way. There are necessarily dirty operations 





in maintenance work, but at this location care is 
taken that the dirt and grease are caught in pans 
while the work is in progress and are not tracked 
all over the house. 

The vehicles themselves are our cleanest vehicles. 
The automatic bus washer with which this location 
is equipped has, of course, helped in the program 
of keeping the exterior of these vehicles clean, but 
again the efforts of personnel and their pride in hav- 
ing clean vehicles is as fully important as the me- 
chanical aids. 

The Park street carhouse experience has shown 
that the maintenance of higher standards of house- 
keeping both on the vehicle and in the shop are 
easily obtainable when all work together with a real 
interest in accomplishing this objective. It has also 
shown that the men are benefited by improved work- 
ing conditions and cleaner surroundings and the 
public and the M.T.A. are benefited by having 
cleaner, more attractive and more reliable vehicles. 





It Costs Money to Provide 
Rolling Stock 


Avr THE PRESENT TIME the Authority operates 2,271 
passenger vehicles of one type or another which have 
a total value on the books of the M.T.A. of over 
$33,000,000. Replacement of stock because of wear- 
ing out runs $1,750,000 per year, on the average. 
As an immediate necessity, however, stock must be 
provided to take care of traffic on the new East Bos- 
ton extension and replacement of street cars with 


Type 
Rapid Transit Lines 
Surface Cats — PCC 
Surface Cats — other than PCC 
Buses 


Trackless Trolleys 


trackless trolleys. Also, the fact that many surface 
cars, as indicated by the table, have reached the end 
of useful service life, means an increase in expendi- 
tures. 

The Railway now has on order 50 PCC cars, 40 
East Boston tunnel cars, 65 motor buses and 90 
trackless trolleys for approximately $6,500,000. 


Basic 
Active Service 
Average Life Life 


29 years 


Book Value 
$8,788,600.00 
5,935,900.00 
6,945,000.00 
6,717,600.00 
4,776,600.00 


40 years 
5 years 25 years 
20-30 years 


10 years 


28 years 
6 years 


6 years 15 years 








$33,163,700.00 
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A Few Facts About the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 


Tue Sociat Security ACT was recently amended 
so that effective January 1, 1951, the Authority and 
its employees will be covered by its provisions. 

The period from August 29, 1947, when the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority acquired the prop- 
erty of the former Boston Elevated Railway, to De- 
cember 31, 1950, employment with the M.T.A. is 
not “covered transportation service.’ Beginning the 
first day of 1951, such employment is included with- 
in the provisions of the amended Act and employees 
of the Authority will derive the benefits therefrom. 

The Act imposes a withholding tax of one and 
one-half per cent. on the wages received by the 
employees during the calendar year beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, and a like tax of one and one-half per 
cent. on the Authority on the wages paid to the 
employees during the calendar year. 

The Act provides that the maximum amount of 
wages taxable during the calendar year is $3,600. 

Based on the present payroll, the estimated cost to 
the Authority is approximately $440,000 in 1951. 

Under the new provisions of the Social Security 
law, employees of the Authority who have reached 
their 65th birthday, but not their 75th birthday, and 
who are now receiving monthly Social Security bene- 
fit checks will not be entitled to receive them in the 
future if they earn more than $50 in any month 
while working for the Authority. 

Under the amendments to the Social Security law, 
effective as of September 1 this year, substantial in- 
creases in the monthly benefits were authorized, an 
average increase of about 77 per cent. The following 
comparison of a few of the former and new primary 
benefits illustrates this increase: 


New Primary 
Insurance Amount 


Former Primary 
Insurance Benefit 


$10 $20 
15 30 
20 AT. 
25 46.50 
30 54 
35 59.20 
40 64 
45 68.50 


Thus, a husband and wife who have been receiv- 
ing a total of $45 were receiving one and one-half 
times the husband’s primary benefit of $30. They 
will now receive one and one-half times $54 or $81. 
If presently receiving $60, they will receive $96. 

For those who retire on July 1, 1952, and there- 
after and who have six quarters of coverage from 
January 1, 1951, there is included in the Act an even 
more liberal formula of benefits. Those employees 
would come under the provisions of the so-called 
“new start.’’ Examples of these new benefits are as 
follows: 


Surviving 
Average Primary Wage Widow 
Monthly (Wage Earner and and 2 
Wage Earner ) Wife 65 Children 
$30 or less $20 $30 $40 
34 24 36 40 
35-49 25 37.50 40 
100 50 73 80 
200 65 OF 50 130 
300 80 120 150 


A widow and three orphans of a deceased wage earner with 
an average wage of $190 will receive $150 per month. 


The average monthly wage is calculated by divid- 
ing the total wages paid in covered employment after 
either of two starting dates by the months elapsed 
from such date to death or retirement, as the case 
may be. For persons with six quarters of coverage 
after 1950, the starting date will be January 1, 1937, 
or January 1, 1951, whichever produces the higher 
average wage. 

In a letter which Mr. Dana sent recently to the 
employees, he suggested that employees of the Au- 
thority who are 65 years of age or older should obtain 
full information before deciding to retire because 
the amendments to the Social Security Act afford an 
opportunity for increased future benefits. Mr. Dana 
stated that the Authority would be pleased to furnish 
factual information. 

All employees have been sent a folder which pre- 
sents the basic benefits and tax provisions of the 
Social Security law. 
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PROGRESS OF EAST BOSTON EXTENSION 


(Top, left) Long, straight stretches will mean speedier commuting. (Top, right) The steelwork is up for the two- 

level Day square station. (Below) Subway construction work north of Neptune Road. (Above) The M.T.A. 

Airport station even Jooks air-minded. (Bottom, left) Byron Street Bridge, East Boston Extension, (Bottom, 
right) Trackwork looking south from Wordsworth Bridge. 
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Airport Terminal Building Dedicated 


TO BE SERVED BY EAST BOSTON EXTENSION OF M.T.A. 


W ir THE DEDICATION October 22 of the new 
Boutwell building on the airfield apron of Logan 
International Airport, the world’s largest air pas- 
senger terminal building went into use. And when 
the East Boston extension of the M.T.A. is completed 
it will also be the most convenient terminal building 
from the standpoint of many thousands of air pas- 
sengers who will use both the Airport and M.T.A. 
facilities every year. 


The new apron building, which has a floor area 
of 16,000 square feet and 1s 3,053 feet in length, 1s 
named in memory of General Louis E. Boutwell of 
the 67th Air Wing of the Massachusetts National 
Guard. The building contains a fitting memorial 
room with a painting of General Boutwell in the 
place of honor. 


Another new building in the airport program 
which was recently opened is the International Wing. 
It is elaborately decorated and has extensive facilities 


for the processing and handling of international 
passengers. The Departments of Agriculture, Immi- 
gration and Customs are housed in the new wing. 


They have a saying out at Boston’s airport — 
“Logan serves the world.’ And it is ideally suited 
and equipped for the big job it does. The field itself 
covers 2,000 acres, including much filled and made 
land. It has every modern device to enable planes to 
land and take off in almost every kind of weather. 


Because Boston is one hour nearer to Europe than 
any other airport in the country, overseas air pas- 
sengers save time. Now the new East Boston exten- 
sion and Airport station will speed their trips even 
more. This stop, the first one on the open right-of- 
way out from Boston, will enable passengers to reach 
the heart of the city in a very few minutes by rapid 
transit. Buses will operate over the aerial highway 
from the airport to the new station, a distance of 
approximately one mile. 





Moving Day in East Boston 


56 FAMILIES MOVED TO MAKE WAY FOR RAPID TRANSIT 


Twenty-six Houses were moved recently to new 
locations from various points along the M.T.A. East 
Boston right-of-way in order to carry on the con- 
struction of the rapid transit extension, The number 
includes eight single houses, six two-family houses 
and 12 three-family dwellings, housing a total of 
202 persons. 


The first house was moved and set in place at its 
new location on July 13, 1950, and the last one on 
November 1, 1950. 


Prior to the moving of the houses, considerable 
work was necessary in order that the inhabitants 
would be caused the least inconvenience. The work 


was laid out to complete the relocation of a house in 
one day. 

New cellars were dug, foundations built and con- 
nections made through the new foundations for 
plumbing, gas and electrical services before the exist- 
ing services were disconnected in the houses to be 
moved. Holes had to be made through the old 
foundations to accommodate the heavy blocking and 
shoring required to support the houses while they 
were being moved. 


The moving procedure was this:—After the block- 
ing and shoring was in place, the house-moving ma- 
chine, a huge four-wheel machine, was backed into 
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Moving day in a big way. A three-family house 
is picked up like a match box. 








Easy does it as the house moves toward its new 
location. 


The foundation is ready, and the old house settles 
down smoothly in a new place. 





place and literally encompassed the house on three 
sides. Steel beams were placed under the blocking 
through the holes in the foundation and attached to 
the house-moving machine, then the house was raised 
from its foundation and slowly started on its way 
to the new location. At the new location, the house 
was backed over the foundation and then lowered to 
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rest on blocking and shoring until the balance of the 
foundation was built up to the underside of the house. 

Plumbing and other services were then connected 
and the area around the house graded. No furnish- 
ings were removed from the houses during the 
moving. 





Scheduling the Service 


Tue Makino oF TIMETABLES for the transporta- 
tion service is intricate work. To those who are not 
engaged in it every day, the laying out of schedules 
for a large transportation system in which all types 
of service are operated — bus, trackless trolley, street 
car and rapid transit — is somewhat difficult to 
understand. 


The steps involved in making timetables, however, 
are fundamentally simple. 


The first step is the determination — by means of 
traffic counts and studies —- of the number of trips 
that will be needed to carry the passengers on every 
through and short line of the system during a par- 
ticular season, with a common standard of loading 
for each type of service, regardless of the district 
where it is to be operated. 


After frequency of service on the lines has been 
determined, the times of the trips are set down. 


At this point, the timetable department arranges 
the trips in what are called “Car Times.’”’ In other 
words, the trips are arranged in terms of the vehicles 
to be operated throughout the day. Some vehicles 
are used for many hours of the day in order to run 
these trips. Other vehicles are used only for short 
periods. In a relatively few instances, a vehicle may 
be required for only a single peak hour trip. 


Chart No. 1 on page 112 is a Timetable Car Time 
for buses operated from the Fellsway garage under 
the timetables in effect during the fall of 1950. It 
shows in a graphic way the trips operated throughout 
the 24-hour period, Monday through Friday, by the 
buses on the various lines operated from this garage. 


This chart shows that to operate the bus service 


‘on the lines from Fellsway garage, under this particu- 


lar timetable, 81 buses were required in the morning 
rush hour, 36 for the period in between the morning 
and evening rush hour and 75 for the evening rush 
hour itself. 


From charts of this character for all stations, one 
can count how many vehicles are needed for a par- 
ticular timetable and for what lengths of time the 
vehicles can be effectively utilized. 


In the making of timetables, the last step is to use 
the “Car Times” to prepare “Runs’’ for the men 
who operate the trips. This step is illustrated by 
Chart No. 2 on page 113. This chart shows the 
arrangement into “Runs” of the trips included in 
the Car Times, Chart No. 1. These runs are made 
up in accordance with the terms, relating to schedule 
making, of the agreement between the M.T.A. and 
the Boston Carmen’s Union. 


Each individual trip shown on the chart of ‘Car 
Times” is shown on the chart of “Runs” but in quite 
a different arrangement — one being the so-called 
performance of vehicles, Chart No. 1, the other 
being the work performance of those who operate the 
vehicles, Chart No. 2. 


Perhaps the best way to indicate that the prepara- 
tion of schedules of service to be operated is a com- 
plex subject and one which does not lend itself to 
easy generalization as to how timetables should be 
made is by a statement of the number of trips in- 
volved. 


In the timetables for the fall of 1950, for the 
entire system there were 19,961 round trips on week- 
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FELLSWAY STATION BUS Chart No. 1 


Weekday Timetable CAR TIME No. B 196 





In Effect Sept. 11,1950 





a 





days, Monday through Friday, made up into 2,197 
runs. Of these runs, 1,550 were within a spread of 
11 hours or less, and the balance, 647, were within a 
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follows: — 87 











spread of from 11 to 13 hours. 


In these fall timetables, the platform time was as 
runs of from six to seven hours 
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In Effect Sept. 11,1950 


FELLSWAY STATION BUS Chart No. 2 


Weekday Timetable CAR TIME No. B 196 
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(““Owl” runs) ; 


- 16 runs of from seven to seven and from seven and one-half to seven and three-quarter 
one-quarter hours; 219 runs of from seven and one- 


hours; and 1,016 runs of from seven and three-quar- 
quarter to seven and one-half hours; 859 runs of ter hours to eight hours. 
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Railway Develops 3rd Rail Height Tester 


AN INGENIOUS DEVICE has been developed by 
the electrical engineering division of the power de- 
partment for the purpose of discovering high and 
low spots on the 3rd rail of the rapid transit lines. 

For the purposes of preventing excessive wear on 
the 3rd rail collector shoes on rapid transit cars, 
exact information is valuable as to when and where 
the 3rd rail is one inch or more over the normal 
height of five and 4, inches above the running rail 
and when and where its height is 14 inch or more 
under this normal height. 

When the 3rd rail is higher than it should be in 
relation to the running rail, undue wear and even 
breakage of the 3rd rail collector shoe will occur. 
When the 3rd rail is lower than it should be, then 
destructive arcing will follow and, in the event of 
ice or sleet forming on the 3rd rail, removal of ice 
by either collector shoe or snow brushes would be 
rendered ineffective. 


Plate 1. 


Experiments to measure relationship of height of 
3rd rail to running rail began early in 1946. Pre- 
liminary equipment was installed in a rapid transit 
car. This equipment consisted of a measuring head 
which was mounted on the collector shoe beam of 
the car. The motion of the head then was trans- 
mitted to the pen of a recording instrument. The 
record chart of the recording instrument itself was 
driven by a spring motor. 

This equipment was installed in different rapid 
transit cars to run over the different lines. The speed 
of the car installed with this equipment was approx1- 
mately five miles per hour and the tests were made 
at night. Whenever the recording pen indicated that 
the 3rd rail height was over or under predetermined 
limits, the location of the car at these points was 
noted on the chart by an observer. 

Improvements in the method of determining 
exactly the high and low spots were recently de- 
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veloped. The present device consists of a recording 
instrument (““A’’ in Plate 1), the record chart of 
which is moved by the rotation of the car wheels by 
means of a friction drive roller (““A” in Plate 2), 
and flexible shaft (‘“B” in Plate 2) to obtain a chart 
movement of one inch for every 80 feet of distance 
traveled by the car. The recording pen of the instru- 
ment is moved directly by the measuring head (“C” 
in Plate 2) through a flexible cable (‘“"D” in Plate 2) 
and records on the chart the exact deviation from 
normal of the 3rd rail height. The chart has a hori- 
Zontalscalcumatked —1’”; 0, 1’’, 2’, 3”, 

In addition to recording on the chart the exact 
deviation from normal of the 3rd rail height with 
respect to distance traveled, the device has equip- 
ment ("B” in Plate 1) automatically operated by 
means of limit switches attached to the recording 
pen drive which sprays a spot of paint on the 3rd 
rail by means of a nozzle (“E” in Plate 2) when- 
ever the 3rd rail height deviates beyond the prede- 
termined limits. 

Each rapid transit line is tested in one working 
night. The present schedule of determining devia- 
tion calls for one test per year over each of the rapid 
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transit lines. The equipment has now been developed 
to the stage where it 1s performing its function with 


a high degree of fidelity. 


Y ov May win every 
argument with your 
passengers, but have 
you made any friends 
in the process? 

Such victories will 
never cause you to be 
favorably remembered 
by your passengers. 
On the contrary, these 
so-called “victories” 
will serve only to 
stamp you as just an 
amateur. 

Remember, we are 
professtonal transit 
men in the M.T.A. 





Plate 2. 
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M.T.A. Organizational Set-Up At A Glance 


Tue M.T.A. is a public business similar in many 
respects to a private business of comparable size, but 
because of its public nature its organizational set-up 
is somewhat different. 


The railway became public property on August 29, 
1947. The accompanying chart shows how the lines 
of authority are defined. At the top is the public, 
represented through its elected officials — the Legis- 
lature and the Governor. The Legislature makes the 


Jaws under which the Authority is operated. Carry- 
ing through is the responsibility of the Board of 
Public Trustees, who are appointed by the Governor. 


The Governor also appoints four members of the 
Trustees of the Boston Metropolitan District with 
the Mayor of Boston appointing a fifth member. 


From a study of the chart, you'll get a better pic- 
ture of the system organization and a better under- 
standing of where the various responsibilities lie. 





M.T.A. Civil Defense Organized 


By RECENT VOTE of the Public Trustees, the Au- 
thority has established the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority Organization for Civil Defense, to be 
under the general direction and control of the Board 
of Trustees of the M.T.A. and general manager. 


This action of the Authority was in accordance 
with section 13 of the Massachusetts Civil Defense 
Act, Chapter 639 of the Acts of 1950. 


This section provides that: “Each political sub- 
division of the Commonwealth is hereby authorized 
and directed to establish a local organization for civil 
defense in accordance with the state civil defense 
plan and program.” 


A preliminary plan of organization has been 
adopted which provides for a director of civil de- 
fense and an advisory and planning council working 
under the direction of the general manager. The 
preliminary organization chart is shown on pages 
118 and 119. 


Colonel E. B. Myott, Superintendent of Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance and M.T.A. Director of Civil 


Defense, and the council are now developing a de- 
tailed and complete plan of organization of the per- 
sonnel and facilities of the Authority. The complete 
plan of organization will provide for performing 
all required functions in accordance with the legis- 
lative act and requirements of John F. Stokes, State 
Director of Civil Defense. 


The primary mission of the M.T.A. organization 
for civil defense will be Rescue, Transportation and 
Evacuation work. It is expected that in general all 
departments can function as they do now in carrying 
out the primary mission for civil defense. 


Liaison representatives of the Authority will be 
appointed as required for the purpose of co-operat- 
ing with municipal civil defense organizations in 
planning the work. 


The formation of the final plan of organization 
and the educational and training work which will 
be involved in order to make the plan effective will 
require a great deal of co-operative work on the 
part of each employee of the Authority. 
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Public Trustees File Four Petitions 


with Legislature 


Statement from the Board of Public Trustees of the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority relative to proposed legislation filed on behalf of the Authority. 


Tue Board of Public Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority on Tuesday, December 5, 1950, 
filed petitions for legislation affecting the operations 
of the Authority. 

These petitions are:— 

1. A bill eliminating from the cost of service 
of the Authority the principal payments on 
account of the bond of the Authority issued 
to the Boston Metropolitan District under 
the terms of Section 7A of Chapter 544 
of the Acts of 1947, as amended; 

2. A bill increasing from $10,000,000 to $15,- 

000,000 the principal amount of bonds 
which the Authority may have outstanding 
on account of acquiring cars, motor buses 
and trackless trolleys; 
A bill which would authorize the Authority 
to operate motor buses of not longer than 
forty feet within the limits of the cities and 
towns served; 


Wr 


4. A bill making certain provisions of law 
relative to takings by eminent domain of 
land used for agricultural purposes inap- 
plicable to takings by the Authority. 


BILL TO REDUCE THE M.T.A.’S 
COST OF SERVICE 


UNDER THE PROVISIONS of existing law relating to 
the present subway and rapid transit debt and the 
debt which will be incurred upon completion of 
the four major subway and rapid transit projects 
which have been authorized by the Legislature, the 
railway’s cost of service includes only interest on 
this debt. The principal or sinking fund payments 
on this debt are not included in the railway’s cost 
of service, but are paid annually by the cities and 
towns comprising the Boston Metropolitan District. 
This allocation of principal and interest charges is 
based on the principle that the owners of the railway 


property should provide for the capital investment 
and the car riders pay the interest thereon. 

The Trustees are of the opinion that the same 
principle should be applied to the remainder of the 
Authority's funded debt held by the District and 
issued originally to acquire the property of the 
former Boston Elevated Railway Company, but ex- 
cluding the indebtedness incurred by the Authority 
to acquire new passenger carrying vehicles. 

Enactment of the bill eliminating from the Au- 
thority’s cost of service the charge for reduction 
of the principal amount of the bond issued to the 
Boston Metropolitan District would reduce the 
Authority’s cost of service by $1,000,000 a year and 
would aid the M.T.A. in meeting the increased 
costs facing it in the immediate future, including 
$440,000 additional annually on account of the 
amendments to the Federal Social Security Act, be- 
coming effective January 1, 1951, whereby employees 
of the Authority come under Social Security. 


BILL INCREASING LIMIT OF 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS FOR NEW 
PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES 


THE BILL increasing from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 the principal amount of bonds which the 
Authority may have outstanding on account of 
acquiring passenger carrying vehicles becomes neces- 
sary because an amendment made in 1949 to Chap- 
ter 544 of the Acts of 1947 excluded depreciation 
charges for such vehicles from the cost of service. 

As of October 31, 1950, the Authority owned 
2,271 items of passenger rolling stock with a book 
value of $33,163,700. The replacement for new 
rolling stock averages approximately $1,750,000 
a year. 

As of March 1, 1951, the Authority will have 
outstanding $3,011,000 in bonds issued for the 
purpose of acquiring passenger carrying equipment, 
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leaving a balance of less than $7,000,000 which 
could be issued for this purpose under existing law. 
The Authority now has on order 50 P.C.C. cars, 
40 new cars for the East Boston tunnel, 65 motor 
buses and 90 trackless trolleys, all of the latest type 
of passenger carrying equipment with the most 
modern safety devices, at a cost of approximately 
$6,500,000, which sum will practically exhaust the 
present bond issuing authority of the M.T.A. on 
the purchase of new passenger carrying equipment. 
Now that funds are no longer available from 
depreciation charges for new passenger carrying 
equipment, the Trustees recommend the enactment 
of the proposed bill in order that adequate funds 
will be available to replace existing passenger 
vehicles at the expiration of their estimated useful 
lives and to provide vehicles for new services. 


BILL INCREASING LEGAL LENGTH 
FOR M.T.A. BUSES 


THE BILL authorizing the Authority to operate buses 
of a length of forty feet in the cities and towns 
served would extend by five feet the present limit 
on the length of buses. 

A trial operation of about one month on the 
Allston-Dudley bus line earlier this year indicated 
the feasibility of operating buses of this length on 
one of the Authority’s lines operated in a heavily 
congested area. Recent improvements in steering 
mechanism have increased the maneuverability of 
buses so that the longer buses can turn in a radius 
as small or smaller than can some of the present 
35-foot buses. The use of such longer buses on 
the Authority's lines, especially on lines where 
traffic is heavy, would provide additional seating 
and carrying capacity and would result in more 
efficient and economical operation. 


BILL EXEMPTING M.T.A. TAKINGS 
FROM LAW RELATING TO 
TAKINGS OF LAND USED FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 


THE FOURTH BILL filed by the Trustees simply 
provides a perfecting amendment making a pro- 
vision of law adopted last year relative to takings 
by eminent domain of land used for agricultural 
purposes inapplicable to takings by the Authority. 
The present law exempts takings by any agency in 
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behalf of the Commonwealth, takings for highway 
purposes and takings authorized by the Department 
of Public Utilities. Although takings for subway 
and rapid transit purposes probably would not in- 
volve takings of land used for agricultural purposes, 
the Trustees believe that the present law should 
be amended so that M.T.A. takings would be 
exempted in the same way that takings by other 
public agencies are now exempted. 


A QUIZ FOR 
ROBUST DETECTIVES 
- RECEIVING DEPARTMENT - 


bo RDeee Intense or fierce 
2. -=--- RD---- Anattack with artillery 


3. --RD-- Edge or margin 

4. --RD-- Load or responsibility 

Be aD, A string 

6. ----- RD Mixture of eggs and milk 

ele pce ea) Be = To cultivate 

8. -RD---- Regular, systematic 

9. --RD---- Bitterly scornful 
10);7--R:D\--- Covered with green grass 


(Answers on Page 130) 
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Knocks and Boosts 


Driver Performs Kind Act 


| WOULD LIKE to draw your attention to the fine act 
on the part of one of your bus drivers, No. 3030, 
who was in charge of the Granite street bus in Cam- 
bridge recently. A totally blind lady approached 
his bus to inquire 1f that bus went to Erie street. The 
driver gave her a courteous answer and immediately 
went to her assistance and made sure she had a seat. 
On arrival at Erie street he not only assisted her off 
the bus but escorted her across the street and made 
sure she was headed in the right direction. I thought 
you would like to hear about this incident. 


A Cheerful Operator 


THE OPERATOR on a car I was riding recently was 
so outstandingly polite— and cheerful —that I 
would appreciate your mentioning that we are grate- 
ful for the efficient but cheerful manner he operated 
the car. His number is 2130. 


* * * 


Courtesy Wins High Praise 


I WISH to call to your attention the splendid behavior 
of one of your bus drivers on the Adams street line 
in Dorchester. His number is 1941. He exercises 
courtesy to his passengers like no other employee 
ever has that this writer has ridden with. I am re- 
questing that you consider this man for an award of 
some kind for courtesy and conduct beyond what 1s 
required in the line of duty. I hope you will make 
this a part of his record. 


Grateful For Smooth Ride 


I CANNOT let the opportunity pass to tell you how 
pleasant a ride in car No. 3142 in charge of Operator 
No. 83 was. It was a refreshing change to be able 
to sit comfortably without being thrown forward 
every time the car stopped and then having our necks 
snapped when the car started. The operator handled 
the equipment in the manner of one proud of his 
craft. His personal appearance was excellent, being 
smooth-shaven, neatly uniformed with the cap worn 
as one who was happy to be a member of a transpor- 


tation family. I sincerely hope you will have an 
opportunity to commend this man. 


* * * 


Says Driver Merits Promotion 


AS A DAILY PASSENGER on the Porter Square-Central 
bus line, I respectfully recommend to your considera- 
tion Mr. Patrick Coughlin, an operator. Over the 
years I have ridden every type of street car, horse car, 
trolley and bus line, and I have never observed a 
more careful, intelligent and helpful employee. This 
constantly appears from his careful operating, calling 
of every stop distinctly, always stopping where pos- 
sible close to the curbings, and even briefly announc- 
ing at the terminal the points to be reached there- 
from. His service seems so good he appears to merit 
promotion, if feasible. 


* * * 


Amazed At M.T.A. Co-operation 


I'D LIKE TO THANK the M.T.A. for recovering my 
wallet and for its thoughtful attitude in helping me 
find it. I am a college student and my wallet con- 
tained all my keys, food money for over a week, plus 
many other valuables that would have been difficult 
to replace. I was really amazed that such a large and 
busy company could take time to locate it and turn it 
in where I could get it easily the same day. 


Change Booth Attendant Commended 


WHEN GOING into Adams square subway station I 
absent-mindedly deposited but 10c. The woman in 
the booth didn’t let me get ten feet before telling me, 
“Sir, you were five cents short.’ She should be com- 
mended for attention to duty. 


% *% * 


Operator Well-Liked 


I AM WRITING to especially commend the attitude and 
service of Operator No. 3434 who has been on the 
Belmont line. He is business-like and efficient, but 
is exceptionally courteous and well-liked. 
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Service With A Smile 


LAST WEEK I was riding on a bus from Harvard 
square to Massachusetts station. The bus was No. 
8702 and the driver was No. 3792. He was so 
courteous that my attention became focused on him 
immediately. He went out of his way to give the 
correct answers to many inquiries and did so with a 
pleasant smile. I think he deserves to be told of his 
meritorious qualities. It was a pleasure to ride with 
him. 


* * * 


Congratulates M.T.A. 


I WOULD LIKE very much to congratulate you on your 
fine system of handling lost articles. I recently left 
my portfolio on a Beacon street car. When I dis- 
covered my loss and called the Lost and Found de- 
partment I was advised that the bag had been found 
and was at the Reservoir station. The conductor who 
handled the transaction is Thomas Shine, No. 1707. 
I would appreciate your extending my thanks in 
highest appreciation of his efficiency. 


* * * 


Gives Credit Where Due 


I WISH TO SITE an act of kindness by one of your bus 
operators, Joseph Small, number 310. I waited to 
board the bus while he helped a lame lady off and 
directed her the way she wanted to go, on entering 
the bus I learned from a passenger he had also 
helped her on, 


M.T.A. Men Are Good 


IF THE COURTESY of conductor No. 1335 on the Co- 
lumbia Road line is an example of all conductors, 
then you are to be congratulated for the choice of 
men you pick to work for the M.T.A. I heard one 
passenger remark to this man, “‘If all conductors were 
as pleasant and as courteous as yourself, I for one 
would certainly not mind the increase in fare.’ 


Visitor Likes M.T.A. 


AS A NEW YORKER visiting Boston for the first time I 
would like to commend your employees throughout 
the system for their kindness and courtesy. In par- 
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ticular, bus driver James Spillane — patient, courte- 
ous and cheerful. Boston can be proud of people like 
him. 

oa * * 


Narrowly Misses Injury 


MOST M.T.A. DRIVERS are courteous and considerate, 
but recently I narrowly missed injury when the driver 
of a trackless trolley I had just left started his vehicle 
while I was in front of it. He didn’t stop; the only 
thing that saved me from injury was when I jumped 
back onto the sidewalk. He didn’t neglect to yell, 
“Why don’t you watch out?’ It would be bad enough 
if the drivers were trying to keep on schedule but 
they turn their buses around at this point to wait 
before starting another trip. A few minutes saved 
by them might save a life, injury and perhaps a 
claim against the Authority. 


An Insolent Driver 


I SIGNALED THE OPERATOR to stop at my stop, ring- 
ing the bell twice. Before reaching my stop I 
handed the operator a dollar bill to have changed. 
He first handed me five dimes and hesitated a 
moment and handed me the other five dimes taking 
me beyond my stop for no reason at all. I asked him 
why he didn’t stop and he just gave me an insolent 
answer about my not having my money in the box. 
No doubt there is some sort of an intelligence test in 
order to be employed by the M.T.A., but I think 
this operator needs a brushing up on it. I feel sure 
that this operator is not working in accordance with 


your rules. 
* K Ne 


No Excuse for Abuse 


WHEN HANDING THE DRIVER my transfer it in some 
way dropped to the floor. He told me in a loud 
angry voice to “pick it up as he was no public serv- 
ant’, and when I went to do so, a sailor stooped and 
picked the transfer up. The driver told him in loud 
tones to put it back on the floor — and he then in- 
sisted that I pick it up. Then he would not stop where 
I wanted to get off but took me along to the next 
stop where two other passengers were getting off. 
All this time he was using abusive language. It was 
very embarrassing, to say the least. In all my forty 
years of traveling to Boston daily I have never had 
such an experience before. Can you offer any explana- 
tion for his action? 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas 


of the earth, have Presented a deadly challen 


ge to the American way of life which 


necessitates an all-out Program of preparedness for defe 


nse and adjustment in our 
national economy, and 


Whereas, the local transit industry will inevitabl 


Program, as it did in World War Il, and reco. 


therefor; now, therefore, be it 


y have a vital place in that 


gnizes its responsibility to be prepared 


Resolved, that the American Transit Association, 


Directors and War Program Committee, 


Chicago on this 19th day of September, 


acting through the Board of 
duly assembled at an emergency meeting in 


1950, does hereby dedicate itself and its con- 


Further Resolpey 


that copies of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, 


to the members of Congress, the Governors of the various 
communities served; and to s 
agencies as may be concerned herewith, 


states and the Mayors of the 





TRANSIT JOINS THE FIGHT 


pis ional organiza- 
; é i iation, the nationa 
; industry, speaking through the American Transit 1a vesources in Sana 
The Pinan tact of nie patron States, has pledged its eae ge an ational defense effoce aii 
i . . . n 
tion of transit “8 Peart Fite eenunisntek Sin CeeeTOAcirs essential inte ht be called upon to meet in the 
fight against the t . ider what transit mig ; 
ing i 0 to consider ting the above 
ti ; : a meeting in Chicag Pieri ilt of that meeting 
ciation poeee: ses 3 Ree of an expanding mobilization. As a rest 
ands 
way of future dem 


resolution was adopted. 
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tackle Bill Murray. Harvard then lined up for the 
point after with Arnold Horween kicking and Mur- 
ray holding. The kick was true and Harvard led 
70>. 

This was the point that won the game because 
Oregon couldn’t dent the crimson forward wall. 
They only came close on one play but had to be 
satisfied with a field goal and Harvard came out on 
top by a 7 to 6 score. 

The South Station shook as the Harvard team was 
welcomed back to Boston. A brief stopover at Natick, 
the hometown of Bill Murray, found a welcoming 
committee of his friends and neighbors who almost 
mobbed their favorite son. The Harvard club pre- 
sented gold footballs to each player at a victory 
banquet as Captain Bill Murray ended his football 
career in a blaze of glory. 


— Contributed by GEoRGE J. MCCARRON 
Engineering & Maintenance Dept. 





Bill Murray, Quarterback 
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ANNUAL M. T. A. 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Tue ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY for the 
children at the Home of the Little Flower 
in Hyde Park was held this year on Sun- 
day, December 17. 


Each year this party is joyfully antict- 
pated, not only by the children, but also 
by the committee in charge of producing 
it. Your donations for this affair made 
the success of this party possible and were 
most gratefully received. For your kind 
co-operation in the past and your whole 
hearted generosity in this Christmas party 
the committee, through its chairman, 
Thomas J. Reardon, expresses its thanks. 





STATIONS DECKED 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Earty in December the eight kiosks on 
the Boston Common Mall, the Library 
entrance at Copley square station, and the 
bus terminal at Kenmore square were 
dressed up for the holiday season. 


The decorations carry out the theme of 
those displayed by the city. They consist 
of lighted laurel swags festooned along 
the eaves of the stations and wreaths on 
each side of the structures. 


The decorations are the M.T.A. con- 
tribution to the Christmas Festival spon- 
sored by the City of Boston and various 
mercantile associations. 
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William A. Reilly Square Formally Dedicated 


NAMED IN MEMORY OF M.T.A. WAR HERO 


For THE FIRST TIME in the history of Metropolitan 
Boston, a public square has been named 1n honor of 
a member of Division 589 who was killed in action 
in France during World War II. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 8, the intersection 
of Cambridge street and Soldiers Field road, Allston, 
was dedicated as ‘‘Private William A. Reilly square.” 

Contingents from the Gold Star Mothers, Vet- 
erans Organizations, Legion of Guards, Cadets, 
Scouts and the Boston Carmen’s Union proceeded 
from Union square along Cambridge street to Private 
William A. Reilly square to participate. 

The unveiling of the sign was by Private Reilly's 
daughter Lillian, 10, and the placing of the wreath 
by his son, William A., Jr., 11. 

The principal speakers at the dedication were 


John J. Sullivan, superintendent of rapid transit lines 
of the M.T.A., representing Edward Dana, general 
manager; Joseph P. Fahey, business agent of the 
Boston Carmen’s Union; Thomas Dorgan, clerk of 
the Suffolk Superior Court; City Councillor Vincent 
J. Shanley; and Mrs. Katherine M. Kelley, past 
national second vice-president of the Gold Star 
Mothers. Master of ceremonies was former Mayor 
of Cambridge Francis L. Sennott and John J. Stan- 
ton was general chairman of the event. 

The invocation was by the Rev. Timothy C. Glea- 
son, Pastor of St. Anthony’s Church, Allston. Flow- 
ers were presented to Private Reilly's mother by 
Mrs. Susan McCusker, president, Cambridge Chap- 
ter, Gold Star Mothers. Taps were sounded by 
A. W. Burgess and Arthur Reilly, Jr. 





John J. Sullivan, Superintendent of Rapid Transit Division of the M.T.A. 
reading remarks of Edward Dana, General Manager of the M.T.A. 
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M.T.A. Employees in War Service 


ALL BRANCHES OF ARMED FORCES REPRESENTED 


Arter THE FIGHTING in World War II had stopped in August, 1945, six of 
our employees entered the armed forces between 1946 and 1948. These men 
are :— 


Military 
Name Occupation Entered Branch Name Occupation Entered 
George E. Gallagher Operator 3-11-46 Navy Joseph P. McDonough Laborer 
James E. Carroll Fireman 2-25-47 Navy Ronald D. MacDonald Operator 
George T. Callahan Operator 8- 3-48 Army Robert T. Rooney Guard 


Fotrowie are the names of the M.T.A. employees who had been inducted 
into the armed services, either through enlistment, draft or call from the reserve, 
from July 24, 1950 to September 30, 1950: 


Military 


Branch 


8- 3-48 Army 
10- 4-48 Army 
10-11-48 Army 


Military Military 
Name Occupation Entered Branch Name Occupation Entered Branch 
John J. Burke Operator 7-24-50 Navy John B. Donoghue = Operator =9- 6-50 Marines 
Francis W. Sinclair Trackman 7-24-50 Marines Joseph J. Egan Laborer 9-10-50 Army 
John L. Donohue Starter 8- 1-50 Air Corps Edward F. Savage Operator 9-11-50 Navy 
James W. Bird Groundman 8- 3-50 Marines James R. B, Tobin Operator 9-11-50 Marines 
Thomas J. Callaghan Laborer yees ss Oe Matince Herbert D. Allen Operator 9-18-50 Army 
Thomas J. Burns Operator 8- 7-50 Navy William M. Bingham Operator 9-18-50 Navy 
Daniel F. Heslin Operator 8-10-50 Marines Jae irate anaes ee wi ze AU TNT 
h E. Murph 9-18- avy 
James P. Nelson Operator 8-10-50 Navy ey benicp Sat atega oece aa 
Frank T. Ryerson Operator 9-18-50 Marines 
Vernon C. Harris Hoisting 8-21-50 Navy : : 
Engineer Mardiros Yacubian Operator 9-18-50 Navy 
Edward M. Curran Operator 8-29-50 Navy Ao, e Adams | Operator 9-19-50 Navy 
Be ose: 7 Ly Frederick T. Driscoll Car Cleaner 9-19-50 Marines 
ohn F. Croni cy F: 
J * Perea BioSpace holy James P. Cusick Collector 9-20-50 Marines 
Paul R, Landers rial 9- 4-50 Army John F. Regan Messenger 9-26-50 Marines 
r 
William F, O’Brien Operator 9-27-50 Marines 
L ee 
awrence Maddalena Car Cleaner 9- 4-50 Army Paul F. Costine Laborer 9-29-50 Army 
Arthur H. Holt Car Cleaner 9- 5-50 Navy Charles R. Anderson Operator 9-30-50 Marines 
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__ Letters rrom pensioners — 


Glad to Be Part of M.T.A. Family 


IT IS WITH GREAT PLEASURE that I write to thank you 
and the members of the retirement board for being so 
prompt in sending me my checks and my pass. I also 
wish to thank the management and good old 589 that 
can produce such happy results. 

After coming out of the hospital and reading that 
beautiful letter that you sent me, it makes me feel 
good that I am still a part of the Metropolitan Trans- 
it Authority family. 

Gratefully yours, 
JOHN H. WHITE 


He Will Miss the M.T.A. 


HAVING RECEIVED my first check, I wish to express 
my thanks to you and all members of the Board and 
to let you know I appreciate your good wishes. 

I enjoyed my years in the Claim Department work- 
ing along with such a fine lot of friends and know 


SAFETY IS EVERYONE’S JOB — 
ALL THE TIME 


Tue Long Island accident on the eve of 
Thanksgiving is a staggering example of the 
tragedy of even a momentary lapse of vigilance 
in the cause of safety. 

Whatever may be found to have contributed 
to such a catastrophe, it should bring home to 
everybody the necessity for thoughts of safety 
day in and day out. 

In this world of speed and complicated re- 
lationships between men and machines, all per- 
sonnel connected with transportation and the 
safety of other people should resolve each day 
to follow rules and exercise judgment, always 
on the safe side, never on the chance side. 

Our safety record over the years has been a 
good one, but only because of the individual 
efforts of many persons. 

Let all of us take the tragedy to heart and 
dedicate our efforts to perform our duties in 
the safest possible manner. 

EDWARD DANA 
General Manager 


there will be times I will miss going to the office 
in the morning, but I do intend to feel as one of the 
family and drop in to see them at times. 
Thanks again. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD C. SAUNDERS 


New England Good Enough for Jim 


I AM IN CALIFORNIA visiting my daughter and grand- 
children. I don’t think they will let me ride on the 
pass. 

It is nice out here, but I don’t think I would like 
to stay out here. Old New England is good enough 
for me. 

Hoping you are enjoying the best of health, and 
with best regards to all, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JIM SMILLIE 


WHAT IS IT? WHERE IS IT? 


Tue surpinc shown in our mystery picture 


looks like a hospital . . . and it is. People 


from all over the world — even royalty — 
come to Boston’s famed Massachusetts General 
Hospital to be made well again. Could you 
tell a stranger the easiest way via M.T.A. to this 
particular place? 


ANSWERS 
(To Quiz on Page 121) 
CUSTARD 
GARDEN 
ORDERLY 
SARDONIC 
VERDANT 


ARDENT 6. 
BOMBARDMENT _ 7. 
BORDER 8. 
BURDEN o 
CORD 10. 
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NOW 448 ACTIVE EMPLOYEES HOLD LONG-SERVICE EMBLEMS 


Ow Ocroser 1st, the semi-annual exchange of | THE ACTIVE EMPLOYEES who have been awarded 
long-service emblems was made for the second half —_ long-service emblems now number 448: 


of 1950. The first emblem — a 40-year pin — was pO Ved ret Dle tiga reise: «<a ie 13 
awarded to 73 employees. Eleven more received the Bory cate IiDleWiseen ces 0,2) are. 50 
45-year pin while five entered the 50-year class. AQ-Veate Emblems: seers)... 9 ae 385 


ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 





ERNEST M. FLINT ie ER ECKERT. JOHN F, CARRAGHER 
Administrative Assistant to Repairman O perator 
the General Manager Rolling Stock & (Pensioned October 1, 1950) 
Shops Department Surface Lines Transportation 





JOHN L. McCUEN ABRAM STULTZ 
Instructor Chief Receiver 
Surface Lines Transportation Treasury Department 
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AMONG THOSE WHO ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


General Offices Rolling Stock & 
Edward R. Kelly, personnel assistant to the Shops Departs 
general manager George D. Elder, reparman 


C. E. James, chief clerk 
E. R. Peatfield, reparrman 


Engineering & Maintenance Surface Lines 
Transportation 


Department 
Abas Timothy A. Burns, operator 
Michael T. Heade, rail grinder Albert Counter, operator 


Power Department Guy Damon, operator 
Patrick Brady, head lineman Daniel S. Sheehan, operator 


ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 
General Offices 
Charles N. Sisson, clerk, timetable office 


Engineering & Maintenance Department Power Department 


Walter G. Chase, wzremzan 
Anthony Connolly, watchman 
George Leaman, wzreman 
Robert J. Scott, machinist 
Edmund J. Winslow, w7reman 


James G. Hewson, sub-station operator 
Daniel Kelley, o/ler 

Olof Nyren, electrical foreman 

David Y. Ross, cost clerk 

Peter J. Walsh, fireman 


Rolling Stock & Shops Department 


Thomas P. Ayer, sensor clerk 
Joseph F. Moore, machinist 
J. W. E. Mullin, foreman wireman 


Rapid Transit Lines Transportation 


James S. Caverley, yardmaster 
Thomas F. Coyne, guard 
Carlton P. Gaffney, sms pector 
Anna H. Kelly, collector 


Hugh F. MacDonald, 75 pector 
Walter M. Molineaux, motorman 
James B. Riley, towerman 

James Roche, motorman 


Richard D. Roche, motorman 


Surface Lines Transportation 


George S. Blood, operator 

John S. Buckler, operator 
Thomas Cody, operator 

George D. Coffen, operator 
Arthur Collins, operator 
Charles E. Cook, operator 
Samuel A. Copithorne, operator 


John W. Costello, starter 
Michael Coyne, operator 
John Crowley, operator 
Michael Dirrane, operator 
Patrick J. Dowd, operator 
John F. Evans, operator 
Michael J. Flaherty, operator 





John J. Ford, operator 

Patrick F. Galvin, operator 
Carey J. Gogain, operator 

James J. Halligan, operator 
Edward J. Heenan, operator 
Andrew J. Horan, operator 
William J. Hucksam, operator 
Pawel Jankowski, 0 perator 

Nils G. Johnson, operator 
Walter E. Kirk, starter 

Henry J. Larson, operator 
Robert N. MacGregor, operator 
Christopher J. McCarthy, starter 
Timothy McCarthy, crossing tender 
John F. McDonald, ns pector 
George McDonough, operator 
Lawrence McDonough, operator 


(_coperation 
James Mclver, starter 


Thomas J. McKenna, operator 
Joseph McPherson, 775 pector 
Francis J. Mee, operator 
Michael Mitchell, operator 

John H. Morrissey, conductor 
James F. Murphy, operator 

John W. Murray, operator 

Roy M. Murray, operator 

John J. Nagle, district supervisor 
John J. Riordan, operator 

James F. Roberts, 0 perator 
Irwin S. Smiley, operator 

Don Stewart, operator 

Jeremiah T. Sullivan, janzstor 
Joseph A. Vogel, operator 
William H. Whitcomb, operator 


Treasury Department 


Patrick J. Crowley, agent 
William H. Farrell, station receiver 
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With the Pensioners 


Tuirty-rive NaMes have been added to the pension roll, bringing the total to 1,255. 
A list of the additions follows, giving the name of the pensioner and the position held: 


William Barry, operator Robert N. MacGregor, conductor 
Chester W. Bartlett, motorman Peter J. Manning, /7zeman 

James E. Biggs, creosote man John T. Mercon, machinist 

Patrick Brady, head lineman Edwin S. Miller, wireman 

Clara L. Capodiect, collector Harry Mitchell, car cleaner 

John F. Carragher, operator William H. J. Moran, machinist 

Paolo Ciofh, carhouse repairman Luigi Nuzzo, track cleaner 

Patrick Connolly, trackman Patrick O'Neill, yard motorman 
Michael Corbett, operator Charles A. Patch, operator 

Orin F. Davis, operator Rocco Pennachio, trackman 

Edward L. Doyle, supervisor, wires and conduits William T. Pressey, conductor 
Thomas F. Dynan, conductor Daniel J. Reardon, carhouse repairman 
Winfield W. Eagles, conductor Charles R. Reid, operator 

David H. Gorman, electrical worker Thomas E. Rowe, assistant station master 
Fred S. Harding, conductor Donald C. Saunders, /nvestigator 
Rosella Larkin, collector Gaetano Ungaro, track repairman 
Absalom J. Logan, mscellaneous Patrick Walsh, operator 


John A. Willwerth, operator 


Deceased Employees 


D urine the past three months, 26 of our employees have been reported 
deceased. Of this number, 10 were from the active list and 16 were pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Joseph F. Boodro, sheet metal worker, 1948 Peter W. Murray, zspector, 1916 

Michael Connolly, trackman, 1921 Francis A. Rowen, operator, 1942 

George J. Daly, machinist, 1948 Frank L. Savage, car cleaner, 1944 

Philip S. Dexter, groundman, 1935 George S. Ward, station receiver, 1916 
Martin B. Flaherty, trackman, 1910 Frank R. Woodworth, relzef operator, 1942 


From Pensioned Group > 


James C. Barrie, chief instructor, 1897 Michael Flynn, m7scellaneous work, 1907 
John J. Bulger, conductor, 1901 Martin W. Kelley, zotorman, 1886 

James W. Campbell, 7s pector, 1912 Vito Mastrangelo, trackman, 1898 

Mrs. Clara L. Capodieci, collector, 1918 George H. McManus, chief clerk, 1919 
Cosme I. Chadbourne, warder, 1879 Hugh A. O'Handley, blacksmith, 1918 
Leonard D. Dodge, train dispatcher, 1904 Otto E. Rasmussen, motorman, 1905 

Miss Marguerite F. Donoghue, chef clerk, 1906 Thomas E. Rowe, asst. station master, 1907 
Charles D. Donovan, car cleaner, 1907 Frank H. K. Webb, station receiver, 1898 
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Our Christmas Wish 


CuristMas CUSTOMS are happy ones . . . hospitable candles in our 
windows, a brightly lighted tree in the living room, the spreading of 


good cheer, giving freely of ourselves to others. 


But this year, when we pack away the tinsel until another Holiday 
Season, let us wot put away the real meaning of Christmas, the promise 


of which the angels sang so long ago — 


“PEACE ON EARTH TO MEN OF GOOD WILL” 
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Since November, this colorful poster has been pointing up the “Shop Early” message to M.T.A. 
customers throughout the system. It’s good advice — hope you’ve done your Christmas shopping. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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